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SISTER SUE. 



THE FAMILY ARE INTRODUCED. 

C UE has gone fast asleep in her arm-chair, and the fire 
'-' has followed her example and gone fast asleep too. 
Only a few red ashes remain to tell that it was once a 
fine blaze. 

Sue is very sound asleep. She does not hear the door 
open, and her father's exclamation of surprise on finding 
the room in darkness, nor does she wake when he comes 
forward, and taking the matches from their place, lights 
the lamp and puts it on the table. And then as he turns 
round, he catches sight of Sue. 

Sue is fifteen years of age, and she is tall and slight : 
her fair hair falls in little curls on her forehead, and is 
coiled up in a big twist at the back of her head. She 
is a very pretty girl, with a rather grown-up, elder-sisterly 
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manner, which has come upon her lately, since her mo- 
ther's death left her to take the lead at home. 

There she lies, fast asleep, the fire is almost out, the 
kettle is cold, and the tea-things are upon the table, but 
the teapot is empty, and the toast has not been ordered. 

Dr. Rutherford looks at his sleeping daughter, and 
smiles a little sadly. Then he rings the bell, orders the 
toast and some boiling water, and Sue wakes as he takes 
the poker, in the hopeless attempt to improve the fire. 

" Oh ! papa, have you come home ? and the tea is 
not made — ^and — oh! what a miserable fire! I am so 
sorry !'* 

" You seem very tired. Sue," answers her father, with 
a comical glance at her tumbled hair ; " I thought I had 
come upon the Sleeping Beauty, or some enchanted 
princess, when I came in." 

" Oh ! papa, and this wretched fire — it won't keep in ! 
What am I to do about it ?" 

" Try and keep awake, my child, and then you will be 
able to attend to it. How are the children ?" 

" Very well. Eve said her lessons quite nicely to-day, 
and she was very good in the schoolroom. She was only 
there an hour. Papa — it will be her birthday to-morrow 
— she is just four." 

" The twelfth of December — ah ! so it is. Poor little 
Eve !" and Dr. Rutherford sighs wearily. 

" And I wanted," says Sue, looking up at him, " to ask 
you about Eve's birthday." 

"What about it?" 

" Are we to keep it, papa, just the same ? she said 
something about it yesterday." 
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" Keep it as you like, Sue," answers her father quickly ; 
" Miss Griggs can give you all a holiday, I suppose, and 
Eve can have a cake if she wants one." 

" Very well, papa." 

At that moment Rachel brings in the hot teapot, and 
nice fresh toast, and Dr. Rutherford and Sue sit down 
to tea. 

" Rachel," says Dr. Rutherford, " if Miss Sue goes to 
sleep another evening, you had better come in and wake 
her, or on my busy nights I shall probably have to go 
without tea." 

" Yes, sir," says Rachel grimly. 

Sue colours a little, and looks half reproachfully at her 
father, then, wishing to change the subject, her next 
remark is, 

" I had a letter from Rupert this afternoon, papa. He 
is coming home on the 21st." 

" Ah ! and how has he been getting on ?" 

" He doesn't say, but he wants you to give him a gun, 
papa, because he has made great friends with Justin 
Meadows, and has been asked to go out shooting with 
him some day, when they come home." 

" What nonsense ! The boy can't shoot — but I will 
see about it when he comes home. What has Valentine 
done at school to-day ?" 

" Oh ! papa, Val is so tiresome, that we don't know 
what to do about him. Mr. Maskell has given him a 
dreadful imposition to write, and he is so rude to Miss 
Griggs, and so tiresome with Floss, that there is no peace 
when he is at home." 

" You must try and be good to him for another six 
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months, Sue. He is going to join Rupert at Winchester 
then. I do not think it will do Val any good if I inter- 
fere, and I confess that Flossy's prim ways are very 
tempting for a schoolboy to tease about." 

" But it is so bad for Paul and Sydney, for they are 
learning .to behave just like Val, and they think it very 
grand to be rude and troublesome. It is a great pity." 

" So it is. Sue, but Paul and Sydney are just at an age 
when little boys are beginning to be bigger boys, and are 
not so easily managed as they were a year ago. I doubt 
whether poor Val has really much to do with it. But I 
will speak to Miss Griggs about them." 

" And they're so rude to Miss Griggs, papa ; they have 
learnt an expression somewhere, * as merry as a grig,* and 
they are always asking Miss Griggs if she is merry, and 
they behave so badly about it." 

Dr. Rutherford, however, only kughs. 

" You must have patience with them. Sue. And now, 
after this long list of complaints, have you nothing plea- 
sant to tell me of them ?" 

" Oh ! yes, papa. Baby is as good as gold all day 
long, and Eve is very good too, but the others are so 
tiresome — " 

" My dear child, I want you to have more considera- 
tion for those younger and more thoughtless than your- 
self. You should remember that you sometimes fail to 
do what you have undertaken. I do not mean to 
reproach you. Sue, but in all the years that your mother 
and I were married, I never came home once to find the 
fire out and the tea not ready, and since I have depended 
on you, this has occurred frequently. I do not ask so 
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much of you, my child, you are only fifteen, and I do 
not expect to find you a woman all at once. I am sure 
you do not mean to be careless and forgetful, and as far 
as I can, I take the will for the deed. Therefore you 
should remember that, when you judge your brothers 
and sisters so harshly." 

Poor Sue looks very much distressed for a moment, 
then she says quickly, 

"I will try, papa. I wish I did not forget so very 
often !" 

" We all forget sometimes. Sue, but if we try bravely, 
we shall learn to remember in time. But I do not want 
you to be worried more than I can help. I will see about 
Val, and when he is more with Rupert, he is sure to 
improve. But for Floss and the little boys, you and 
Miss Griggs must do what you can with them. But you 
must not forget that they will not bear from a sister y what 
they obeyed without a murmur from their mother. She 
had the right to command obedience, and you have 
only the power of asking it. You must leam the 
difference." 

" Oh ! yes, I know, papa," says Sue, " and I do try to 
be as kind as I can, but Eve is the only one that really 
attends to what I say." 

At that moment the clock strikes the half-hour. Dr. 
Rutherford springs up, swallows the remains of his cup 
of tea standing, and begins a search for his gloves. 

"Here they are, papa," says Sue, "and your hat. 
When will you be home again ?" 

" Have supper at nine, don't wait if I am later. Good- 
bye, my Sue, and keep up your courage," and with a 
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sigh, that shows how much Dr. Rutherford is in need 
of courage himself, he goes away, and Sue hears the 
wheels of his chaise until they die away down the silent 
road. 

Then she rings for Rachel to clear the table, and runs 
up to Miss Griggs and the schoolroom. Miss Griggs is 
seated at the schoolroom table, endeavouring to keep 
order during a somewhat noisy tea. She is a careworn 
young lady, with a sad love story, whose outward sign is 
the mourning hair-ring on the third finger of her left 
hand. She is always very much shocked and astonished 
when the children are unruly, but as they have been 
unruly under her guidance for the last two years, the 
astonishment has grown rather flat, and even the little 
ones have begun to see through the feeble surprise which 
always greets any outbreak. 

Eve has only recently been promoted to schoolroom 
tea, since Sue has taken hers with her father, and there 
she sits in her high chair, her chubby little face bent over 
her bowl of bread and milk, quite absorbed in the diffi- 
culties of manipulating her spoon. 

Valentine, aged thirteen, just come back from the day 
school at which he is preparing for public-school life, is 
sitting by Miss Griggs, with a very shock head of hair, 
and a blot of ink on the tip of his nose. He is at an age 
when washing is one of the great trials and inconveniences 
of life, and he has always some wonderful excuse for 
appearing so unkempt at the tea table. 

Floss sits beside him, a little maiden of ten, correct in 
costume, and as fair and fresh as much soap and water, 
and hair brushes can make her. She eats her bread and 
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butter in a neat, prim fashion, that drives unruly Val 
nearly wild with disgust. 

Paul, aged seven, and Sydney, aged five, are two fat 
little boys, sitting hudged up in their chairs, their little, 
black sailor collars nearly touching their ears ; Paul, with 
his dreamy eyes fixed on the bread and butter plate, 
Sydney, like a little piece of quicksilver by his side, never 
still, never silent, never weary. 

As Sue comes in there is a moment's silence, then Val 
calls out, 

** I say. Sue, what time is father coming in ?" 

"'Not till after your bed-time," says Sue, with some 
satisfaction in her manner ; " he will be very tired, Val, 
and you must see him to-morrow at breakfast." 

"I'm not going to bed till I've written that beastly 
imposition !" says Val decidedly, " so you needn't begin 
to order me about, Sue. I've got a hundred lines to 
write out before school to-morrow, and it must be done." 

"You ought to get up in the morning to do it," 
answers Sue gravely ; " it's no punishment to you to sit 
up at night. But you can't come down and worry papa 
to-night." 

"You don't know anything about it!" retorts Val 
quickly ; " I've as much right to be with father as you 
have, and / don't worry him with complaints, as you 
always do !" 

Sue, perhaps feeling the justice of this remark, makes 
no answer, and turning to Miss Griggs she asks some 
question about to-morrow's lessons. Soon after the tea- 
things are taken away; Paul, Sydney, and Eve are 
banished to play in the nursery, and the others all set to 
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work upon their different occupations ; Val, with a squeaky 
quill pen, to write his lines ; Floss, to work at an aggra- 
vatingly correct and elaborate sampler; and Sue, at a 
poem of Alfred de Vign/s, which she is leamipg by 
heart. 

Miss Griggs takes out her desk, and begins to sigh over 
its old treasures, until between the squeaky pen and Miss 
Griggs' sighs. Sue loses patience, and carries off her book 
to the parlour. 



CHAPTER II. 

A FIRST EFFORT. 

' ^ *^^ ^ iaiow how it will be," thinks Sue, as she 
makes up the fire, and settles herself in the arm- 
chair with her book; "Val will come down here and 
worry papa, and there will be no rest for him this evening. 
Val is very tiresome, he never considers that as papa's 
eldest daughter I am of course more likely to be with 
him than a rough, rude boy of his age, who really ought 
to be at a public school. It will be more comfortable, I 
hope, when Rupert comes home, and I hope also that he 
will help to manage Val, and keep him in his place. If 
only Val and Floss could be mixed up together and then 
divided ! He is so careless and untidy, and she is so 
prim and piiggish, in her way she is almost as aggravating 
as he is. And — oh ! here he comes already, and I have 
not iai/leaiot my poetry, and I shall have no time now, 
for it is impossible to learn anything in the room with 
Val. It's too bad that he should come down now, and 
when I wanted to be quiet too 1" 
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The result is that Sue receives Val with a very for- 
bidding look, and forgets all the time that she has been 
wasting before he came in. 

" Now, Val, please, I want you to be very quiet, be- 
cause I have got my French poetry to learn, and you 
know I can!t learn — " 

" What ? Haven't you done that thing yet ? Why, I'd 
have learnt twice as much in the time. You've just been 
sitting here doing nothing, I believe, and that's why you 
haven't learnt it. Miss Sue." 

" You're the most aggravating boy that ever lived, I do 
believe," says Sue, sitting up in despair, "and it's very 
unkind of you to come here now. I don't believe it is 
really to see papa, it's only just because I don't want 
you here." 

"It is «^/," retorts Val indignantly, "you seem to 
think that none of us care for papa but yourself, and you 
do all you can to keep us away from him, which is very 
unfair. But I know that half the time you worry him 
with complaints about all of us, and that can't be very 
cheerful for him." 

" I don!t worry him, Val," says Sue, trying to choke 
back her tears, " I never tell him anything that is not 
necessary. I would not trouble him for the world ; he 
has trouble enough without that. How can you think 
such a thing of me ?" 

" Well, let us try to-morrow, and see if you don't make 
some complaint of nearly all of us. Don't cry. Sue, I 
don't want to be disagreeable, but this is a/^r/, and — " 

" I'm sure if you don't want to be disagreeable, you 
behave in a strange way to show it," says Sue, almost 
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sobbing. "You only want me to stop crying because 
you think that when papa comes in he will be vexed 
about it, but I shcCnt stop, and he may see how unkind 
you are to me." 

" Well, that is one way of not making complaints !" 
says Val contemptuously. " I thought you said just now 
that you would not trouble him for the world, and that 
he had trouble enough without that." 

Val's words touch Sue in her tenderest point, — love for 
her fether, — and in a moment she has dried her eyes, 
and answers, 

" Well, I won't trouble papa about it, but I wish you 
would let me learn my French poetry now," and Sue tries 
to divert her mind and compose her face before her 
father comes in. 

Presently they hear the chaise drive up, their father 
comes in, and Rachel follows with the supper. 

" Well, Sue, and how has everything gone since I left 
you?" asks Dr. Rutherford. "Better, I hope." 

" Yes, thank you, papa," answers Sue, bending over 
her bread and milk, for she knows that Val's quick eyes 
are fixed on her. 

"That's right," says her father in a tone of relief; 
"and how have you got on, Val? Have you finished 
your imposition yet ?" 
Very nearly, father." 

Hungry?" and the doctor holds out a huge slice of 
bread and butter to the ever-famished growing boy. " I 
did not know that I should find you here. I am very 
glad to see you." 

So am I to see you, father. I never see you except 
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on Sundays now. Mayn't I come in to supper every 
night?" 

" Certainly, when I am not too late. I am very glad 
to have my children about me when I can.'' 

And all this time Sue says nothing, though Val gives a 
triumphant nod at her, and she knows that her peaceful 
half-hour with her father, and the quiet waiting for him, 
is over. 

" A quarter past nine," says Dr. Rutherford suddenly, 
"Val, it is your bed-time. You must not be late to- 
morrow, or you will get more impositions. Good-night, 
my boy." 

" Good night, father." 

His father is watching him, and as Sue lifts her head to 
kiss her brother, the doctor sees the red rims to her eyes, 
and asks, " Have you been crying, Sue ?" 

Sue's fair face turns crimson and she does not answer 
beyond rising to bid her father good night, but he keeps 
her hand and will not let it go. 

"What is the matter, my daughter? Val, do you 
know what it is ?" 

"Yes, /made her cry," says Val bluntly; "I said she 
was always worrying you with complaints of us, and then 
she cried." 

"Sit down, Val, I want to speak to you," says his 
father gravely, " and you, my Sue, sit here," and he points 
to a chair beside his own. "Now, Val, as you have 
yourself introduced the subject, I wish to tell you what I 
think. I do not expect as much from you as Sue does, 
because I am older and have had more experience of 
boys ; besides, I remember what I was myself as a boy. 
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and how I used to tease Aunt Cosy ; but for all that, Val, 
I am sorry to find you have so little consideration for 
your sister. You will not see Rupert treat her as you 
do, when he comes home, and it is not only from Sue 
that I hear these complaints. Miss Griggs also tells me 
that you are rude and unkind to your sisters, and that 
you set the little boys such a bad example, which they 
are only too ready to follow. If you think this is manly, 
my boy, you are much mistaken. The bravest and 
manliest men have invariably been courteous and con- 
siderate towards women, and when you show yourself to 
be so rude and ungovernable to a lady or to your sisters, 
you are only behaving as a foolish and thoughtless boy.*' 

Val makes no answer, for he does not know how to 
parry his father's remarks, and the doctor with a smile 
turns to Sue. 

" It is quite true that my daughter expects too much 
goodness and wisdom from those younger than herself, 
but you cannot say that Sue is unkind to you, Val. If 
you want help, if you want a knife, scissors, a pencil, 
anything, in fact, I know Sue is the first to offer you hers, 
and therefore I must ask both of you to remember that 
as you can neither of you be faultless, you must make 
the best of each other, and try to soften any little un- 
pleasantnesses that may occur. We have all lost so 
much,'* adds Dr. Rutherford, with a glance ^at his wife's 
picture hanging on the wall opposite, and speaking with 
a little quiver in his voice, " that we should make the 
most of the love and the dear ones that are left to us." 

This appeal is not without effect. Val softens, and 
the tears come into his eyes, and are hastily dashed away 
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with a boyish shame, then he springs up and comes 
round to Sue's side, and gives her a hasty kiss. 

"I'm very sorry — I'll try — I dare say I shall do it 
again, because I forget, but I sha'nt mean it, and I am 
really sorry;" and with this incoherent remark, Val 
rushes away. 

" Good night, my Sue," says her father tenderly, " I 
wish I could be with you more, and look after you better, 
but if I did, my patients would call in some one else, and 
we should have to pack off to the workhouse." 

Sue puts her arms round her father's neck and holds 
him very tight, while he murmurs, " God bless you !" 
and then she runs away. 



CHAPTER III. 

FOUR YEARS OLD. 

"P VE'S birthday dawns, clear, bright and cold, and Eve 
"^ rises from her cot with pink cheeks and tumbled 
hair, and all the dignity of her four years. There is an 
air of deep responsibility about Eve, as if her four years 
weighed very heavily upon her, and she is unusually 
silent and subdued while nurse is dressing her. 

Then she trots off to her father's room, and thumps 
away with her little fists upon his door. 

" Fardy ! Letten me in ! I'se four ! Letten me in, 
I'se four ! Fardy ! Fardy ! Farfly ! Vstfourr 

" I'm very glad to hear it, my pet," calls the doctor, 
" but you must wait.*' 

" I tan^t wait," says Eve, " 'iccle durls of four never 
waits, and Psq four !" 

A laugh from within is the only answer. 

Presently comes another small volley from the baby 
fists, and a cry — this time from a somewhat puckered up 
face, and piteous voice ; " I'se really four ! Letten me 
in, fardy." 
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And this time the door opens, and Eve trots in with 
great content. 

The mysteries of her father's dressing have always a 
great charm for Eve, especially the shaving, the lather of 
soap-suds and the bright razors. It fascinates her chiefly 
because she does not understand it. So as her father 
shaves. Eve stands at his left elbow, chattering as fast as 
her little tongue can go. 

She is evidently much impressed with her new dignity, 
and convinced in her own mind that four years of age is 
the acme of all wisdom. Her great desire is to find out 
how many more things she may do to-day, " betause I'se 
four !" than she might do yesterday, when she was " onie 
free ;" but unfortunately her father's answers do not come 
up to her expectations. 

" I'se a big durl now," Eve announces with great satis- 
faction, " nursie says so. And I may play wif all sorts of 
fings now, thissors, and painths, and knives, and wazors !" 
and she makes a sudden grab at the dangerous, glitter- 
ing razor, which her father has just laid down. 

Fortunately he catches the tiny hand in time to save 
it. Eve's nose begins to wrinkle up rather ominously, 
but her father draws her towards him, and kisses her 
with a tender laugh. 

" No, little curiosity ! even at the mature age of four, 
you must not meddle with such dangerously sharp things. 
You are like your namesake with the apple. It is very 
bright and pretty, my Eve, but it would cut your little 
hand all to pieces. Here, you may play with this," and 
the soft-hearted doctor supplies the child with the cut- 
glass stopper of a handsome toilet bottle on the table. 
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The cut glass has a very soothing effect, and Eve is 
once more happy, watching the wonderful colours, and 
asking where they come from. But at four years old it 
is not easy to understand about the prismatic colours, so 
Eve is at length content to call them rainbows, and enjoy, 
without attempting to understand. 

Then Eve rides down to breakfast on her father's 
shoulder, and greets her brothers and sisters with a shout. 

" Dood momin' ! I'se four to-day." 

Happy baby ! she is all unconscious of the bitter grief 
in her father's heart, the tears that wiU swim in Sue's 
blue eyes, and the cloud on Val's usually contented 
face. Floss is as prim as ever, but perhaps a trifle less 
self-satisfied, Paul is more dreamy, and Sydney rather 
oppressed by the general gloom. But Eve is quite un- 
conscious, with the sweet, baby self-absorption of her 
four years, of which she is so proud. She pulls open 
(assisted by Sue) the little packets that lie on her breakfast 
plate, and laughs with joy as she finds sundry much- 
wished-for treasures. 

Little trifles they are, some of very curious home 
manufacture, for the little Rutherfords have not much 
money to spend, but Eve likes them all, and can hardly 
be induced to let them lie on the table while she eats 
her bread and butter. 

"Papa," says Sydney, "what are we to do to keep 
Eve's birthday T 

" I told Sue you were to ask Miss Griggs for a holiday, 
and have a cake for tea," answers the doctor, looking 
round the table at the faces before him ; "what more do 
you want, Syd ?" 

c 
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" A great deal more, papa," says Sydney, jumping up 
and down in his chair ; " can't we go and have tea at old 
Betty's, and take the cake with us ? Don't you remember 
how last year — ?" 

Sue and Val look at each other, and Sue rushes into 
the conversation, while Val, in a quiet way unknown to 
his sisters, reduces Sydney to crimson and indignant 
silence and submission. 

" Oh ! we don't want to go to old Bett/s, father," says 
Sue, " we will wait until Rupert comes home, for she will 
be so glad to see him, you know." 

Dr. Rutherford does not seem to hear, however, and 
only answers Sydney. 

" Yes — I remember last year, Syd, but it is different 
to-day. I think you must be content to eat your cake 
at home." 

Then he rises from the breakfast table, says that he has 
a great deal to do that day, and leaves them to Miss 
Griggs. 

" He pinched my arm !" says Sydney, looking indig- 
nantly at Val ; " he took hold of it at the elbow sOy and 
it felt all scrunch /" 

" Well, you should learn to hold your tongue," says 
Val with great decision, " come, shut up, Syd ; it was all 
for your own good, you know." 

Sydney does not see it quite in the same light, but he 
accepts Val's half coaxing tone as a sort of apology, and 
ceases to rub his injured elbow. 

When Sue comes down with her music under her arm, 
she meets Val in the hall, and they both stop with the 
same feeling in their hearts. 
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" Oh dear ! I wish we need never have these dreadful 
remmders of how happy we were last year !" says Sue 
with a sigh. 

"Yes, and yet I shouldn't like to forget," says Val 
thoughtfully, " though one does not like to be reminded 
in that sort of way. I hope father — " 

Val stops and colours, for the study door is open, and 
Dr. Rutherford stands before them. 

" What do you hope about me, Val ? or perhaps you 
would rather that I did not ask. Come into my study 
for a moment, both of you ; you will have time before 
school, VaL" 

On the study table lie eight little packets, and on 
each packet is the name of one of Dr. Rutherford's eight 
children, from Rupert to baby Phyllis. 

" In each of these packets," continues Dr. Rutherford, 
laying Sue's in her hand, "there is a little coloured 
picture of your mother. I hope you will often look at 
them, and endeavour to keep her memory fresh in your 
minds, that the thought of her may come to you in trouble 
or temptation, and be a help and comfort. Her influence 
over you need not cease with her life, it may even be 
stronger now than when she was with us, for when you 
do wrong, you cannot now ask her forgiveness, you can- 
not appeal to her to make peace among you, or listen to 
her loving reproof. Therefore shall we not — yes, Val, /, 
as well as you and Sue, — shall we not try to avoid those 
things which we know would have distressed and dis- 
pleased her, and let us try to be happy and contented 
among ourselves, as she would have wished us to be? 
What do you say. Sue ?" 
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Sue says nothing, only links her hand into her father's 
arm and leans against his shoulder. 

" How awfully good of you, father !" says Val rather 
huskily ; " sha'nt I take good care of this ! and look at it 
too. I'm glad it's a locket, and if s so pretty — I — I — 
thank you so much, father," and Val gives his father a 
sudden hug and rushes away muttering something about 
" school time." 

For a few moments Sue is silent, then she says, 

" I think, papa, Val was hoping that you did not very 
much mind what was said at breakfast." 

Dr. Rutherford does not instantly reply. 

" I am afraid I have been very selfish in my sorrow," 
he answers at last, " and neglected the little ones because 
they could not sympathise with me, and their happy, 
unconscious faces made me feel the loss doubly for their 
sakes." 

" Oh ! father, no, you have been so good and patient !" 

Her father smiles as he stoops and kisses her. 

" Well ! well ! Tell Miss Griggs that as the children 
cannot go to old Betty's this afternoon, you are all to 
have games in the schoolroom, and I will come home as 
early as I can, and join you in your romps." 

" Oh ! father, how good of you !" 

And Sue runs up with the joyful news. 



CHAPTER IV. 



TT has not yet been told how the Rutherfords lost the 
mother that they all loved so well 

She was a very good, kind lady, and often went to visit 
the poor in her little pony carriage, taking them such 
things as her husband told her they most wanted, soup, 
wine, or jellies, and she was beloved by them all. 

One day, eaily in March, Mrs. Rutherford had gone 
out with Sue in the pony carriage, to visit a sick woman 
some miles off. On their way home, they met a horse 
and cart, with no man to guide it, and the horse was run- 
ning away. There was an accident — Mrs. Rutherford's 
pony carriage was overturned, and Sue knew no more 
than that she had never seen her mother agaiiL 

Sue was stunned by a severe blow on her temple, and 
the first thing she remembered after the accident, was 
seeing her father's face as he bent over her, and hearing 
him murmur, 

"The dearest! — and now the nest ! Must 1 lose bovVv'." 
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But Sue had been spared to comfort her &ther, and 
she is a great comfort to him, and as she runs up to the 
schoolroom with her message of good news, he looks 
after her very proudly and fondly. But his patients must 
not be kept waiting, so he catches up his hat and gloves, 
and hurries out to the trap which is standing ready. 

There is great joy in the schoolroom on hearing Sue's 
news, even Floss forgets to pull her longest curl and 
looks very glad. Paul's little placid face beams on Sue, 
and Syd is rampant. Miss Griggs, however, begins to 
shed tears. 

She has not been accustomed to such levity in any of 
her former pupils. When the Honourable Matilda 
Straightlace lost her aunt, the dear child was inconsolable 
for months, and she had only seen her aunt five times in 
her life. Indeed, Miss Griggs's own feelings are too 
strong to allow of her taking part in any unseemly rioting, 
— do they not know the sad history of her life ? and is it 
not very unfeeling — to say the least of it — to expect her 
to witness any rejoicings ? 

Sue's colour begins to rise, and a sharp answer 
comes to her lips, for Miss Griggs is very provoking, 
when Syd, who has been peeping into her hand, asks 
suddenly, 

" Oh 1 Sue, what's that ?" 

Sue looks down and sees the simple gold locket with 
the tiny initials S. E. R. engraved on the case, (for Sue 
and Eve had divided their mother's name between them) 
and she is silent. 

How soon — how very soon ! is she forgetting all her 
father's words and her good resolutions. Sue's hand 
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doses tight round the locket, and to Syd's surprise she 
bends down and kisses him without answering. 

This turns Miss Griggs's wrath into another channel, 
and Sue is glad to escape once more to her music, before 
she has said the words, which she fears she may be 
tempted to speak if she remains. 

That afternoon, the real fun does not begin imtil Val 
comes home from school and introduces an element of 
romping, which Sue fancies herself too old, and Floss too 
proper to join. Sydney is ready to be as noisy and wild 
as possible, and Paul follows his yoimger brother's 
example, while Eve is Queen of the revels. Miss Griggs 
retires to her own room, imable to witness so much mirth 
and festivity, and Sue is left to keep order in her absence. 
A very gentle rule is Sue's this afternoon, and the children 
soon notice that she does not find fault with them as 
often as usual, and are consequently more attentive to 
her requests when she has to speak. 

When Val comes in, however, all order ceases, for down 
goes Val on his hands and knees, and with terrible growls 
says that he is a wolf, and must eat any one he catches. 

Paul and Sydney enjoy this game very much, and 
scamper about shouting and screaming with delight, but 
Eve's whole soul is filled with terror, and her shrieks are 
real as she flies to Sue for protection. 

" Oh ! Thue, don't let him tatch me. I don't want to 
be eated up ! Don't let him tatch me, Thue !" 

And safe in Sue's arms, she cuddles down and calls 
out with mock courage, 

" You tan't tatch me now, Mithter Wolf. I'se twite 
thafe at home, fank you." 
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But when Val comes toward her, and offers to " huff 
and puff and blow her house in," like the wolf who ate 
up the tiny pigs. Eve calls out hastily, 

"I fink, behaps, we'd better play at thumthin' 
elthe r 

Then comes tea, and Eve cuts her own cake with 
nurse's assistance, and Phyllis sits at the tea table for the 
first time, and insists upon sucking a silver spoon. 

Then after tea. Dr. Rutherford comes home, and his 
entrance into the nursery is greeted with many shouts of 
joy, and Eve instantly takes possession of him as her own 
special property. 

Blind man's buff, with ''fsUher" as blind man, is a 
most delightful game, and Floss is no longer allowed to 
sit over her wool-work, but made to join in the fiin and 
run with the others. And so it happens that Floss is 
caught and made blind man in her tiun. It is an oppor- 
tunity for tormenting, not to be overlooked, and they all 
lead Floss a life, fit>m the moment the bandage is over 
her eyes. Syd pulls her hair, Paul drags her firock out 
at the gathers, Val crawls about and is everywhere and 
no where, for she cannot catch him. 

Eve has climbed on to her Other's knee, and lies with 
shut eyes, pretending to be asleep, and Sue sits by his 
side with her work. She is making a white fix>ck for 
Phyllis, and is not a little proud of the lovely stitching 
she puts into it 

But suddenly there is a cry fix>m the four who are play- 
ing, and Val catches hold of Floss's arm and calls out, 
" Thaf s not fSur ! You were cheating, Floss .»" 

Floss, hot and tired, ruffled both in temper and clothes, 
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is at length provoked beyond her usual calm, and she 
tears off the bandage and gives Val a smart blow on the 
side of his head. This makes Val angry, and in a 
moment he would have returned the blow with interest, 
but his father calls sharply, 

" Val ! are you going to strike a girl ! For shame !" 
And the boy drops his hand. 

"She has been cheating, father, and she struck me 
first !" says Val apologetically. 

" That is no excuse. Floss being in the wrong does 
not therefore put you in the right. Floss, come here, 
and don't cry like that." 

Floss, amid many tears, confesses that being very tired 
and unable to catch any one, she lifted the handkerchief 
"just a very little bit," and then she caught Val, only he 
was so horrid that she hit him. 

" But Floss, the whole fun of the game is in not seeing 
whom you are to catch, so that it is spoilt if you break the 
rules." 

" I don't care !" sobs Floss, " I didn't want to play, 
and I won't play with Val any more ! He is a horrid, 
rough tease !" 

" And you're a little prig !" 

" Hush ! children, I will have no squabbling. If it 
were not Eve's birthday, I should send you both to your 
rooms, but on consideration that it is a festive occasion, 
I will let you off this time. Now, my Eve, here comes 
nurse for a very sleepy little girl — half-an-hour later than 
her usual time ! Floss, let me look at that sampler of 
yours, and you, Val, had better set to work on your 
lessons for to-morrow." 
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And SO peace is restored, and Eve is carried off to 
bed, very unwilling to go. 

Nurse has gone down to fetch her supper an hour 
later, and Sue is in her room, when she fancies she hears 
sobs, and runs at once to the nursery. 

" Oh ! oh ! oh !" sounds from under Eve's bedclothes ; 
" he's tumin' to eat me ! He's tumin' to eat me ! Oh ! 
oh ! oh 1" 

" Why, Eve !" says Sue, leaning over the crib and 
patting the frightened and excited child, "what is the 
matter, my pet ?" 

" Oh ! Thue ! don't let him do it," and two little hot 
hands are put up, and meet round Sue's neck. " You 
won't let him, Thue !" 

" No, darling, Val wouldn't hurt you, it was only in 
play," says Sue, remembering the afternoon game, and 
feeling very sorry for the frightened baby. 

" But the wolf!" sobs Eve in terror. 

" There is no wolf, darling," answers Sue, tucking up 
the weary child, and administering many comforting pats, 
"you're quite safe. Eve, and papa is downstairs, and 
would not let anything hurt his little pet." 

" Yeth !" assents Eve, much relieved. 

"So now go to sleep, for here comes nurse." And 
Eve is comforted. 

The children have all got their lockets except those 
who are too young to take care of them. Paul, who is a 
neat little fellow, and has many small possessions hidden 
away in a box under his bed, asks to be allowed to keep 
his, and Syd confides his locket to Paul's care. 

Floss is very much pleased with hers, and finds a piece 
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of black ribbon on which to wear it, and Sue puts away 
Rupert's and the two little ones' lockets to keep them 
safe, until they are wanted. 

If the truth were known, Valentine sheds a few bitter 
tears over his locket this night, when he thinks how 
shocked his mother would have been, if she had seen 
him so nearly striking Floss. But as Val says, " it is so 
difficult to remember always /" 



CHAPTER V. 

HUNGER TAMES A LION. 

T^HE day after Eve's birthday, Sydney has either had 
^ too much cake the day before, or he has got out 
of bed on the wrong side, as nurse says, but for some 
reason, no one knows what, he is most outrageously 
naughty. Miss Griggs goes through every stage of 
astonishment to indignation, and after endeavouring for 
half the afternoon, to make him reasonable and learn his 
lessons, Sue gives up in despair, and Miss Griggs orders 
him to bed, with dry bread and water for his tea. 

Sydney marches ofif to his room with a very indepen- 
dent air, and nurse, in stem silence, puts him to bed. 

When Dr. Rutherford comes home at tea time, he 
thinks that perhaps if he spoke to the little rebel, it might 
bring him to a sense of guilt, and so he goes up with Sue, 
who, with a very stem expression, is bringing Sydney his 
unsatisfactory meal 

" I am very sorry to find you in disgrace, Syd," says 
his father, unable to resist kissing the round rosy face 
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that looks up rather piteously from the crib. " How is 
it that you are again naughty ?" 

" I don't know," answers Sydney, his eyes wandering 
round the room, and finally resting on Sue and her tray. 
" Oh ! is it there ?" 

" This is your — I can't call it tea, Syd, I wish I could," 
and Sue sets it down before him, and the child looks at 
it eagerly. 

" But where is it ?" he asks again. 

" Where is what, Syd ?" inquires his father. 

" The dry water. Miss Griggs said I was to have dry 
bread and water, Where's the dry water ?" 

There is no withstanding the absurdity of this remark 
and Sydney's grave, puzzled face. Dr. Rutherford tries 
in vain to look serious, breaks into a laugh in which he is 
joined by Sue, and they are forced to retreat lest Sydney's 
punishment should not produce the desired efifect. 

" Sue," says her father, as they sit together that even- 
ing ; " I have had a letter from Aunt Cosy to-day." 

" Yes ! papa. How is Uncle Jefif ?" 

" He is rather better, and I have good news for you, 
Sue ; Aunt Cosy is coming to spend the Christmas holi- 
days here, because Uncle Jeff is going to the South of 
France with some friends, and it is hoped that he may 
get stronger there." 

" Do you think he will, papa?" asks Sue. 

'' No, dear, I am afraid not. But some kind friends 
have offered to take him, and Aunt Cosy will give up her 
house and come here for a time. You will all like that." 

But Sue does not answer for a moment, then as her 
father looks up, she says hastily. 
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" Oh ! yes, I suppose so." 

" What do you mean by that, Susy ?" asks her father, 
leaning forward so as to get a better view of her face ; 
" what is the difficulty, my child ?" 

"There is no difficulty, father; it*s only— only that I 
feel so horrid — I am ashamed to tell you." 

" Never mind, I promise not to be too shocked, what 
is this horrid feeling ? Can't you tell me ?" 

" It's only — only that I like to have Rupert all to my- 
self in the holidays, and he's such a pet of Aunt Cosy's, 
and he is so fond of her — I — I sha'nt see ^z^ enough of 
him !" 

" It is always a difficult matter not to be jealous of 
those we love, Sue, and it is a lesson that had better be 
learnt early. Rupert does not love you less, because he 
is also fond of Aunt Cosy, and you must remember that 
the older Rupert grows, the more likely he will be to 
form other friendships and choose other companions. It 
seems hard at first, but you will also form other friend- 
ships, and as long as you and Rupert love each other 
with the real home-love^ of which your mother set you 
both such a wonderful example, you will not suffer in his 
estimation." 

" And then I shall never be alone with you, papa !" 

" Yes, you will. Sue, quite as often as is good for you. 
You and I have got into bad habits — selfish habits — of 
preferring to be alone together, and Aunt Cos)r's visit 
will do us both good, at least I hope so. Come, my 
child, learn to look on the bright side of things, and not 
always on the dark side. Besides, you should think of 
Aunt Cosy's trouble, and what a convenience to her it is 
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^at she is able to come and spend some time here, 
^nde Jeff's iUness has made them very poor." 

"Yes, I know," says Sue hastily, "I ought to have 
Remembered that. Poor Aunt Cosy ! she is always so 
4ind and good ! When is she coming?" 

"Not until after Christmas. I think she will be here 
for the New Year, but I am not quite sure about it. It 
is a very sad parting for her and Uncle Jeff." 

Sue's heart is very tender, so she tries to make the best 
of it, and feel glad that Aimt Cosy has such a home to 
come to, while she has none of her own, but there is 
still a little shadow on her face as she says good-night to 
her father. 

Dr. Rutherford leans his head on his hands for a few 
minutes after she has left him, and remains in deep 
thoug)it, when to his surprise, the door softly opens, and 
a little white ghost walks in — barefooted. 

" Papa, dear," says the little ghost, " I'm sorry I was 
so naughty, and I've come to tell you I never mean to 
be naughty again !" 

" My dear Syd ! The idea of your coming down at 
this hour ! and with those bare feet too !" and the doctor 
picks up the boy and carries him to the fire, after wrap- 
ping him up in Sue's shawl, which has been left (untidy 
girl !) on a chair in the hall. 

Syd nestles down in his father's arms, and spreads out 
his toes to the comfortable blaze. 

" Paul says," remarks Syd, quoting the only authority 
he owns, " Paul says that it's very wicked to go to sleep 
before you've said you're sorry, after being naughty. Is 
it? And I asked him what I should have to do if you 
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were away, and I was naughty then. Should I have to 
keep awake till you came back, or else be wicked T^ 

" No, I think that would be much too hard work for 
a little boy of your age, Syd. I do not expect or wish 
you to do anything of the kind. It is enough for me if 
you feel sorry in your heart, and I shall be content if you 
wait till the next convenient opportunity for telling me 
so. I would rather you did that, than that you caught 
cold coming out of bed to tell me." 

Syd yawns and wriggles down into his father's arms, 
as if, on the whole, the risk was worth running. 

" Don't you think you are warm enough to go back to 
bed now, Syd, as you have confessed and are forgiven ?" 
asks Dr. Rutherford, yet feeling that as this child of his 
does not often find such an opportunity of sitting on his 
father's knee, he does not therefore wish to cut the joy 
too short 

Syd looks up and blinks his eye vigorously for a minute, 
then he says, 

" Papa, I don't think it's any use my going to bed — 
ever — because I don't go to sleep. I lie awake, papa, 
and I can't get to sleep because I'm so full of thinks. 
And I can't think and go to sleep too, can I ?" 

" Are you full of ' thinks' to-night ?" asks his father 
laughing. 

" Yes — dreadfully full — and so's Paul, only he doesn't 
mind it, and I do. I feel all light here — like a bubble, 
papa, and I seem to float in bed." 

Dr. Rutherford leans forward in his chair, and touches 

the bell by the fireplace, and in a moment Rachel comes. 

"I want a good basin of bread and milk, please, 
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^hel," says the doctor, "with plenty of cmst in it: 
^^e sort of stuff you would make for a very hungry little 

Rachel smiles and goes away, and Syd looks up into 
-ftis father's face and laughs outright. 

"Who's that for?" he asks. 

" I think it must be for a little boy who had no tea,'* 
5ays Dr. Rutherford, " only I hope the little boy will not 
Ibrget that he was very naughty and deserved his punish- 
ment most thoroughly." 

" Oh ! no, I won't, indeed I won't !" says Syd eagerly, 
thinking more of the bread and milk than of his own 
sins. " I'll be very good to-morrow, and — do you think 
shell put much crust in it, papa ?" 

Dr. Rutherford is prevented from answering by the 
door opening and a second little white ghost appearing, 
asking with chattering teeth, 

" Is Syd here, papa?" 

*' Yes, my boy. Oh ! Paul ! Paul ! I shall have you 
both in bed with colds to-morrow! Come here, and 
share my knee and Syd's shawl. What will nurse say to 
us, when she finds us here ?" 

"I know," answers Paul, "she'll say, *Just Uke the 
doctor !' and then she'll laugh." 

" But she won't laugh to-morrow, Paul, when she has 
to come to me for ipecacuanha and squills, and you are 
wheezing, and coughing, and giving her a great deal of 
trouble. Ah ! Rachel, that is capital !" he adds, as the 
servant brings in a smoking basin of bread and milk, nearly 
all crust " Thank you, we will have it here, and when 
you go up, will you ask nurse to bring down something 

D 
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to put round Master Paul? Come, boys, you miut 
share." 

Sydney is very willing to give half his bread and milk 
to Paul, only as the latter has had a more substantial tea 
than Syd, it is arranged between them that Paul shall have 
one mouthful to Syd's two, and so they eat it together 
very happily. 

Just as Sydney has finished the last mouthful, nurse 
comes in with a blanket, which she at once wraps round 
Paul, and he is carried up to bed, Sydney following in 
his father's arms. Dr. Rutherford waits until both the 
little boys are in bed, then he goes up to Sydne)r's crib 
and leans over him, asking, with a laugh, 

" You don't feel as if you were floating now^ do you?" 

" Oh ! no, papa, I feel quite thick through and very 
heavy. I sha'nt float about to-night." 

" I hope not. Now, go to sleep, both of you. Good 
night, Paul, and don't let me hear that you have caught 
cold to-morrow." 

And so Dr. Rutherford leaves them. 

The last thing the boys hear is nurse's exclamation, 

'" Just like the doctor !" and in five minutes they are 
as sound asleep as two tops. 




CHAPTER VI. 

THE ELDEST SON OF THE HOUSE. 

"VHE next excitement in the &jnily is caused by Ru- 
pen's return from Winchester. He arrives in the 
evening, and of course Sue is the first to welcome him. 

" Oh ! Rupert, how nice it is to have you home again !" 
she says, hovering round him, " it seems really like the 
Christmas holidays now. Papa was sony he had to go 
out, but he will not be long. Oh ! how you have grown, 
Rupert." 

Sue may well say that. She is tall for her age, but her 
brother is a whole head taller, and looks down at her 
with a kind, superior, and elder-brotherly smile. 

" Yes, I suppose I have grown, but so have you, Sukey, 
And how is father, and the others ?" 

"Father's too good and sweet, and oh! so patient, 
Rupert And the others are all right. Val's out ; he was 
asked to spend the evening with a schoolfellow, but he 
won't be late. You'll see the babies to-morrow. Floss 
is with Miss Griggs in the schoolroom." 
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" Oh ! I'll go and have a look at them before father 
comes," and away goes Rupert, three steps at a time, and 
he flings open the schoolroom door with a crash. 

Sue follows, and is glad to find that Floss looks veiy 
delighted when Rupert appears, though Miss Griggs 
sighs over him, and hopes he is not outgrowing his 
strength. 

There is so much to say, and so much to show, and 
so much to explain, that no one hears Dr. Rutherford re- 
turn, until he is in the schoolroom, and lays his hands 
on his son's shoulders. And then Rupert turns roimd 
quickly, catches at his father's hands, and says in an odd 
sort of voice, 

" I never heard you come, or I should have been down 
to meet you. How are you, father ?" 

" Too busy to be anything but well," answers the doc- 
tor, "and how are you, Rupert? Bless the boy ! How 
he's grown. Sue, come here and stand beside him. 
Why, you're nowhere, and we thought you a fair height 
this morning. But are you ready for supper, Rupert? 
If not, you had better be off, for the bell will ring in a 
minute." 

Away goes Rupert, and Sue flies off to brush her hair, 
and smiles at the radiant face that looks at her from the 
glass. 

And then they all meet in the dining-room. 

Rupert has much to tell his father, and he sits at his 
left hand to-night, and Sue opposite him. Rupert tells 
what he has been doing since he went back, what the 
masters have said to him, what his place is, and what a 
capital fellow Justin Meadows is — and is fether going to 
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get him a gun ? because Justin has promised him some 
capital rabbit shooting, and he is longing to try his hand 
at it. There is also a wood where there are plenty of 
pigeon felts, and Meadows has promised to let him come 
with him and Jacob, the old keeper, and learn to shoot, 
if he may only have a gun ! 

" Well, I'll see," answers his father, while Sue curls up 
her little nose, and says with some disgust, 

" I can't see what fun people can get out of those horrid 
guns ! The noise is enough ! and then it's so horrid to 
kill things." 

" Don't you know. Sue," says her father laughing, " that 
it has been said of the English, that an Englishman is 
never happy unless he is killing something ? It sounds 
very dreadful, but I am afraid that in some cases it is 
only too true. I hope Rupert will never become such a 
lover of * sport,' that he will be able to let nothing live." 

" Oh ! no, father, if I may have a gun for the rabbits 
and the pigeon felts — why. Sue, I wonder you ever eat 
mutton or beef, and as to a fowl, or a pigeon pie — it ought 
to be quite against your principles." 

From any of the others, Sue would angrily resent this 
speech, but Rupert is privileged, and though she colours, 
she makes no answer. She is, however, not best pleased 
when her father says he will lend Rupert his gun, if he 
promises to be very careful of it, which promise of course 
the boy gives with much readiness. 

When Val comes home, he shakes hands with Rupert, 
and seems rather disgusted, on finding how much taller 
his brother has grown. Then he has to hear all the news 
over again, until at last Dr. Rutherford declares that all 
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the younger ones must go to bed, for he wants to talk to 
Rupert. 

So Sue, Val, and Floss have to say good-night, and 
Sue goes rather sadly up to her room. She has wanted 
so much to have a good talk with Rupert herself, but he 
has not seemed to care about it, and there has been no 
opportunity for her to say anything to him. 

And so Sue goes rather discontentedly to bed. Later 
in the night, she hears her father open Rupert's door — 
his room is next Sue's — and say very decidedly, 

" You must put out your light, Rupert ; I can't have this 
sort of thing." 

Then comes a muffled answer which she cannot hear. 

"I can't help that," replies Dr. Rutherford, "we must 
attend to rules here, and one of my strictest rules is, that 
as soon as you are in bed, you must put out the candle. 
Come, out with it." 

Then a good-night is exchanged on both sides, the 
door closes and in the silence that follows. Sue goes to 
sleep. 

Rupert spends the next day in cleaning and examining 
his father's gun, and if Sue did not sit by his side, in 
spite of the unpleasant smell of oil and dirty gun-rags, 
she would see little of her brother. Val's school term 
having come to an end the day before, he is able to dance 
attendance on Rupert, and act "fag" for the occasion, 
for the gun is a matter of deep interest to him also. 

In the afternoon, however, Rupert announces that he 
" must just run over for a few minutes to speak to Justin 
Meadows," and Sue silently watches him depart. 

" Why should he want to see Justin Meadows f ' she 
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thinks bitterly, as she turns back to her work, " he only 
parted from him the day before — has seen him every day 
dming the term, and he has not seen his sister for a long 
time, yet he seems quite content to leave her, though they 
have not had ten minutes' quiet talk by themselves. It 
is very hard !" and Sue sits by the fire stitching at Phyllis's 
frock, and looking very cross. 

Val is at the table, looking at Rupert's new book about 
firearms in general, his elbows on the table, and his head 
resting between his hands. Sue looks at him — he does 
not look cross, and so Sue feels a sudden desire to impart 
her grievance to him. 

" Val," she says, and he looks up. 

" Hullo !" he answers. 

"I wish Rupert had not made such a tremendous 
fiiend of Justin Meadows." 

" Oh ! do you? why?" asks Val surprised. 

" Because he will be going off at all hours, and we shall 
see nothing of him." 

Val laughs unfeelingly. 

" You'll see quite enough of Rupert before his holidays 
are over, I dare say." 

"No, I shall notP^ says Sue indignantly, "besides 
Aunt Cosy is coming after Christmas — and you know 
what Aunt Cosy is !" 

" I know she's the jolliest aunt any one ever had !" 
says Val loyally. 

"Oh! but she won't be jolly now — not one bit! 
Uncle Jeflf is very bad and has to go away to France, 
and Aunt Cosy '11 be as sad as possible — ^and just as we 
were all getting a littie happier!" And two big tears 
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drop on Phyllis's frock. Val looks at his sister, and sees 
the drops. Somehow, at that moment, it occurs to him 
that Sue does not care much for his companionship, and 
he begins to feel a little lonely — ^much as Sue is feeling, 
but he does not say so. 

" I've been looking forward to these holidays so much !" 
says Sue with a sob, " and now it's all going to be horrid 
— I know it is. Rupert will be away all day — ^and there's 
no one else to speak to !" 

Val's foot b^ins to swing under the table, but he is 
silent. 

" If Floss were older, or even a Uttle different, it would 
be something^** grumbles Sue, " but there isn't any one," and 
then Sue looks up and meets Val's eyes, and he laughs. 

" I don't count, it seems," he says, " but I'm very sorry 
for you, Sue, though I don't see how it can be helped. 
Suppose we try to make the best of each other, and see 
how that will answer. What do you say ?" 

" Oh ! I should like that," says Sue more gently, " but 
you see, Val — it's — ^it's — ^it's not quite the same thing." 

" Of course it isn't — no one said it was. I know that 
it makes a great difference, my being two years younger 
than you are, and Rupert a year older, but still, as we 
can't help it, let's try to make the best of it — shall we ?" 

" Oh ! yes, we will," answers Sue brightening, " but 
how, Val ?" 

" Well, let me see. You're working — shall I read to 
you — something about these guns — guns are very inter- 
esting, you know." 

" Oh dear ! I'm afraid I don't care about them," says 
Sue ruefully. " Can't you find anything else ?" 
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" Here's Old Saint Paul's," suggests Val. 

" Oh ! that's so ghastly. Is there nothing else ?" 

"There's 'Windsor Castle,' and 'The Tower of 
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on. 

**0h ! no, those are dreadful !" 
** They're awfully jolly, I can tell you," says Val with a 
*^^gmg look towards his favourites ; " but I'll read some- 
^^^g else if you like. There's * Gulliver's Travels,' would 
-^ou like that?" 

"Oh ! no — I always thought that such a stupid book !" 
^^ Stupid! Well, there's 'Robinson Crusoe,' and the 
,^^wiss Family Robinson,' and that tiresome ' Masterman 
^^dy,' and 'Westward Ho !' " 

"Oh ! yes, read that^^ says Sue, "only read all about 
jayas, and not a word about Frank, because I can't 
'^^ar that part !" 

And so Val begins to read. 

How quickly the short afternoon passes now ! Sue 

^^^an hardly believe it when Rachel brings in the tea- 

"^hings, and begins to light the lamps. Then Sue runs 

^way to smooth her hair before tea, and when she returns 

Uie lamps are lighted and Rupert is standing in the hall, 

showing a dead bird to Val. 

" Look here. Sue," he exclaims, holding it out, " I shot 
it — I shot it myself with Justin's gun. I'll have it stuffed 
as my first shot ! Look ! Isn't he a beauty ?" 

" What is it ?" asks Sue with some disgust, for she does 
not like dead things, " it looks like — oh ! Rupert^ it is a 
thrush ! a song thrush, and you were wicked enough to 
shoot it ! How could you be so horrible, and how could 
that Meadows boy let you? only I dare say he is as 
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horrid and cruel as you will become, if you — ** but here 
Sue is stopped by her own choking, indignant tears, and 
a shout of laughter from the boys. 

" Here, Justin, come and defend yourself," calls Rupert, 
and the next moment, to Sue's horror, ^^ thai Meadows 
boy^ comes forward from behind an alcove, where he had 
been examining Dr. Rutherford's gun. 

Justin Meadows does not look horrid or cruel. He is 
six months older than Rupert, and about the same height, 
but very slight and almost delicate looking. His curly 
brown hair is falling about his forehead in very becoming 
disorder, his blue eyes twinkle a little mischievously, as 
he looks at Sue, but his lips are grave as he says, 

"Tm very sorry, but I didn't know it was a song 
thrush. It was getting a little dark and I could not see. 
It was quite my fault, not Rupert's. I told him to fire, 
and he did, and I think it was only a fluke his hitting it 
I am very sorry you think so badly of me." 



CHAPTER VII. 

AN INVITATION. 

Q* UE is too much aghast to make any proper answer to 
*^ Justin's apology, she can only falter, " I beg your 
pardon ! I did not know you were there." 

"Is that a reason for abusing me?'' laughs Justin, 
" but I promise that we will kill no more singing birds if 
possible ; only please don't look in that comer, because 
you may be still more shocked." 

" I can't see the use of killing things," says Sue, trying 
to recover her usual spirit, " and as for the pleasure — that 
is quite beyond me !" and she walks off into the dining- 
room to make the tea. 

The next moment, Dr. Rutherford comes in, and she 
can hear Val and Rupert telling him, amid much laughter, 
the dreadful things she has said about Justin Meadows, 
and Sue turns crimson with shame and anger. 

When they come in to tea, she is ready for them, only 
she is most indignant to find that " thai Meadows boy" 
takes a place beside her, and begins to talk as if nothing 
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had happened. He avoids the subject of " sport," an< 
talks to her of such things as interest him, feeling sur^ 
that Rupert's sister must be interested also. Cricket, 
football, lawn tennis, are all discussed, and before tea ]s 
over. Sue thinks that Justin Meadows seems a very nice 
fellow — only, with a slight shudder, she remembers the 
little grey pile in the hall, which he had warned her not 
to examine. 

" It is all very well for you" sa3rs Sue pensively, " but 
it is so dififerent with girls. Boys may run, and jump, 
and climb to their heart's content, but girls must only sit 
still and look nice, and that is what I dislike so much. 
I like the summer holidays well enough, because the 
birds sing, and I can sit under the trees and read a book, 
but there is nothing to do in the winter, and now Rupert 
of course will be going out for his shooting and such 
things. Oh ! I don't like winter !" 

" Don't you ? I do — if it is a real, good, downright 
winter, with plenty of frost and snow," says Justin with 
brightening eyes ; " and that is what I hope we are going 
to have." 

" Oh ! but think how the poor suffer !" says Sue, who 
knows well enough the poverty-stricken look of a cottage 
at the end of a six weeks' frost ; " I always feel as if we 
ought not to wish for a hard winter, because it is so 
dreadful for them." 

'* But a wet winter is almost as bad, and a great deal 
more unhealthy — ask your father," says Justin ; " no, I 
don't think it is wrong to wish for a healthy winter, with 
a fair share of frost and snow, when everything looks 
bright and jolly, instead of dirty and disagreeable. I am 
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one of those lucky fellows whose birthdays come in the 

holidays, and I always have some fun then. I was bom 

OD the 6th of January." 

"Oh! how nice, on Twelfth Day. Then you have a 

birthday coming. Eve — the youngest but one of the 

children — ^was four the other day. Oh ! father," she 

exclaims, suddenly turning to him, " I must tell you what 

Eve did this morning. She had got hold of something, 

I don't know what it was, but she carried it very carefully 

and dug a hole in the garden and buried it there. I saw 

her doing it, and asked what it was, youll never guess 

what she answered ! She nodded her head very gravely, 

and said, * IVe been planting the seed of a Christmas 

tree, so that when it grows up, we shall have it.' I 

hadn't the heart to tell her it was no good, she seemed 

so much in earnest about it." 

They all laugh at Eve's idea, but Justin says quickly, 

" I wish you would let her come to my birthday party. 
Dr. Rutherford, and I promise to let her have a delight- 
fiil Christmas tree. Mother has said that I may have 
just what I like that evening, and I was thinking what 
fun it would be to have a real, big, children's party." 

Dr. Rutherford shakes his head, though he laughs. 

" My dear boy, big parties for little children are the 
greatest mistake in the world. They eat too much, are 
over-excited, become cross, tired, envious, and disap- 
pointed. They are certain to fix their affections on a 
particular toy, which is equally certain to fall into the 
hands of their neighbour, who, in their turn, would have 
preferred something else. A Christmas tree is a very 
pretty thing, and happy children are always a pieXl^ ^^^^.^ 
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but as a doctor, I can answer for it that cluldren's parties 
are a mistake, as far as the children are concerned." 

" Oh ! father P* and " Oh ! papa 1" is exclaimed on all 
sides. 

" Yes, I am sorry to say that experience has taught me 
the bitter truth," continues Dr. Rutherford, laughing; "a 
child's party one week, generally means the doctor the 
next. No, Justin, I won't let you corrupt my little Eve." 

" Well, but. Dr. Rutherford, do you object to a liitk 
party — small and early — with a dozen or twenty children? 
Might not even your little Eve be allowed to come to 
that?" 

" Yes, on conditions." 

" Conditions ! Certainly. What are they ?" 

'^ Nothing stronger than weak tea, nothing richer than 
sponge cake, nothing deadlier than barley-sugar. If you 
agree to that, I have no further objection to make, and 
would even come to the party myself." 

" Oh ! but will you ?" begs Justin, " that would be such 
capital fun, and we would have the Christmas tree just 
the same. Will you let them come, and come yourself 
Dr. Rutherford ?" 

" Them / You don't know what you are asking, Justin. 
Eve is the youngest of seven, and there is yet another. 
Eve and I will come, if you like." 

But there is an outcry at once. 

"Oh! father! how greedy, only you and Eve to a 
Christmas tree !" exclaims Sue laughing. 

" But I mean it," says Justin, looking into Dr. Ruther- 
ford's eyes with his steady, honest blue ones ; " I want 
them all to come — all seven, and you to make the num- 
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fcer even, please. And we'll all drink weak tea, and eat 

^e sponge cake, and the barley-sugar, and it shall be a 

capital party if I can make it one. I have all sorts of 

splendid ideas, and you must help me, Rupert." 

"Well," says Rupert slowly, "of course I'll help you 
as much as I can, only when you could have a r^<7/ party, 
it seems to me very odd that you should think of having 
a parcel of children." 

'^Because I like the children, and I like to see them 
happy. I shall enjoy giving Miss Eve her first Christmas 
tree, and there are xsome other tinies that I shall get 
mother to ask." 

" Oh ! of course if you do it like that, it's very good of 
you," replies Rupert ; " only I am afraid that I should 
not be so unselfish." 

" I am not unselfish," says Justin shortly, " it is what 
I like. There is no unselfishness in that, I suppose." 

" There may be some," remarks Dr. Rutherford with a 
kindly smile, " the habit of giving up to others may, in 
time, become a pleasure. But I shall not consider it an 
engagement until I have received an invitation firom your 
mother, Justin." 

" Very well, sir. It will come." 

" Now mind, no one is to mention this to any of the 
little ones, in case it should not come off." 

They all promise, and tea being over, the party breaks 
up, and Justin goes away. 






CHAPTER Vlir. 



" QUE, what did you eat for dinDerP" asks Rupert. 

•^ "What did I eat for dinner?" she echoes in 
astonishment, " What a very odd question. Rabbit pie." 

" Oh ! and do you like rabbit pie ?" 

" Yes, very much. What makes you ask such funny 
questions ?" 

"Justin told me to. He wanted to know if you ate 
any of the rabbits he shot" 

For a moment Sue looks dreadfully horrified, a little 
as if she had been accused of being a cannibal, then she 
answers hastily, 

" If one remembered such things about everything that 
comes to dinner — what should we eat, I should like to 
know ? Of course it seems very dreadful, and if I had 
thought of it, I dare say I should not have eaten rabbit, 
only I forgot all about it." 

"Well, you mustn't mind if Justin laughs about it 
He was highly amused with you. Sue, and calls himsdf 
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E\at Meadows boy.' I imagine he has a dull time of it 
ibome, being the only one, and then his father is such 
invalid and cannot walk. Justin is a very nice feUow, 
only an awful tease, when he knows you well enough." 
. ** Oh ! / sha'nt mind him," says Sue, with a little toss of 
her head \ " I dare say he is no worse than you and Val." 
** Ah ! wait till you see," answers Rupert mysteriously. 
Justin is as good as his word about the invitation, for 
before night, Dr. Rutherford receives the most elaborate 
invitation ever penned. 

** Mrs. Meadows requests the pleasure of 
Dr. Rutherford's, 
Mr. Rupert Rutherford's, 
Miss Rutherford's, 
Mr. Valentine Rutherford's, 
Miss Florence Rutherford's, 
Mr. Paul Rutherford's, 
Mr. Sydney Rutherford's, 
and Miss Eve Rutherford's company on the 6th of 
January, at 3 o'clock, p.m., on the auspicious oc- 
casion of her son Mr. Justin Meadows' eighteenth 
birthday. R. S. V. P." 
The writing is unmistakably Justin's, and the post- 
script, on the other side, makes them all laugh. 

" Dofit let the children come in starched frocks, please. 
If I were King of England, I would forbid the use of 
starch in the Royal Laundries. Yours, J. M." 

" How nice his collars, and cuffs, and shirt fronts would 
look !" laughs Rupert, " he forgets that. But you will 
answer this, father, and let me take the letter — ^won't 
you?" and Dr. Rutherford assents. 

£ 
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The next day is Christmas Eve, and the children are 
all very mysterious in their preparations for Christmas 
Day. 

Very simple preparations they are, little presents worked 
by loving hands. Sue's are of course, the prettiest and 
most useful. A knitted crimson woollen cap for Rupert^ 
a new bag for his school books for Val, with his initials 
embroidered on it in gold-coloured silk ; a lace collar for 
Floss, worked with delicate braid and web-like stitches, 
a couple of balls for Paul and Sydney, a knitted jacket 
for Eve, and the white frock for Phyllis. 

Then there is also her greatest triumph, a netted silk 
purse for her father, which has cost her many a half-hour 
of secret work, and is at last really finished with tassels 
and rings to keep in the money. 

But to-day Sue is thinking. She has finished all het 
presents, the frock is neatly folded up in her drawer, and 
she has looked through the array with some pride, for sh€ 
has never been able to manage such nice presents before 

Just then Rupert's voice is heard, and Sue hastily shutf 
the drawer and answers his knock with " Come in." 

" Look here, I'm off to see Justin, and take father's 
letter. Perhaps I shall get him to come back with me, 
father said I might. What are you doing ? Presents r 

" Yes," and Sue opens the drawer cautiously, giving 
the red cap a little push, which sends it out of view, and 
lets her brother peep in. 

"Is that white frock for me?" asks Rupert, laughing 
" or the jacket, or one of those balls ? I say. Sue, yoi 
have done a lot of work for us all this year. What have 
you done for yourself, eh ?" 
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"Oh ! plenty of things, more than I could tell you. I 
iave done all my own mending, and you know mamma 
osed to say that the great test of a lady's work is, how 

she mends her own things." 

" Well — I'm off. Would you like to have a peep into 
my room first. Sue? * just one little peep,' as Eve says." 

" Oh ! yes," says Sue gladly, for this is the first time 
Rupert has sought her of his own accord, and she feels 
she must make the most of it. 

" Come on, then," and Rupert leads the way. 

Such an untidy room it is ! Boots in all directions, a 
jacket lying on the bed, gun-rags in one comer, a bag of 
cartridges in another, the gun itself leaning against the 
dressing table. A young ferret (a recent present from 
Jacob, the Park House gamekeeper) is in a cage near the 
window, and in the middle of the room, a lawn tennis 
racquet and a box of balls with the lid off and the balls 
scattered about the room. Over the mantelpiece hang a 
bow and a quiver of arrows, a spear from some savage 
nation, a couple of ancient horse-pistols and an old 
broken sword. On the chest of drawers repose a cricket 
bat and a huge, leather-covered football, also a splendid 
model ship, now used as a receptacle for all odds and 
ends of litter in the room. Rupert marches in, nothing 
dismayed, and drags a box out from under the dressing 
table, but Sue pauses to look round the room. 

"Did you bring Justin Meadows up here the other 
day ?" she asks after a moment. 

" Yes, why not ?" 

" And was it as — as tidy as it is now?" 

" Oh dear^ no ! Rachel has been putting ever so many 
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things by, and I don't know wha-e half of them a^ 
yet Why? what's the matter? The room is all rij^<^ 
isn't it?" 

"It's awful, Rupert I" says Sue, suddenly breakiB|^ 
into a peal of laughter ; " I don't believe you know what 
a tidy room looks like." 

'^ Oh ! yes, I know, all bare and horrid Now I like 
a room to look as if some one lived in it, and used it 
and kept their things in it." 

"Well, certainly no one would ever think you k^ 
your room for ornament and not for use, Rupert, dear. 
I never saw anything so untidy ! Why, papa's room, 
when he is in the most desperate hurry, is nothing to this 
dreadful litter." 

" Litter ! nonsense ! There is nothing here that 1 
don't want and use. Litter, indeed r and Rupert b^;iM 
to push the box away without giving Sue the peep he 
has promised. 

But Sue goes to his side, and putting her arms round 
his neck, kisses him. 

"Don't be angry with me, Rupert," she says very 
sweetly ; " I did not mean to find feult, only your idea of 
tidiness is so comical !" 

Rupert laughs, smooths the frown from his brow, and 
draws out the box once more. 

" Now, only a little peep !" he says, and lifts the lid. 
There are two or three books, a top, a wooden horse, a 
ball with a ring for Phyllis to bite, a packet of sugar- 
plums for Eve, and apart from the others, something, done 
^P in silver paper. 

*' Yes, that's //," says Rupert, as Sue glances at it anc 
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colours ; " wouldn't you like to know what it is ? I know 

youTl like it, Sukey, and will value it too." 
"Oh dear ! what can it be ? Let me feel it !" 
"Not a feel ! You'd guess at once. Come away I" 
Kupert shuts the box with a bang and pushes it away 

again, and they both go down together. 
"Well, good-bye for the present, Sue/' says Rupert, as 

he flings his gun over his shoulder ready to depart; 

"take care of yourself, and I'll try not to become as 

'horrid and cruel as that Meadows boy !'" 
Sue flies at him, and pretends to box his ears, and the 

next moment they have parted, breathless and laughing, 

and Rupert goes on his way. 



CHAPTER IX. 

NARROW ESCAPES. 

T3 UPERT finds Justin in his father's study, M of 
plans for the party and Christmas tree. 

Mr. Meadows, in his chair with the great wheels, is 
listening with an amused face to his son's account of Sue's 
imexpected attack on him, and Mrs. Meadows is working 
near the fire. 

Everything in the house and in the room shows the 
good taste and wealth of its owners, and Rupert suddenly 
begins to envy his friend all the pretty and amusing things 
that belong to him. 

Justin is at his father's elbow, mending with a pair of 
pliers a toy steam engine which has come to grief, while 
Mr. Meadows makes suggestions for its improvement 

Rupert shakes hands with Mr. and Mrs. Meadows, but 
Justin merely looks up with a bright welcoming smile^ 
and shows his hands which are covered with oil. 

" Have you brought your gun, Rupert ? That is right 
Jacob is going to take us to Shotover Wood this morning. 
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and I feel a sort of thrill all over me. Think of shooting 
/w/ pheasants and partridges. Vive le sport T 

"It's just as well that Sue doesn't hear you say so," 
laughs Rupert 

And Justin says quickly, " Oh ! about the rabbits ? 
Did you ask her ?" 

"Yes, she ate rabbit pie and liked it. You should 
have seen her face when I said you had shot them." 
Justin laughs. 

"Well, I suppose girls are like that, and of course it is 

veiy tenderhearted and sentimental, but they eat fish and 

g^e just as much as any one else who has not such 

strong opinions on the subject. There, father, I think 

that will work well now. Are you going to take it back 

to Ted ? Then please tell him, if the cog bends again, 

to let me have it back, and I will see if I can't get a 

stronger one somehow. It is a capitally made toy." 

"And isn't that like him?" says Rupert, "always 
working for children, and messing about with their toys 
while the pheasants are waiting to be shot." 

" It's done, it's done," exclaims Justin, springing up, 
" I sha'nt keep you a minute now, so don't say any more 
about it. By the by, has Dr. Rutherford sent any answer 
to my invitation ?" 

" Yes, I forgot it, here it is," and Rupert brings a rather 
crumpled letter out of his pocket. 

" No, I can't touch it. Will you read it, mother, while 
I get this oil off my fingers, and send word to Jacob?" 

The letter proves to be a most satisfactory acceptance 
of the invitation, and the doctor promises no starched 
frocks. Then the boys meet in the hall, and go off under 
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Jacob's guidance to Shotover Wood. Near luncheon 
time, Sue begins to wonder why the boys do not com^ 
when the hall door bursts open and in they rush, breath- 
less, excited, both talking at once, and a very ^ bag (^ 
game, shot (all but one) by Justin. 

Sue comes into the hall and tries not to look disgusted, 
as one by one the pretty brown birds are turned out of 
the bag, and Justin sees her lift up a pretty, limp head, 
and softly touch the feathers, with a pitying, caressing 
movement 

" Yes, I know," he says, in answer to her mute look of 
reproach, '' but they are not singing birds, and we did not 
lose one woimded one that I know of. But jou wiD 
forgive me, I hope, when you see them at dinner, nicely 
roasted, with bread sauce and gravy, and condescend to 
treat them — as you did the rabbits T' 

Sue colours ; she does not ever like to be laughed at, 
but as she looks up, Justin's eyes disarm all that his 
tongue has said to offend her, and she smiles in spite of 
herself. 

'' Yes, I forgot, and I ate them," she answers frankly. 
'^ I dare say it seems silly to you that I would not have 
done so had I been reminded at the time, but I can't help 
that." 

Then Rupert calls impatiently to Justin, and he goes. 

" Did you take that cartridge out of yoiu: gun, before 
you came in?" asks Justin, as he and Rupert scramble 
through their toilet. 

" Yes, I think so. It will be all right, never fear, and 
111 look directly I go down." 

Justin is ready first, and he goes down into the hall. 
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to the alcove where the guns are standing, and there 
&<is Sydney with Rupert's gun in his small hands. 
' Before Justin has time to speak, Sydney has seen him 
^ got into a fright, he becomes hopelessly entangled 
ffl the gun, and with a report that terrifies the whole 
household, it goes off. When Justin, who has been half 
blinded by the flash, recovers his presence of mind, he 
sees Sydney and the gun lying on the floor, and Sue 

* ■ 

standing in a doorway, exactly where the muzzle pointed. 
In an agony of fear Justin picks up Sydney, and finds he 
is more frightened than hurt, having been knocked down 
<fcly by the recoil. But Sue stands still in the doorway, 
^ pale, and holding her hand over her right ear. 
"Are you hurt?" cries Justin, springing to her side. 
"Are you?" she asks. 

"Not a bit; it was not pointed at me. But you, your 
hand is covered with blood. Let me look, you must let 
oae look," and he draws the hand down from her ear. 

Very great is his relief when he sees it. The ear is 
bleeding, but there is nothing more serious than a graze 
from one of the shot which are imbedded in the door, 
just beyond where Sue's head was resting at the moment 
the gun went off. 

By this time Rupert has joined the party, and finds 
Sue crying hysterically from the shock and flight, Justin 
very white, but still able to give a lucid account oi what 
has happened, and Sydney far more concerned that the 
gun knocked him down than at Sue's narrow escape. 
Rachel is also there, and Miss Griggs comes trembling 
to know whether there are thieves in the house. And 
while they are all in a state of confusion, Dt. IBLMlYi^xfot^ 
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comes in. He looks very grave as he hears the sto 
from Rupert, and orders Sydney to the nursery f 
immediate punishment, while he leads Sue into 1 
library and shuts the door. 

Sue sits sobbing in her chair, feeling a very comfortal 
victimised sensation, a sharp tingling in her ear, a 
something in her throat which makes her feel that s 
must cry. A little cold water and a scrap of plaster so 
make the wound (which is not much larger than a pi 
head) more comfortable, and then Dr. Rutherford spea 
in a different tone. 

" Now, Sue, don't let us have any more tears, my chi 
Instead of crying, you ought to be thinking how mercifu 
your life has been spared. From what I can make < 
of Rupert's story, Justin seems to have run some risk als 

" Yes, papa," says Sue, wiping her eyes, " I thought 
first that he must have been hurt, and oh ! how white 
looked." 

" And so did you, I have no doubt, you don't Ic 
very rosy now. Come in to lunch, for I can see you \ 
wanting food, and then we must hear what that p< 
little man upstairs has to say for himself. He is a te 
ble pickle." 

Then they all go in to luncheon. 

Not a word of reproach does Dr. Rutherford speak 
the chief culprit, careless Rupert, who brought the loac 
gun into the house, but the silence makes Rupert o 
feel it the more bitterly. He knows that quiet look 
his father's face so well — and sees that his father avo 
his beseechmg glance, 

Justin has quite recovered firom his fright, but they 
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afl more silent than usual. When they leave the dining- 
n)om, Rupert follows his father, while Justin and Sue go 
into the drawing-room with Floss and Paul, where Justin 
amuses them all with an account of a journey up the 
l^e he once took with his father and mother, telling 
of the fimny adventures they had, and the people they 
met After a little while Rupert comes back, looking 
very giave, and rather crestMen, and Justin (who guesses 
^t has been taking place) suggests that they should go 

Ottt 

"Lefs take our guns round to Jacob's and ask him to 
<^ean them and keep them out of harm's way," says 
Mtm, cheerfully, hoping to comfort his friend, "and 
next time we go out — " 

"I've promised father to have nothing to do with guns 
nntil after your party — it was aU I could do 1 Of course 
^s very hard, but it was my fault as much, or rather more 
^ Syd's, for I ought to have known and remembered 
^ut the cartridge, and as Syd is going to be punished, 
of course I ought to give up something too. So I did 
^ I could, and said I would not touch any gun till after 
the 6th." 

"Oh !" says Justin, with a very disappointed face ; " I 

^ very sorry — I had hoped — but of course it is only right 

of you to do it, so there is no more to be said. I sha'nt 

care about the shooting without you, you may be sure of 

that" 

It has been on the tip of Justin's tongue, to teU Rupert 
that he has asked several young men of the neighbour- 
hood to come on the 3rd of January, and have a regular 
shooting party — ^and how Rupert has missed it ! Justin 
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thinks it kinder not to tell him, in case he should le 
the promise, which, as it is, it has cost him some € 
to give; so he spares Rupert the knowledge of idi 
real sacrifice he has unconsciously made, and they g€ 
for a walk together. 

Sue has a headache, and lies down in her own n 
forgetting her frights and troubles in the "Wide, ' 
World,'' and finally going sound asleep, as the light ; 
and the room darkens. 

There, her father finds her when he comes home, 
glad enough he is to notice that she is her own b: 
self again, and has nearly forgotten the morning's fr 
and only remembers it as a cause for thankfulness. 



"^"^^^^S^fe^^ 



PHRISTMAS Day passes very happUy with the little 
Rutheifords, in spite of certain sad recollections of 
"hat happened on their last Christmas Day, Their father 
does his best to be bright and cheeri^ul, and he succeeds 
111 making them all very happy. The presents are much 
•dimred, particularly Sue's, being all her own work. But 
^e's present from Rupert delights her as much as any- 
thing. It is a large coloured photograph of her father in 
' pretty plush frame — a photograph taken at Rupeif s 
'^est, and kept a secret by his desire. 

Id the morning, they go to church, all but Eve and 
Phyllis, and the walk home through the clear bright air 
■"for there is a shght frost — is very delightful, and they 
sH come in very hungry. 

And when they scamper down to dinner, and Eve is 
put in hCT high chair on one side of her father and Phyllis 
« the other, the big turkey comes in, and all the fim 
m exdtement of the Christmas dinner begins. 
To greedy boys and gitls, this Christmas dumu'WQulL'i 
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not be much enjoyment It is true the turkey is plump 
and tender, and the bread sauce as nice as Sarah's skilM 
hands can make it, but the pudding is not rich enough to 
make them all ill the next day, and not one drop oC 
brandy is allowed. 

When Paul asks why in so many of the Christmas pic- 
tures, the pudding is all on fire, and theirs never is, and Val 
says he should like to try what it is like, his fother answers, 

'^ I am afiaid you will have to wait a long time for that, 
VaL I think if people cannot eat plum-pudding without 
brandy, they had better let it alone." 

And they all agree that that would be a great pity. 

" But, father," says Val, " some people say it is more 
wholesome with brandy." 

" I think, Val, those are the people who really like it, 
and being afiaid or ashamed to own it, are obliged to 
give some other reason. But to those who find plam- 
pudding unwholesome unless they have burnt brandy 
with it, I should certainly say, they had better not eat it 
After this, I suppose no one wants any pudding." 

There is a shout instantly, in which Eve and Phyllis 
join, though, of course, they understand nothing of the 
conversation, but any noise is delightful to babyhood. 

All the young Rutherfords eat their pudding with great 
satisfaction and send their plates for more, until the big 
pudding becomes a very small one. 

When dinner is over, in spite of Christmas Day, Dr. 
Rutherford is obliged to go off" and see one or two of his 
patients, and the children are left to amuse themselves. 

As they are playing games in the schoohroom, horn 
which the table and sundry chairs have been cleared, the 
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door opens and Justin Meadows comes in. Sue is acting 
head cobbler in hunt-the-slipper, and Val is standing over 
her with her shoe in his hand, while he gives the most 
extraordinary directions as to the mending. The children 
are all shouting with laughter, only Val stands gravely in 
their midst 

"Now, you quite understand me," says Val, tapping 
Sue's head gently with the shoe, " you see I want my 
shoe made very easy, because it's just here that the shoe 
pinches, and IVe heard that * an easy boot bespeaks the 
freedom of the sole.' Freedom of the sole ! That's 
what I want And now I wish you to put a neat patch 
of white kid just here. I prefer white kid, because as 
blacking has become so common, I intend to have my 
shoes for the future, polished with whiting. Now remem- 
ber what I say." 

The next moment, Sue catches sight of Justin, whose 
eyes are sparkling with amusement, and she gives a little 
startled, " Oh !" Then Justin comes forward and shakes 
hands with her, saying, with a frank boyish blush, 

"A Merry Christmas and many of them, and thank 
you ever so much for remembering me." 
And Sue answers, " Thank you, the same to you. I 

was very glad that I could do it." 
Then Justin passes round to greet the others, and is 

presently installed on the floor between Sydney and Eve. 
"What did you give him?" whispers Rupert to Sue 

during an interval of the game. 
" Oh ! nothing worth giving, I know ; it was only be- 

ause I thought he was rather lonely and would like 

omething to show that he was not forgotten. I gave 
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him that flower painting I did last summer^ water lilie^ 
and reeds — don't you remember it? I wished it wa^ 
something better !" 

''Never mind, it's the idea, not the thing, he care^ 
about. He has everything that money can buy, and yet 
he does such queer things. I found him the other day, 
with dirty, oily hands, mending a toy engine that be- 
longed to a little neighbour." 

" How nice of him ! But I am so glad he can come 
in here like this, because we can do all we can to make 
it lively and pleasant for him." 

Rupert assents, and the game goes on merrily. 

At length, while they are playing blind man's bu£^ it 
comes to Justin's turn to be blindfolded, and Rupert ties 
the handkerchief without mercy. The next moment die 
door softly opens and Dr. Rutherford enters, and creeps 
in among the crowd. There is a scuflle, he is almost 
caught, but at the last moment skilfully substitutes Sue 
in his place. 

Justin stands still ; he knows perfectly well who it is 
he has caught, but he does not know what to call her. 
'' Miss Rutherford" sounds so cold, '' Sue" so familiar, 
" Miss Sue" so like a servant — ^Justin begins to drag off 
the handkerchief. 

" Stop !" shouts Val, " you haven't guessed. Who is it ?* 

" Why, of course I know," answers Justin, " there can 
be no mistake," and in a most determined manner he 
tugs at the knot. 

But Rupert seizes him by the elbows, and cries out 
that it won't do, and Justin, driven into a comer says, 
" Your sister, you tiresome fellow. Now let me go !" 
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"Which sister ? You must say ! IVe got three in the 
room, and they're all pla3dng." 

"It's Miss Rutherford." 

There is a perfect yell of laughter. 

"Come forward, 'Miss Rutherford,' and let me bandage 
jour eyes," calls Val with mock politeness ; " I wonder 
that a young lady like you can join in such childish 
amusements. Come, stoop your head, or I can't get at 
you. Now then, *Miss Rutherford,' catch whom you 
can !" and Val with a sudden twist sends her spinning 
into the middle of the room. 

* 

Sue is very angry with Val, and tries to make a clutch 
at him, but he is gone ; she is giddy from the twist given, 
and feels she is falling. Her father calls out "Take care !" 
and some one catches and holds her up, but not before her 
slight fingers have taken a firm hold of the coat sleeve. 

"I've caught some one !" she says. 

"I think he caught you," remarks Dr. Rutherford, 
laughing, " but who is it, Sue ?" 

In the mean time Justin has buttoned his coat over 
lis watch chain and given his curls a smooth in the hope 
that they will keep in their place, and Rupert has come 
dose, thinking that his near presence may confuse Sue. 
But Sue does not speak in a hurry. 

"Kneel down, please," she says, and her captive obe- 
diently drops on one knee. Then she softly draws her 
fegers over the curly head and down the blushing face, 
and says decidedly, 

"Ifs Justin." 

"Of course it is, * Miss Rutherford !'" says Val, "and 
yoa ought to have made that out a great deal sooner. 

F 
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We have none of us got curly wigs like that I ik 
Justin, it's quite lovely to see you blush ! How do f| 
do it ? Could you teach me ?" 

'^ I am afraid not, you are too hardened," answers Jfl 
tin, his colour justifying Val's attack, "besides you won! 
have too many things to blush for. But I absolutely n 
fuse to be blindfolded again." 

And so the game is changed for something else. 

Poor Sue ! Val gives her no peace, and she is " Mi 
Rutherford" to the end of the evening. 

" Oh dear ! I wish you hadn't called me that !" sa; 
Sue in a low voice to Justin, as they reassemble, wash< 
and brushed for tea. 

" I am very sorry — I wish I hadn't — ^but I didn't knc 
what to call you." 

" Why SuCy of course," answers the girl, opening her I 
blue eyes at him, and laughing, " every one calls me Su< 

" Thank you. You can't think what a jolly Christm 
Day I've had ! You've all been so kind to me, alm< 
like my own brothers and sisters. I am afraid I ha 
been envying Rupert very often this afternoon. ' 
course, if my father were not such an invalid, it would 
different, but it does seem very lonely sometimes." 

" I wish we could help you," says Sue in her gen 
voice, " I wish we could be your brothers and siste 
Shall we adopt you ?" and she gives a laugh at her o\ 
idea. 

" I wish you could !" says Justin, earnestly. 

"Very well, /will at any rate, and I am sure Rupi 
will. I'll ask father, and perhaps hell adopt you t< 
and then you will really belong to us, you know." 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TEMPER AMD A TRAP. 



ALAS! for the peace of the community! Alas! for 
^ the adopted brother! Next day, after spending 
some houis with Justin, Rupert comes home looking like 
a thunder-cloud. He sl^ms the front door, and flinging 
Ids cap into a comer, dashes up stMrs and locks himself 
Bto his own room. There Sue hears him padng up and 
dnm as if in a great rage, and she wonders what can 
ian happened to annoy him. 

At last, a few minutes before tea-time, Rupert comes 
down and finds Sue alone in the dining-room. "Well," 
fie says, with an attempt at a laugh, " so much for Justin's 
(bendship ! What do you think he has done 7" 

"Oh, what?" asks Sue, looking horrified, for Rupert's 
looe might imply almost any atrocity on Justin's part. 

" You know what father made me promise when that 
tiresome Syd meddled with my gun f Well, I told Justin 
directly I came from father's study, that I was not to 
touch a gun again till after the sixth of January, — ^you were 
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there and heard it all, — and now he has got a laige paitf 
of fellows coming to shoot on the third, just because lie 
didn't want me. Of course he says he asked them aD 
before, but if he did, why not have said so when I told 
him about my promise to father? I didn't think he 
would have done such a mean thing, and I shall never 
speak to him again — never !" 

" Oh ! Rupert, how can you be so unjust ? I am sore 
he could not have known about your promise to fiuhei^ 
He would never have been so unkind. Or if he had 
heard about it, he must have forgotten. You ought not 
to say such horrid things about Justin." 

"Well, I don't care," says Rupert very crossly, **of 
course Justin is at liberty to ask whom he likes, when he 
likes, but it is not what I expected of him, and I shall 
certainly let him know it. I don't like those sort of 
friends, who are so fond of you one minute, and are ready 
to throw you over the next." 

" It seems to me you are describing your own conduct 
and not Justin's," says Sue more sharply than she has 
ever addressed her favourite brother, and in a moment 
the torrent of his wrath is turned on her. 

" Well ! I never should have thought you would have 
taken his part against me. But that is Justin's way, I can 
see. He is ready to throw over any old friends for a new 
comer, and you are like him. You would readily give 
me up for the sake of this ridiculous new idea of an 
adopted brother. Well, I don't care, and I have no 
doubt I can get on well enough without either of you!" 
and Rupert marches out of the room with his head held 
very high. But when he finds himself alone in the hall, 
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X sense of loneliness comes over him, a feeling that all 
interest and enjoyment in life have left him, and at last 
be seeks refuge from himself in his father's study until 
the doctor comes in, and then Rupert meekly follows him 
m to tea. 

Dr. Rutherford is much more lively than usual this 
evening, and the contrast between his better spirits and 
Rupert's gloomy looks and words, is very marked. Sue 
is sad and gentle, but Rupert takes no notice of her, and 
does not look in her direction. 

Poor Sue ! it is rather hard on her, but she does her 
best, and at last tea is over. 

Dr. Rutherford, after a few minutes, pays no attention 
to his sulky son, and when tea is over, he is obliged to 
go out again. 

As he is standing in the hall. Sue comes by, and he 
catches her by the arm, asking in a low tone, " What is 
wrong with Rupert, Sue ? And what is the matter with 
M my child ?" 

"Oh, father, Rupert has been so unjust, so unfair! 
he has been quarrelling with Justin, and then he was 
angry with me for taking Justin's part, when he knows — " 
" Hush ! he will hear you. Don't meddle with their 
quarrels. Sue, but trust me, they will get over it if let 
done. Don't vex yourself about it, and try to keep friendly 
rith Rupert, even if he is angry and unjust to others. 
Ton will do no good by mixing in his quarrels, and you 
[lay have your feelings much hurt. Let them alone, and 
: will all blow over." 

Dr. Rutherford stoops and kisses his daughter's rather 
uckered brow, upon which she looks up smiling. 
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" How good you are, papa, dear ! But suppose Rup^ 
does not make it up with Justin before the sixth I Tb^ 
would be dreadful" 

" Oh ! I see now what is troubling you. You shall nO* 
lose your party, Sue, nor any of the others their fon if J 
can help it. Now, I must be off at once." 

Sue is happier now that her father has taken the matted 
into his own hands, and it is not from a selfish fear <^» 
losing a pleasant party, though that would be a groLi^ 
disappointment, but it is because she knows what ^ 
mortification such a disaster would be to Justin. Ba^ 
the quarrel is settled even sooner than Sue daies to 
hope. 

As she sits in the dining-room by the fire, after Radiel- 
has drawn the curtains and before the lamp has come^ 
her book is in her lap, and her thoughts far away, th^ 
door opens softly, and a voice says cautiously, 

" Sue !" 

In a moment Sue jumps up and whispers, '^ Justin !" 

" Yes, don't tell any one. I — I just came over for z^ 
minute to see you and ask about Rupert Is he very 
savage?" 

" Yes, very." 

" Did he tell you all about it ?" 

'^ Yes, at least he said you had arranged a shooting 
party for the third, and he could not go because of his 
promise." 

" Yes, I know it looks bad, but really they were all 
asked before, and I did not like to add to his disappoint- 
ment at the time by telling him of it. I wish I had now I 
I am just as sorry as he is, for it won't be half the fun 
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without him. Did he tell you — did he tell you that he 
made me v^ angry ?* 

^'No, he never said a word about that. I do not 
wonder you were angry, though, I know I was." 
"Thank you," says Justin simply, "it is kind of you to 
f fed for me. I was afraid you might believe what Rupert 
f did, and think I had arranged it on purpose. And then 
he— he wouldn't believe me when I said that they had 
an been asked before. That made me angry, and I 
think after that, I was as much to blame as he was, be- 
cause I answered him very hastily and made matters 
worse. So I have come over to see if he will listen to 
^^ and to say how sorry I am about it, and that I will 
^ all the fellows to come again on the fourteenth, and 
hope he will be able to come then. Where is Rupert ?" 
"Out somewhere setting rat-traps. He and Val went 
^ after tea. Floss is with Miss Griggs, and the little 
^^ are in the nursery. There is no one here but I. 
But I dare say Rupert will be in soon. Can you wait for 
hinj?'» 

** Yes, a little while," and Justin follows Sue's example, 
^d sits down on a low stool on one side of the rug. 
While she returns to her place on the other. 

'^ Shall I ring for the lamp?" asks Sue, after a pause, 
during which she has been wondering how she can enter- 
tain this newly adopted brother. 

"Not for me, thank you. I like the firelight better," 
and then Justin leans back dreamily, and there is another 
silence. 

''How is your father?" asks Sue suddenly, hoping to 
lead up to a conversation. 
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" Much the same, thank you," is the reply. 

" He has always been a. great invilid, has he wx^ 
say Sue, and Justin answers, 

"Yes, ever since his accident, seventeen yeats 
and the conversation ceases. 

At last, just as Sue is beginning to wish that 
would either talk or go, the front door is burst open, and 
Val with a white, horrified fiice, rushes into the dioisg' 






"Is father out still? Oh I Sue, come to Rupeit ai 
once I He has caught his hand in one of those hpmble 
traps and he is in a dreadful state. Come quidc f ioi 
off goes Val, followed by Sue and Justin. 

In the bam, by the light of a flickering tallow candle, 
they find Rupert sitting in a cramped position, his Idi 
hand on the ground out of sight, his light hand suppoit 
ing his head. As they draw near, he looks up and says 
hoarsely. 

" Don't touch me I Don't come near me !" and seenis 
to shrink even from their pitying looks. 

" Is his hand still in the trap 7" asks Justin, aad Til 
nods, adding, 

" He tried to get it out, but he couldn't, and he boiled 
when I touched it. What » to be done ?" 

Sue's white face is full of pity, but she has not nOK 
enough to give any assistance, so Justin is the first to cOttt 
to the rescue. 

He lifts the candle and brings it round to where ib 
light can fall on the wounded hand. The sight tnako 
him give an involuntaiy shiver. 

" Sue," he says gently, hoping to spare her some pain 
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ght, "you must go in quickly and ask Rachel for 
of warm water and a lot of soft rag. Make haste, 
ing it yourself." 

runs away, thankful to do anything, and Justin 
the most of the time before her return, 
ire, Val, you must help me," he says, and trying 
his ears to Rupert's pleadings to be left alone, he 
\ trap and the wounded hand as carefully as he 
Sven that touch brings a groan to Rupert's lips, 
tries to draw the hand away, but Justin will not 
lat. 

u must let me open the trap, Rupert, or it will get 
ich worse. Do try and bear it, and the pain will 
IX presently. Val, hold his wrist." 
somehow, between them, they open the trap and 
id is set free. But even then their troubles are 
er, for Rupert gives a horrible yell of pain, and 
ickward over the candle, and they are left in total 

{S. 

is is awful," groans Val ; " what's to be done now ?" 

t off and bring a light," calls Justin in a suppressed 

ind Val gropes his way out of the bam as quickly 

an, 

Q the light comes, Justin sees that Rupert has 

How are they to get him in I 
ever, after a moment of dismay, Justin, exerting 
strength, takes Rupert in his arms like a baby, and 
him into the house, while Sue brings the linen and 
the water. Then no one quite knows what to 
he hand has been badly crushed and cut across 
m and knuckles, and it is bleeding fast, Rupert 
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We have none of us got curly wigs like that I a| 
Justin, if s quite lovely to see you blush ! How do ji 
do it ? Could you teach me ?" 
" I am afraid not, you are too hardened," answers Jo 
l|: tin, his colour justifying Val's attack, "besides you woul 

:J have too many things to blush for. But I absolutely « 

,.u fuse to be blindfolded again." 

:'i And so the game is changed for something else. 

,k Poor Sue ! Val gives her no peace, and she is " Mis 

' Rutherford" to the end of the evening. 

" Oh dear ! I wish you hadn't called me that !" saj 
Sue in a low voice to Justin, as they reassemble, washe 
j,;' and brushed for tea. 

ji! " I am very sorry — I wish I hadn't — ^but I didn't knoi 

li what to call you." 

" Why Sue, of course," answers the girl, opening her bi 
blue eyes at him, and laughing, " every one calls me Sue 
" Thank you. You can't think what a jolly Christnu 
Day I've had ! You've all been so kind to me, alma 
like my own brothers and sisters. I am afraid I h&i 
been envying Rupert very often this afternoon. C 
course, if my father were not such an invalid, it would b 
different, but it does seem very lonely sometimes." 

" I wish we could help you," says Sue in her gentl 
voice, "I wish we could be your brothers and sister 
Shall we adopt you ?" and she gives a laugh at her ow 
idea. 

" I wish you could !" says Justin, earnestly. 
"Very well, /will at any rate, and I am sure Rupei 
will. I'll ask father, and perhaps hell adopt you to< 
and then you will really belong to us, you know." 
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''don't try to talk^ because we know all about it. Just 
lie still and you will feel better presently." 

Knpert, however, cannot quite follow this advice. He 
loob anxiously round him, and asks doubtfully, '' Is 
Justin here P** 

"Yes, here I am. What can I do for you, dear old 

aw?" 

"Forgive me !" answers Rupert, holding out his right 
hand 

"That is just what I came to ask you to do," answers 
Justin, giving the hand a gentle pressure, '' I think you 
onght to forgive me." 

And so the quarrel ends. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AUNT cosy. 

"D UPERT is a very interesting invalid, for the ne 
two or three days. He is obliged to keep in I 
room, for he cannot dress, and so he spends his time 
an arm-chair by the fire, attired in a bright-coloured drei 
ing gown of his father's, and the whole household nunist 
to his many wants. But he is unusually humble wi 
Sue and Justin, and Dr. Rutherford is satisfied to fii 
that there will be no trouble with him on the sixth. 

One morning, after visiting his patient. Dr. Rutherfo 
calls Sue, and puts a letter into her hand. 

" This partly concerns you and Rachel ; you will s 
what Aunt Cosy says about her room, and I hope, i 
child, that you will be kind and considerate to your aai 
and remember that she has already plenty of troubles 
her own. She has just parted from Uncle Jeff, and p 
haps they may never meet again, for he seems very we 
and ill." 

" Poor Uncle Jeff !" says Sue sorrowfully j " how si 
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it is I Papa, you need not be afraid about me, because 
I am my glad Aunt Cosy is coming now, because she 
loay be able to manage Rupert, and no one else can, 
unless, perhaps, it is Justin. He hurt his hand again to- 
day, trying to use it, and he won't always keep it in the 
sling, as you have said he should/' 

"If you knew as much of sick people as /do. Sue, 
you would think Rupert fairly patient and obedient. It 
is impossible to insist upon perfect obedience in a sick 
worn, and you may often do much harm in trying to do 
a patient good against his will. You must put up with 
Rupert's whims a little longer, and if he will use his hand, 
k must find out by experience, that it will hurt him. It 
is not bad enough to be really serious, though it will take 
some time to heal. Aunt Cosy has had plenty of hard 
experience in nursing, and she will soon find means of 
taming Rupert and making him more reasonable. He 
^ not listen to you, for you are his sister, and younger 
than he is, so however good your advice may be, you 
Diust expect him to turn up his boyish nose at it." 

"It is a pity that brothers are so tiresome !" sighs Sue. 

" Yes, is it not !" says Dr. Rutherford, in a tone and 
''ith a twinkle in his eyes that makes Sue exclaim, 

"Oh ! papa, you're laughing at me all the time." 

"You forget, my dear child, that I hear both sides of 
the case. Rupert told me this morning that you are most 
kind and attentive to him, but that you are always worrying 
*lHnit his hand every time he moves. He made no com- 
plaint, Sue, for he said that it was quite wonderful to see 
W anxious you were for him to get well ; but he owned 
tliat it fidgeted him, and that he had most cause to re- 
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member his hand, as it continues painful enough to 1 
a most unpleasant reminder. He said you treated hi 
like a baby." 

'' Oh ! papa, I only begged him not to use it, becau 
you yourself said how important it was to keep it quii 
and he would not listen to a word I said. He wanb 
some of his tools for his carving, and I would not gr 
them to him." 

'' No, but I did. If you had listened, you would ba* 
known that he only wanted to sort them properly, ai 
arrange them in his tool-box, which he could easily c 
with one hand. He only used his left out of bravad 
while you were there, and he confessed it afterwards I 
me. I do not tell you this to find fault with you, d 
darling, but because I want you to understand how in 
possible it is to rule a self-willed boy like Rupert, t 
finding fault with him. If you do silently what he ask 
as long as it is a possible and &irly reasonable reque 
you will find that he will be far more willing to give w: 
to you than if you read him all the lectures in d 
world." 

'' It seems to me, papa, that boys are like the Iri 
pig, which had to be driven in the opposite direction 
order to induce him to take the right one." 

^' My dear, if the simile pleases you, well and goc 
but I should advise you not to let Rupert hear it I 
would neither feel pleased nor flattered." 

Sue laughs, and goes off with Aunt Cosy's letter 
find Rachel and consult her about the coming visitor. 

That evening Mrs. Turrell, or Aunt Cosy as the ch 
dren call her, arrives at the cottage. She is a sma 
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round, brown-eyed woman, whose thick, dark hair is 
pfentifully sprinkled with grey, brought there by trouble 
and anxiety. Aunt Cosy is still pale and red-eyed from 
kr recent parting with Uncle Jeff, but she brings no sad- 
Ksswith her, and as soon as may be, is her own bright, 
comfortable self, that they have always known, and 
iHikfa gained for her, even as a child, the nickname of 
"Cosy." 

Sue towers over her little aunt, and follows her about, 
until at length, when they are standing before the fire 
abne in Aunt Cosy's room. Sue suddenly finds herself 
dawn down into the rays of the fire, and her aunt kneel- 
ing down by her side, says, 

"Let me look at you. Sue,. I have not seen you yet, 
>nd you have grown — ^how the child has grown ! You 
aevery like your mother, dear." 

"Am I?" and Sue gives a bright, glad smile, not be- 
Gose her mother was beautiful, but because she hopes 
lermind is growing like her, as well as her face. " But 
4»i't you think Rupert is very like her too ? Sometimes 
k looks the image of her." 

"Yes, I can see what you mean, but it is a different 
^'lewr of her fece. Now, tell me about the others. Sue, 
«t me know something of them before we meet to-mor- 
^' Rupert I know — dear boy! he was so sweet when 
*^ stayed with us last midsummer — Uncle Jeff enjoyed 
*^ving him so much. But tell me about Val, he looks 
^cha fine fellow, so bright and bold." 

"Yes, that describes Val exactly. He is very fearless, 
^ oh ! so tiresome sometimes." 

"Is he? Well, I like a boy who can be troublesome, 
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and I hope I shall not find him very tarible. Then 
comes my prim little godchild." 

" Oh ! yes, Floss is alwa)rs good, at least always veiy 
proper and well behaved. She is very aggravating som^ 
times, but not like Val." 

'^ And those dear little fellows, Paul and Sydney, teO 
me about them." 

"Oh! Paul is generally good enough, at least, he 
would be if it were not for Sydney, and Syd is always in 
some mischief. He is the most troublesome little monkey, 
and gets Paul into no end of scrapes. Then comes Eve^ 
she is such a tiny, but she is very wilful sometimes, and 
of course Phyllis is such a baby that she is nothing at 
present." 

" And there has been no one but you and nurse and 
Miss Griggs to look after all this party? Poor Sydney! 
no wonder he looks so pale and thin !" 

" Don't you think papa looks much better ?" asks Soe 
in surprise. 

" Yes, dear, much better than when I saw him last, but 
he looks careworn, as if he had felt the sad responsibility 
of having such a family on his hands. You could not 
have prevented it, Sue, though perhaps in time you may 
do so. It requires an older head than yours to managp 
such a large party." 

" But Aunt Cosy, I have told you nothing about my 
other brother — my new, adopted brother, Justin Mea- 
dows." 

"Who is he?" asks Aunt Cosy, watching the earnest 
face that is turned to the fire. 

" Oh ! a schoolfellow of Rupert's, and a neighbour of 
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ars. He is so nice, Aunt Cosy, I am sure you will like 
im. He is just six months older than Rupert, and he 
ISO kind, and gentle, and good to us all. We are to go 
olds birthday party on the sixth, and there is to be a 
iliristmas tree, because Eve wanted to see one so much." 

"But why is he an adopted brother? Have you not 
juite enough of your own ?" 

"Yes, I have, but then he has none, no brothers or 
osters, so Rupert and father and I took him in as one 
)f us. I am sure you will like him. Aunt Cosy." 

"I hope I may, Sue, but how is it that this adopted 
taother is the only one you can praise ? You seem to 
ind the others so tiresome." 

Sue laughs, but colours a little as she answers, " I don't 
bow how that is. Auntie, only it is quite true, and you'll 
find it out for yourself by-and-by." 

And then Sue jumps up and insists upon helping her 
umt with her unpacking, so that in a short time Mrs. 
rurrell's modest possessions are all installed in their 
places, and she goes down with Sue into the comfortable, 
wll lighted sitting-room. 

Here a most noisy welcome awaits her from the little 
ones, who have insisted on sitting up to see Aunt Cosy ; 
Sydney in particular is much attracted by her gentle 
motherly ways, and does not even resent when she asks 
lim his bed-time, and reminds him that the hour is 
ibeady passed. 

Paid nestles close to her and takes her hand, though 
e does not speak, and Floss brings her stool to her 
)dmother's feet, and stitches away in happy conscious- 
ss that she is the best behaved of the whole party. 

G 
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Rupert is down for the first time since his acdde&t;i 
and lies like a wounded hero on the sofa, watching and 
listening, while Sue, with a feeling of relief that she is n^ 
longer responsible for the good behaviour of the litfli 
ones, kneels down by Rupert's sofa, and talks in a low 
voice to him. 

As they sit there, the door suddenly opens, andavoia 
says quickly, 

"How's Rupert, Sue?" upon which Sue springs up 
and Rupert gives a shout. 

" Ah ! you didn't expect to find me down so soon- 
confess that you didn't ! You came to have a game witi 
Sue and the babies. Now didn't you ? Confess, Justii 
confess." 

"Well, and suppose I did — I like babies — ^thatist 
say if you call Paul and Syd babies. / don't." 

" Aunt Cosy, what do you say to that ?" and Rupc 
laughs as Justin faces round with a most startled look ( 
wonder. 

Mrs. Turrell has been sitting in a comer near the fii 
completely hidden from Justin by the head of the sol 
As he looks at her, she rises and holds out her hand. 

" I have already heard of you," she says pleasant!; 
" I did not know when I arrived that I had one mo 
nephew." 

Justin laughs, colours, and looks pleased, and then 
sits down by Rupert's side and congratulates him on 1 
return to the family circle. In a short time, howev 
Justin remembers that he must not go home late, tl 
his father wants him, that his mother asked him not 
stay long, that he has a thousand and one things to ( 
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and in spite of much pleading, he turns a deaf ear to it 
aU and goes away. Sue follows him to close the front 
door, ''because it isn't worth disturbing Rachel/' and to 
her he says, 

"I am afraid I sha'nt come here quite as often now, 
Sue." 

" Oh ! why not ? What is the matter ?" 

"Nothing, only I am svire your aunt will not like to 
have me hanging about here as I have done lately. She 
is quite right, it wastes my time and makes you waste 
yours, but it was very pleasant — ^wasn't it. Sue?" 

" Oh ! yes," says Sue dolefully, " and you generally kept 
Rupert in such a good temper ! But we shall see you on 
the sixth !" 

"Oh ! yes, and before that, I hope." 

"Sue!" calls Aunt Cosy, and Justin goes out with a 
little laugh at Sue's dismayed face, and Sue returns to the 
drawing-room feeling that the pleasures and pains of life 
are very mixed. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PREPARATIONS. 

f~\t^ the third of Januaiy, Rupert is very melancbolf- 
^-^ It is true that his hand is not well enough yet for 
him to cany a gun, but he would have liked to have been 
of the party, and he is consequently very cross and <&- ] 
agreeable all the morning. ] 

Justin is engaged with his visitors and cannot cone 
and visit his friend that day, consequently Sue and Val- 
entine have hard work to keep Sultan Rupert in a fairly 
civil temper. However, they manage pretty well, and u 
the evening comes, Justin walks in with a present of game. 

At the sight of his friend, Rupert cheers up, and be- 
comes amiable at once, taking the deepest interest in such 
information as " Smith shot abominably, and Brown wu 
better than we expected. Robinson and Jones were 
pretty fair, and Green shot very well, but Jacob kept say- 
ing how he wished you were there." 

" Ob I but you know I can't shoot a bit," says Rupol, 
much flattered all the same. 
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''But he likes you much better than the other fellows. 
He says youll be a very good shot in time, if you will 
Vsm to be more careful. I am almost jealous of you, 

for Jacob never praises me." 
"That is only because you never will let him. You 

should have heard what he said of you the other day. 

He told me what you had done for his youngest boy — *' 
"Oh! that old story! I have heard his version of 

^ a dozen times," and Justin turns away from Rupert 

Md begins to pull Floss gently by her pet curl. 
From any one else, such a liberty would arouse that 

youDg lady's extremest wrath, but there is as much caress- 

^ as teasing in Justin's soft pull, and in the voice in 

^Wch he asks, 
"How much for this. Floss ?" 

"Oh ! a great deal," says Floss, trying to withdraw her 
liead beyond the range of his fingers. 

"Sixpence?" 

"Oh^arno!" 

«A shilling, then?" 

"No!" 

" Come, 111 make you a handsome offer. Five shillings 
or the lot ! You'll never get such an offer again. Floss." 

" No, indeed, I should hope not," replies Floss with 
reat dignity. 

Justin laughs in his most teasing tones. 

" Youll part with one for much less some day !" he 
i)rs; "but mayn't I have a little bit? just to take back 
> school as a consolation." 

This sounds rather nice, and Floss begins to bridle a 
ttle, when Rupert exclaims. 
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" I wouldn't give him a single hair, if I wer& J 
Floss. What do you think he will do with it?" 

"Oh! what?" 

" He will put it in a box containing his treastires, wh£^ 
are, a large portion of his beloved pony Quince's tail,o^ 
of Pixie's first teeth, and a bundle of green feathers b^ 
longing to a defiinct parrot. How would your predoti 
curls feel in such company, eh ?" 

Floss only tosses her head, while Justin shakes his fis 
at Rupert, exclaiming, 

"You promised, when I showed you that box, nev€ 
to allude to its contents !" 

" So I did ! I beg your pardon, but I quite forgot 
have no doubt that it will go no further. Aunt Cos; 
will you promise not to reveal to others the mystery < 
Justin's sentimental treasures ?" 

" Certainly, and I do not think I shall run any risk • 
being questioned on the subject, for no one could suspe 
what Justin's treasures are. But I can sympathise wii 
him. When I was a girl, I wore a locket with a pon} 
hair on one side and a pet dog's on the other. I ha^ 
the locket still." 

" I am afraid the days of romance in hair are ova 
says Justin ; " hair bracelets and hair chains are out 
fashion, hair rings are hardly ever seen, and I am drea 
fully afraid that a postman of these days would hard 
respect a letter which had no stronger fastening than 
lady's hair." 

" Yes," answers Aunt Cosy, " but I think I should pi 
fer a sensible envelope at any time. But I rememb 
seeing a very pretty book-marker that a friend of mine hi 
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ctaDtoid^rg^ with her own hair, instead of silk. It had 
*^^ good effect, and made a very pretty souvenir." 

^c next moment, Justin tilts back his chair until he 
can see Sue's face bent over her work. 

'Stte^ — ^make me a book-marker like that— will you?" 
leasks. 

"To put in your treasure box?" she retorts laughing. 
"No, I promise not to put it there. Will you ?" 
"Where will you put it?" she says, for Sue is always 
ther Sensitive about her gifts if they are not properly used. 
" I'll put it in a book I use every day." 
"What book?" 

Justin colours, and for a moment does not answer, but 
s Sue repeats, "Won't you tell me what book?" he 
inswers rather shortly, 
"My Bible, of course." 
" Oh ! — ^yes, I'll make you one — if I can,^^ 
A^Unt Cosy is the only one of the party who has over- 
licard this conversation, and she readily promises to help 
Sue with her taste and advice. Soon after Dr. Rutherford 
comes in, and then Justin goes home to his late dinner. 

Poor Rupert ! his injured hand is a hard trial to him 
DOW, particularly when Justin comes next day to ask for 
ielp with the Christmas tree. Sue and Valentine are at 
ODce requested to give their valuable assistance, and 
while the former is putting on her hat and jacket, and 
l^al is vainly hunting for his knitted comforter, Justin 
|oes over to Rupert's chair and leans over him. 

" I'm so sorry you can't come to-day, Rupert, but I 
rant you to be all right by Thursday. How is the hand 
etting on ?" 
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" Father says it is doing well," answers Rupert in a v 
disheartened tone. '^ It's all right as long as I keq 
quiet in this sling, but I forget sometimes, and tl 
doesn't it hurt, just ! It's getting better though, ever 
much better. You'll find Val very useful" 

It is an effort on Rupert's part to say this, for he 
very jealous of his younger brother on this occasion, a 
is only consoled by Justin's saying, 

" Never mind, it will be all the greater surprise to yc 
and I know there is one thing which you will like v( 
much." 

'^ What ?" asks Rupert, rousing and looking interests 

" If I tell you, it will be no surprise," laughs Just 
and escapes before Rupert has time to frame anotl: 
question. 

Sue has not been inside the Park House before, thoa 
she has occasionally seen Mrs. Meadows, and to-day s 
is troubled with an unusual fit of shyness. 

Mrs. Meadows meets them in the hall, and takes S 
into her boudoir where she leaves her hat and jack 
and then she follows her hostess into the library. 

Sue has thought that Mr. Meadows must be a v( 
alarming person, for she has never seen him. She I 
heard accounts of his cleverness, his wonderful memo 
his books, and at times his eccentricity; she has a 
heard of his ill-health, and his inability to walk, so tl 
she has imagined to herself a very different man from 1 
gentle, bright-eyed invalid who welcomes her with 
smile. She would not know he was a cripple but for t 
great wheels of his chair, and his first words are full 
kindliness. 
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"So this is my new daughter! We must be great 
ftcnds, Sue." 
"Daughter !" echoes Sue colouring shyly. 
"Yes, Justin's sister must be my daughter, must she 

"The relationships are getting a little mixed/' laughs 
Josdn, as he sees that Sue, though much flattered, does 
iwt know how to answer. " Now, father, have you 
iritten the numbers for us?" and the business of the 
Christmas tree begins. 

Val is, as Justin punningly remarks, inz;a/uable. To 
lum is given the task of tying the different little toys on 
fte tree, which is also brilliant with candles, reflectors, 
ind coloured balls. There is also a shelf round the stem 
rfthe tree, which Mrs. Meadows remarks will be covered 
on the day. 

Every one of the company is to have a number, the 
iist being kept by Mrs. Meadows, so that neither Suje nor 
Val can tell which of the pretty little toys will fall to their 



There are twenty-five numbers in all, and the young 
people have hard work in sorting and numbering, tying 
<Qd wiring all the things before Val can hang them. And 
before the morning seems half over, the butler announces 
tliat luncheon is ready. 

It is with some reluctance that the young people leave 
their work for such an unnecessary thing as a meal ! 









CHAPTER XIV. 



AN ENCOUNTER. 



T T is dark before the Christmas tree is thorough^ d^ 
^ corated, and then Justin walks back with Sue and 
Val. As they go home through the dusky lanes, iiCf 
meet a crowd of rough-looking boys. The path is 00- 
row, and the road dirty, yet the boys seem to have no 
idea of making way for those whom they happen to meet 

Unfortunately, Justin has no intention of having Sue 
turned off the path into the muddy road. 

" Keep behind me, close to the wall," he S3.ys quicUy, 
and the next moment Justin steadies himself, while he 
and the foremost boy meet shoulder to shoulder wiA a 
shock that sends three of the boys spinning like ninepin 
into the road. 

There is a shout of fuiy, and the boys turn savagely 
upon Justin, who says quietly, 

" I beg your pardon. I am afraid I knocked against 
one of you." 

The boys are angry, and would like to quarrel, but 
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stin's calmness and politeness are too much for them, 
ey can only growl very discontentedly, and ask indig- 
intly what he means. 

** I don't mean anything," answers Justin, and then, to 
is great indignation, one of the party who is smoking, 
addenly strikes a match, and holds the light full in Sue's 
enified face. 

She shrinks back, the match goes out very suddenly, 
vhUe there is great noise and confusion. Sue is conscious 
Siat Justin very decidedly puts her behind him, and 
Ibat some blows are being given and taken, for she can 
bear that Justin's breath comes in short, angry pants. 
She begins to be dreadfully afraid that her party will be 

overpowered by numbers, when the smoker again strikes 

alight, and this time Valentine's face is for a moment 

thown to the group, as he stands with his back to the 

vail, with flashing eyes and set lips. 
"Stop ! It's the doctor's son," he says quickly. 
"One of Maskell's boys, down with him!" shouts 

another, whom Val instantly sets down as belonging to 

the Grammar school, there being a deadly feud between 

the two houses. 
There are some ironical cheers for Maskell's school, a 

little more blustering on the part of the most warlike, and 
they pass on, leaving Val with the uncomfortable know- 
ledge that they have seen and recognised him, but that 
he does not know one of them. 

Justin and Val put Sue between them, and though at 
first her feet seem unable to move, so great has been her 
akrmy she gets home somehow. 
" Sue, you'd better not say much about this row to the 
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Others," says Justin as they come into the garden ; " 
course we shall tell your father, but don't let the o 
know, if you can help it." 

And Sue promises silence. 

Dr. Rutherford does not say much in answer to 
boys' story, he only smiles a little at Justin, and says, 

"I am afraid, my dear boy, that you have got 
much of the spirit of reform in you." 

" What do you mean. Dr. Rutherford ?" asks Justin i 
surprise. 

"You wished to give those fellows a lesson in good^ 
manners. Do you think you have succeeded ?" 

Justin colours, and answers frankly, 

" No, I don't." * 

"Then what have you done? Possibly made hal^ 
dozen enemies for Val, whom you say they recognised. 
You will find out later in life, that it is often wiser and 
better to step aside into the muddy road, and let ill-. 
manners and impertinence go by unchallenged, than to 
stop and give battle, and run the risk of being defeated 
I am afraid Sue must have had rather a fright" 

" Oh ! she was very brave, father, and never screamed, 
even when one of the wretches flourished a lighted matdi 
in her face. She has promised not to tell the others." 

" Very well, I hope you will not meet those boys on 
your way back, Justin. If you do, turn out of your way 
and see how they take it." 

" I don't mind, when there isn't a girl with me !" an- 
swers Justin, a little wrathfuUy ; " I should not have 
minded for myself." 

" And you think it was pleasanter for Sue to be in that 
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ow, than for her to get her feet muddy ! Justin, if you 
?ish to show real consideration for a woman, never get 
ler into a quarrel, or quarrel yourself in her presence, if 
fou can possibly prevent it. I think if you had given 
Sue her choice this evening, she would have preferred 
muddy boots." 

And Sue, coming in at that moment, fully agrees with 
her father's statement as to her feelings on the subject. 
Then they tell Dr. Rutherford what preparations they have 
made for Thursday, and after that Justin says good-night. 

On his way home he does meet the same lot of boys, 
and taking Dr. Rutherford's advice, he steps out of their 
iwiy. They take no notice of him, possibly because they 
are quarrelling among themselves, and Justin, as he walks 
on, congratulates himself that Sue is not within hearing. 

The smell of bad tobacco is borne on the breeze, and 
Justin is glad when he thinks of the promise he has made 
his fsither — ^namely not to try smoking of any kind until 
he is five-and-twenty. 

At Dr. Rutherford's house there is a very noisy party 
that evening, for Sue and Val have much to tell of what 
they have done and seen that day at the Park House. 
rhe children try hard to induce them to tell what toys 
md pretty things they have seen for the Christmas tree, 
but this is against the rules, and Sue says they must wait, 
'* it isn't so very long, you know." 

" No," says Floss gravely, " but then you^ve seen the 
things and know all about them." 

" I don't know anything," replies Sue, " I haven't the 
5saj/ idea what is coming to any one of us. Everything 
Hras numbered, and Mrs. Meadows said she had a paper 
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with the names and the numbers written dow 

see, neither Val nor I know what our number 
There is a sigh of satisfaction from the yo 

ence, for they are much relieved on finding S 

as ignorant as themselves. 

" And what does the tree look like ?" asks 
" Beautiful P answers Val, trying to put 1 

Rupert's sofa, who immediately, and somew 

removes them. 

"And did you see it all blazing?*' asks Pai: 
" No, of course not, you goose. It was day 

all the time." 

" Oh ! I see,'' and Paul subsides, as Sydne; 
"Were there lots of crackers and sweeties?* 
" Yes, I dare say there were some. Were t 

and Sue laughs and nods, and then Val laugh 
"Why are you laughing?" asks Floss, rathe 
" Oh ! we mustn't say, must we, Val?" anc 

both laugh again in a manner that is decidedl) 

and provoking to those who are not in the sec 
Finding that the peace of the party is in da 

Cosy calls Floss to her, and says in a gentle v 
" Do you remember how I used to tell )i 

Floss ?" 

"Oh! yes, Aunt Cosy, such nice ones. 

liked what you told us. Will you tell one no^ 
" Yes, I will read you one, if you care to lis 
In a moment Floss has established herself at 

knee, and is waiting in expectation, when a1 

" story," the others all gather round, and even 

his chair nearer his aunt, asking, 
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"May we aU hear it?" 

"Oh ! yes, every one may listen if they like, but I am 
Ifoingto read my story to Floss, because she is my god- 
tchiW, and I wrote my stories on purpose for her." 

No objection is made to this, and Aunt Cosy brings a 
ion of manuscript from her desk, only Rupert from the 
odier side of the room asks suddenly, 

"Has the story a name, Axrnt Cosy?" 

" Certainly. It is called SilkP 

^^SUkF What a very strange name !" some of them 
»y, "why is it called *Silk,' Aunt Cosy?" 

" Because it is about silk, as you will see. Now, if you 
are all ready, I will begin." 
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Silk. 

Part I. 

IV/f ABEL de Vere woke up one bright sut 
'*'''' ing and remembered that it was her bi 
that she was now eight years old. At that age 
is a great event, and MabeFs was always a 
day and holiday. 

The sun shone brightly in at her window 
sprang up at once to look at him, but as he v 
liant to be looked at, she dropped back on tc 
and began thinking of all the delightful thing 
to happen that day. First there would be hei 
she always had such delightful ones, and si 
that a box which had arrived the night before, 
from her grandmamma, for Mrs. de Vere ha 
away as Mabel came into the room, but not 
child's quick eyes had seen it. 

Then Mabel was to have a new frock, her n 
promised her one, and it was to be the prettiej 
de Vere could get. And last — but by no me 
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Aoe WIS to be a picnic in a wood, about seven miles off, 
nd ^t little cousins were to come to it. Mabel, I am 
tony to say, was rather troublesome that morning while 
nmse was brushing her hair, and did not set her little 
sister Violet a very good example, which she ought to have 

(done, particularly as she thought herself now two years 
older than Vi, who was only " six and three quarters." 
f But at last Mabel was dressed, and with a very happy 
fiw» she went down to the breakfast room. 

Yes, there were the presents piled up on her plate and 
on her chair, so with a cry of delight Mabel began hastily 
to examme them. 

"Hullo !" exclaimed Mr. de Vere, " is this the way to 
behave on a birthday ? I think, Mabel, another time, 
^ shall have to keep our presents until you have said 
'good morning' to mamma and me as you always do." 

Mabel hung her head for a moment, then leaving the 
delightful brown paper parcel she was just untying, she 
went round and kissed her mamma and papa, wishing 
them both good morning. 

"That is better,*' said Mr. de Vere; "good morning 
*rf many happy returns of the day to my little birthday 
Pd. Why, what a lucky child you are ! No one gives 
*^ so many presents on my birthday." 

*'0h 1 oh ! oh !" cried Mabel, as each new parcel was 

•^tened ; " thank you — thank you ever so much ! I 

*em to get nicer presents every year ! I am sure this 

'ovdy doll is from grandmamma, and this book is from 

pa|)a, he has written my name and his own inside ! This 

dailing little work-box is from you, mamma, and Vi — dear 

bde Vi ! has given me this paint-box. I have been 

H 
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wanting a paint-box for ever so long ! Nurse's present 
this nice pincushion, which is very pretty, and now I sh 
not lose my pins as I used to do. Mamma, I think tl 
is the most delightful birthday I ever had ! I only ho 
that it will keep as nice all day long !" 

" I hope it will," said Mrs. de Vere, " and in on 
that it may, I hope you will be very good and obedi< 
all day." 

'^ Yes, mamma, people are always good on their bii 
days," answered MabeL 

Mabel could hardly eat any breakfast, she was so mc 
excited, and she grew rather impatient, for it seemed 
her as if every one else ate twice as much as they asm 
did. 

At last Mrs. de Vere said that the children might 
up to the nursery and play together, but warned them i 
to tire themselves, as then they would not enjoy 1 
picnic, and their little cousins were to arrive at ela 
o'clock. 

Mab and Vi were very happy finding places for the n 
treasures in drawers, book-cases, and toy cupboan 
after which they played a very favourite game, which tl 
called " punting." 

This game was played by taking the cover of a v 
large, oval clothes-basket and laying it upon the floor, 
that — to a childish mind — ^it looked something like 
boat. 

The children then sat inside (it was a very tight 
and pushed themselves about with a walking-stick bdo: 
ing to Mr. de Vere. 

The boat did not move along very quickly, but I 
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duldren always pretended it did, which satisfied them just 
as well 

h they were making a very dangerous voyage to 
India, "to call upon Uncle George, you know," Mabel 
odaimed that there was a storm, which occasioned much 
confusion on board. 

Vi cast herself into the sea, that is to say, jumped on 
to the strip of green carpet, Mabel heroically followed her 
comple, and for the next few minutes they plunged about 
on the floor, as if swimming vigorously. 

At the moment that the boat upset, Mrs. de Vere came 
into the nursery, followed by nurse who carried the new 
Krthday frock. 

In a moment the shipwreck was over and the ship 
•bandoned, while Mab and Vi came to look and admire. 
It was a very pretty, pale blue frock, of very soft thin 
"^ made very simply and looking so fresh and childlike 
tkat every one who saw it, thought it the sweetest little 
fcjck they had ever seen. 

Mabel at once wished to try it on, and when she saw 
^ nice it looked and how well it fitted, she did not at 
aD like taking it off. 

"Mamma," she said, "mayn't I keep it on? I really 
'ka'nt hurt it, and it is so pretty, I want my cousins to 
'^it If I wear a pinafore it cannot be spoilt. Do 
^ me wear it until they come, do^ mamma, as it is my 
Mrthday." 

"I am afraid you may spoil it, if you are pla3dng with 
\ and that would be a great pity. You know you are 
veiy foigetful and careless about your clothes ; but as you 
^ so very anxious to wear it, perhaps this time you will 
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be careful. So if you will keep quiet till the chile 
come, you may keep it on for them to see, and then 
can put on the holland frock for the picnia" 

So the blue silk frock was not taken off, and as 1 
could not "punt" any more, Mab and Vi (who was 
Mab's shadow, always doing what her sister did) sat d( 
to paint. Two very flushed, eager faces were leai 
over the table, while Mab produced a lady in a wonde 
green dress, sitting in an arbour with a green dog by 
side, (this was a mistake, the dog was intended to li 
been brown, but the brush had not been washed prope 
and was full of green paint ;) the lady's face was a i 
red, almost purple, and her hair was a thick black pa 

Vi's picture was a very original and curious one, b( 
a blue dog, watching a flock of pink sheep in a ye) 
field. 

Just as the last touches were being put to the painti 
the bell rang to say that the children were to go dowl 
the drawing-room, as their little cousins had arrived. 

Down went Mab and Vi, and there they found t 
cousins sitting shyly in the drawing-room, each c 
clutching tight a parcel which held some little pre 
for Mabel. 

There was nothing in the five little packets that 
cared very much about, but Mabel thanked them al 
remembering her, and then led them up stairs to 
nursery, that they might see the really beautiful th 
she had received that morning. 

But first I must tell you who these cousins were. 

Tom, Carrie, and Bobby were " Aunt Ellen's childi 
as Mab often called them. They were thoroughly con 
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children, accustomed to run wild, for they usually did 
I jnst as they pleased during their playtime, for they went 
to a day school near their home. They were nicely, but 
voy simply dressed, as their papa was not able to afford 
them expensive things. 

Frank and Belle were " Aunt Fanny's children ;" they 
ived in London, in a beautiful house close to the park, 
ind their papa was a very rich man. 

BeHe was so prettily dressed, that for a moment Mabel 
thought her own blue silk did not look nearly as nice as 
Belle's brown one with its orange-coloured sash, and a 
blight orange bow to tie up her dark hair ; but Carrie 
admired Mab's dress so much, and every one thought it 
» pretty, that she soon felt quite happy about its supe- 
riority to all others. 

The presents were admired also, though Belle unfor- 
tunately said that grandmamma's doll was not nearly as 
big as one she had had given to her by a gentleman on 
bcr last birthday. It had been the size of a real baby, 
and had worn one of Belle's own baby frocks, and the 
k»g cloak that had been hers when she was christened, 
•nd when she took it out with her, every one thought it 
^wsareal baby. All this was rather trying to Mabel, 
^ho felt that she was quite eclipsed by Belle's grandeur, 
for Tom, Carrie, and Bobby listened open-mouthed. 
Uabel was, I fear, jealous to find that Belle had quite as 
^y pretty toys as she had, and some that were even 
P'ettier, and she thought that she ought to be the chief 
person at her own birthday party. 

By the time the children were called to dress, Mabel 
^ worked herself up into a very uncomfortable state of 
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Others," says Justin as they come into the gardei 
course we shall tell your father, but don't let the 
know, if you can help it." 

And Sue promises silence. 

Dr. Rutherford does not say much in answer 
boys' story, he only smiles a little at Justin, and sa 

"I am afraid, my dear boy, that you have g 
much of the spirit of reform in you." 

" What do you mean. Dr. Rutherford ?" asks Ju 
surprise. 

" You wished to give those fellows a lesson ir 
manners. Do you think you have succeeded ?" 

Justin colours, and answers frankly, 

" No, I don't." 4 

" Then what have you done ? Possibly made 
dozen enemies for Val, whom you say they recof 
You will find out later in life, that it is often wis( 
better to step aside into the muddy road, and '. 
manners and impertinence go by unchallenged, tl 
stop and give battle, and run the risk of being del 
I am afraid Sue must have had rather a fright." 

" Oh ! she was very brave, father, and never sere 
even when one of the wretches flourished a lighted 
in her face. She has promised not to tell the othe 

" Very well, I hope you will not meet those b 
your way back, Justin. If you do, turn out of yoi 
and see how they take it." 

" I don't mind, when there isn't a girl with me 
swers Justin, a little wrathfuUy ; " I should not 
minded for myself." 

" And you think it was pleasanter for Sue to be i 
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tDi'i ^^'^^^^ for her to get her feet muddy ! Justin, if you 
^\v to show real consideration for a woman, never get 
)^ V0to a quarrel, or quarrel yourself in her presence, if 
yjCL can possibly prevent it. I think if you had given 
Sae her choice this evening, she would have preferred 
muddy boots." 
'Z\ And Sue, coming in at that moment, fully agrees with 
her fether's statement as to her feelings on the subject. 
Then they tell Dr. Rutherford what preparations they have 
made for Thursday, and after that Justin says good-night. 
On his way home he does meet the same lot of boys, 
and taking Dr. Rutherford's advice, he steps out of their 
tay. They take no notice of him, possibly because they 
tre quarrelling among themselves, and Justin, as he walks 
1^1 OD) congratulates himself that Sue is not within hearing. 
The smell of bad tobacco is borne on the breeze, and 
Jostm is glad when he thinks of the promise he has made 
iis father — ^namely not to try smoking of any kind until 
he is five-and-twenty. 

At Dr. Rutherford's house there is a very noisy party 
that evening, for Sue and Val have much to tell of what 
tkey have done and seen that day at the Park House. 
The children try hard to induce them to tell what toys 
aod pretty things they have seen for the Christmas tree, 
but this is against the rules, and Sue says they must wait, 
"it isn't so very long, you know." 

"No," says Floss gravely, "but then^^z;^ seen the 
things and know all about them." 

** I don't know anything," replies Sue, " I haven't the 
kasi idea what is coming to any one of us. Everything 
was numbered, and Mrs. Meadows said she had a paper 



" Beautiful !" answers Val, trying to put his 

Rupert's sofa, who immediately, and somewhat 

removes them. 

"And did you see it all blazing?*' asks PauL 
" No, of course not, you goose. It was dayligl 

all the time." 

" Oh ! I see," and Paul subsides, as Sydney d 
" Were there lots of crackers and sweeties ?" 
" Yes, I dare say there were some. Were thei 

and Sue laughs and nods, and then Val laughs t< 
"Why are you laughing?" asks Floss, rather c 
"Oh ! we mustn't say, must we, Val?" and tl 

both laugh again in a manner that is decidedly ta 

and provoking to those who are not in the secret 
Finding that the peace of the party is in dang 

Cosy calls Floss to her, and says in a gentle voic 
" Do you remember how I used to tell you 

Floss ?" 
"Oh! yes, Aunt Cosy, such nice ones. Wc 

liked what you told us. Will you tell one now?" 
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iir good qualities and sweet tempers, not for their fine 
>thes." 

When Mabel heard that, she turned very red, and hung 
r head for several minutes, but as they drove on and 
3n left the wood behind them, coming once more into 
t bright sunshine, all Mab's grave thoughts flew away 
d she forgot everything unpleasant in her delight at 
sing some little moorhens swimming on a small stream 
iar the road. At length the drive came to an end, and 
ey all got out of the carriage in a beautiful wood. 
We was a delightful bank of moss and wild flowers, 
veiything was so green, and smelt so sweet, and the day 
"^ as bright and warm as possible, so that no one ought 
) have been happier than Mabel. 
Shawls were spread on the ground for the elder ones 
' the party to sit upon, and a nice sheltered corner was 
imd for Aunt Ellen, who was afraid of catching cold ; 
d then the children were told they might run about 
d play until dinner was ready. 

" Come on," said Tom, " I'll tell you what we can do. 
;t us play at being Red Indians, and that we are out 
a foraging expedition, getting food, you know." 
All the children agreed that it would be a very nice 
me, and followed Tom as he led the way through the 
shes, deeper into the wood. For a time, all went well, 
e children played happily, pretending they were Red 
dians, and danced about in a very wonderful and de- 
;htful manner, "a war dance," Tom called it, which 
ight even have astonished the Indians themselves, could 
ey have seen it. But at length something happened 
lich rather spoilt the pleasure of the party. 









Part I. 

ly/f ABEL de Vere woke up one bright sum 
ing and remembered that it was her bir 
that she was now eight years old. At that age 
is a great event, and Mabel's was always mi 
day and holiday. 

The sun shone brightly in at her window, 
sprang up at once to look at him, but as he wj 
liant to be looked at, she dropped back on to 
and began thinking of all the delightful things 
to happen that day. First there would be her 
she always had such delightful ones, and sh( 
that a box which had arrived the night before, 
from her grandmamma, for Mrs. de Vere hac 
away as Mabel came into the room, but not 
child's quick eyes had seen it. 

Then Mabel was to have a new frock, her m; 
promised her one, and it was to be the prettiest 
de Vere could get. And last — but by no mea 
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tee was to be a picnic in a wood, about seven miles off, 
aod five little cousins were to come to it. Mabel, I am 
Sony to say, was rather troublesome that morning while 
nurse was brushing her hair, and did not set her little 
sister Violet a very good example, which she ought to have 
done, particularly as she thought herself now two years 
older than Vi, who was only " six and three quarters." 

But at last Mabel was dressed, and with a very happy 
^ she went down to the breakfast room. 

Yes, there were the presents piled up on her plate and 
on her chair, so with a cry of delight Mabel began hastily 
to examine them. 

"Hullo !" exclaimed Mr. de Vere, " is this the way to 
behave on a birthday? I think, Mabel, another time, 
^e shall have to keep our presents until you have said 
*good morning' to mamma and me as you always do." 

Mabel hung her head for a moment, then leaving the 
ddightful brown paper parcel she was just untying, she 
^^t round and kissed her mamma and papa, wishing 
ftem both good morning. 

"That is better," said Mr. de Vere ; " good morning 
^ many happy returns of the day to my little birthday 
pri. Why, what a lucky child you are ! No one gives 
*^ so many presents on my birthday." 

"Oh ! oh ! oh 1" cried Mabel, as each new parcel was 
Dnfestened ; " thank you — thank you ever so much ! I 
seem to get nicer presents every year ! I am sure this 
bvely doll is from grandmamma, and this book is from 
lapa, he has written my name and his own inside ! This 
larling little work-box is from you, mamma, and Vi — dear 
ttle Vi ! has given me this paint-box. I have been 

H 
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wanting a paint-box for ever so long ! Nurse's presezi^^ 
this nice pincushion, which is very pretty, and now I sb^ 
not lose my pins as I used to do. Mamma, I think tb^ 
is the most delightful birthday I ever had ! I only hop^ 
that it will keep as nice all day long i" 

" I hope it will," said Mrs. de Vere, " and in orfcf 
that it may, I hope you will be very good and obedient 
all day.'' 

''Yes, mamma, people are always good on their birth' 
days," answered Mabel. 

Mabel could hardly eat any breakfast, she was so modi 
excited, and she grew rather impatient, for it seemed to 
her as if every one else ate twice as much as they usually 
did. 

At last Mrs. de Vere said that the children might go 
up to the nursery and play together, but warned them not 
to tire themselves, as then they would not enjoy the 
picnic, and their little cousins were to arrive at eleven 
o'clock. 

Mab and Vi were very happy finding places for the new 
treasures in drawers, book-cases, and toy cupboards; 
after which they played a very favourite game, which they 
called " punting." 

This game was played by taking the cover of a very 
large, oval clothes-basket and laying it upon the fk>or, so 
that — to a childish mind — ^it looked something like a 
boat. 

The children then sat inside (it was a very tight fit) 
and pushed themselves about with a walking-stick belong- 
ing to Mr. de Vere. 

The boat did not move along very quickly, but the 
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always pretended it did, which satisfied them just 

ej were making a very dangerous voyage to 
to call upon Uncle George, you know," Mabel 
} that there was a storm, which occasioned much 
on board. 

\ herself into the sea, that is to say, jumped on 
ip of green carpet, Mabel heroically followed her 
and for the next few minutes they plunged about 
or, as if swimming vigorously, 
moment that the boat upset, Mrs. de Vere came 
lursery, followed by nurse who carried the new 
rock. 

loment the shipwreck was over and the ship 
d, while Mab and Vi came to look and admire, 
a very pretty, pale blue frock, of very soft thin 
\ very simply and looking so fresh and childlike 
r one who saw it, thought it the sweetest little 
' had ever seen. 

at once wished to try it on, and when she saw 
it looked and how well it fitted, she did not at 
dng it off. 

na," she said, " mayn't I keep it on ? I really 
rt it, and it is so pretty, I want my cousins to 
f I wear a pinafore it cannot be spoilt. Do 
^ar it until they come, doy mamma, as it is my 

afraid you may spoil it, if you are playing with 
tat would be a great pity. You know you are 
tful and careless about your clothes ; but as you 
y anxious to wear it, perhaps this time you will 




CHAPTER XV. 

A BIRTHDAY PARTY. SUE MAKES A MEW FRIEND 

JUSTIN'S birthday dawns bright, clear and ftos^- 
everything that a winter's day should be. There ii 
much more excitement over the birthday at the CotBge 
than at the Park House, though Justin's presents are in- 
usually splendid this year. 

As they sit at breakfast, Justin says, 

" Father, I want to put up a flag-staff at the end of the 
terrace, and clear away one or two of the trees, so M 
the Rutherfords can see it from their house. And thea 
with a set of flags we can get up a code of our own. B 
will be great fun signalling, and will save heaps of tiw 
and trouble." 

"How will they answer you?" asks Mr. Meadows! 
" I doubt if Dr. Rutherford will pttt a flagstaff either en 
his house or in the garden," 

" Oh ! we would manage about that Rupert* s room 
and Sue's room both look this way, and I could give them 
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of flags, and I'd get Thomas to fix a good stout 
for them to hoist the flags upon. I think we can 
it, if I may order the flags." 
" Order what you like," answers his father, and Justin 
thanks him in silence. 

At the Cottage, nine little packets are done up and 
directed with all possible care to '' Justin Meadows, Esq. :" 
and there is much laughing over Paul and Sydne3r's 
packets, which are found to be addressed (unmistakably 
in Paul's writing) to " Mr, yusHn Meadows^ Esq^ 

Sue undertakes the care of Eve's little parcel, and even 
Aunt Cosy (who has been invited to the party, but has 
dedined to go) sends her contribution. 

When the eventful hour comes, the Meadows carriage 

appears at the door, and Sue, Floss and the little ones 

get in and drive away, feeling very grand and ladylike. 

Val is on the box, and Rupert has gone with his father in 

the chaise, as he is to be left at the Park before Dr. Ruther- 

fixd goes to see a patient, living a little way farther. 

Justin is in the hall to welcome his guests, and he sur- 
'Wjfsthem with great satisfaction, for there is not a starched 
fad among them. They are the earliest visitors of the 
PWy, and have therefore leisure to look round the rooms 
«od admire all Justin's new presents. 

Sue feels, after seeing the splendid telescope and hear- 
'^ of the new bicycle, that their little gifts must seem 
. _ '^mean and shabby, and she moves nervously away as 
^ sees her packet in Justin's hand. 

But she need not have been afraid, for the next 
'"^ent Justin is at her side. 
^ Oh ! Sue, how good of you ! A cap just like Rupert's 
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and the book-marker. You have spent too much tk 
on me !" 

" Oh ! no, the cap was made for you several days age 
and you asked for the book-marker, you know. Do yoi 
like it?" 

" Like it ? Of course I do ! Your hair looks Ilk 
what-d'you-call-it silk." 

'* Floss silk ? Oh ! nonsense, but I am glad you lik 
what I put. I did not know if you would care about it 

" * Justin, from Sister Sue/ why, what could you hav 
said that I should like better? And the cap is charmio§ 
How does it look? Is it becoming? It fits like— Kfc 
— like a cap !" and he adjusts it on his head, and look 
at Sue for approval. 

''You look," begins Sue, and then she laughs m 
colours as she adds, '' but I won't make you vainier thai 
you are !" 

"No — don't!" retorts Justin mischievously; "only 
wonder that you could spend any time in making a aq 
for * that horrid^ cruel Meadows boy P " Having said thai 
Justin flees for his life. 

Then other children arrive, and among them Ted, A 
owner of the broken steam engine ; a small child widi« 
big head, large, watery blue eyes, and weak thin leg! 
He seems to be a great pet of Justin's, and to return th< 
big boy's affection with a worship that seems to fill hi 
whole souL He follows Justin with his eyes, conten 
when for a moment the other sees and smiles on him. 

To most people, Ted is not an attractive child, am 
Sue at first wonders what, except pity, can make Justii 
care to have him there. 
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The following conversation, however, carried on, on 
one side in Ted's squeaky little voice, and on the other 
in Justin's gentlest tone, partly enlightens her. 

"Oh! I say, Justin, the cog's broken again, and it 
WW*/ work. IVe tried to mend it, and I nearly did, but 
it made my head ache, and mother took it away." 

"Send it over to me, Ted, and don't you fidget over 
it ITldoit." 

"But, Justin, I've been thinking about that engine, and 
I believe I could make it work better in another way, if 
Td only the things to do it with. I drew it all out on a 
sheet of paper, only mother took it away and burnt it. 
Mid hid the pencil, but I could not help thinking about 
% and that made my head ache worse than the drawing 
did" 

"That is a pity, for you promised me you wouldn't 
tkink about the wheels any more, Ted. But next time 
you feel well enough, and your mother will let you come, 
jost nin over to me, and you shall draw the wheels, and 
M undertake to get them made, and we'll work the 
engine finely then." 

Ted's eyes glitter, and he rubs his tiny thin hand up 
*od down Justin's sleeve with a very confiding, caressing 
touch. 

Justin's eyes at that moment meet Sue's, and he 



"Here, Ted, come and talk to this young lady, she is 
^ great Mend of mine, and I am sure you will like her 
^ much." 

Ted looks rather unwilling and very shy, but he would 
^ner die of shyness than refuse any request of Justin's. 

I 
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He moves slowly to Sue's side, and takes the vacant ^ 
beside her, asking gravely, 

" Do you understand mechanics ?" 

This question, uttered in his shrill baby treble^ aliBaif j 
makes Sue laugh. It is fortunate that she is able to key 
grave, for Ted's sensitive nature is keenly alive to allj 
possible ridicule, so that for a moment, even the twinUc- 
in Sue's eyes rather disconcerts him. But when SoC' 
answers in her kindest tone, 

" No, I'm afraid I don't," Ted is once more reassured, 
and says eagerly, 

"Shall I tell you something about them?" 

And Sue having said she would like to hear, Ted diavi 
from his pocket a pencil and piece of paper, and \x^ 
rapidly to draw. 

" Here, if you look at this, I can explain better. Yon 
see my engine is made with a wheel like this, a txf 
wheel, which moves that other wheel, so that when it ii 
wound up, the two wheels moving together turn this littfc 
crank here, and the engine runs along so ; do you u]lde^ 
stand?" 

Sue looks in bewilderment at the neat little drawing 
before her of wheels, and then into the face of her smiB 
instructor. 

" I am afraid I am very stupid !" she says gently, as 
Ted looks rather disheartened. 

" Oh, well, never mind ! I suppose I don't explain it 
properly, not as Justin would, because you see, I dotft 
know a great deal about it myself. But I'll try to show 
y-ou as Justin does. You see, this is A, and this is B. 
When A turns round, B must turn round also, and A and 
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[ft acting on C, move D and E, and so the engine runs 
;. That is easy enough now^ isn't it?" 
But fortunately for them both, Justin at that moment 

round and sees Sue's face. 
''Ted," he says, laying his hand very gently on the 
head, " look here, dear boy, I want you to forget 
wheels and engines for a little while, in case you 
iiK)uld,get a headache, and that would spoil the fun. 
■Shall I tell you what you are going to see presently?" 

Ted looks up eagerly and nods, as he obediently 
pockets his paper and pencil. 

"There is going to be a Christmas tree. You never 
•wir one before, did you, Ted ?" 

\ "No, never !" answers the child, and wonders whether 

I * Christmas tree can be nicer than his beloved wheels. 

f However, after that. Sue makes great friends with him, 

' ttd at length coaxes him to join the game the other 

^Mdren are pla3ang. Ted is so shy that he will only 

consent to play if Sue will promise always to keep near 

Mm, which she most good-naturedly does. 

Eve has set her affections on dancing with Justin, and 
18 soon as the room is clear, she takes possession of him, 
•flAig with decision, 

**Oo id doin' to dance wid meP^ and he is obliged to 
nlnmt 

Sue dances with Ted, and tries to keep him happy and 
<>Dnsed, Rupert is talking to Mr. Meadows in a comer 
^ the room, while Mrs. Meadows and Dr. Rutherford 
ttmd together looking at the group of young ones before 
them. 
''It was so good of you to let them all come 1" says 
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Mrs. Meadows, '^ Justin had so set his heart on 1 
them to-day. I feel I cannot thank you propei 
your kindness to my boy !" 

"No, indeed, I am so delighted to have si 
companion for Rupert." 

" But you have all received him so kindly, just lil 
of yourselves. Justin feels it very much, I can assui 
and particularly Sue's sympathy, and her affect 
disposition. He has hitherto been so much alone < 
his holidays, that I have almost felt he must be h 
at school." 

"Justin is determined to repay tenfold any pi 
we may give him. My young ones would have hi 
a sorry Christmas and New Year if he had not d< 
much for them." 

Mrs. Meadows gives a look of sorrow and sym 
for Dr. Rutherford's voice is very sad. 

" Sue is a dear girl," she says presently, as if ii 
solation ; " she will soon be of an age to be a real 
with the younger ones. My husband is so delighte< 
her, she is so bright and so gentle. I could em 
such a daughter as that !" 

A fresh dance begins at that moment, and Dr. R 
ford notices that a change of partners has been efi 
Ted and Eve dancing solemnly round in a corr 
themselves, while Justin and Sue keep time to the 
in a manner which is the envy and admiration of j 
others. 

"There!" exclaims Justin, as he lands Sue lai 
and panting at her father's side, " that is somethir 
dancing, isn't it. Sue ?" 
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"Yes, indeed, it is," answers Sue, looking up into her 
fcflier's face, and wondering why he is so very grave. 

"Papa, dear, you look at me as if — as if you didn't 
lie me to enjoy dancing," she says reproachfully. 

"Yes, I do, my child," answers her father, smiling, and 
pttiog the hand she has laid on his arm ; '' but I was 
blinking that only yesterday, as it seems to me, you were 
a baby in my arms, and to-morrow, to carry out the 
■etaphor, you will be a young lady, expecting to go to 
balls and have partners. I don't want to lose my little 
Susy too soon I" 

"And you sha'nt, papa, for I shall always be 'little 
Snsf to you." 

"If you keep your child's heart and your child's mind. 
Sue, but not else." 

"Dr. Rutherford, after all this, I am almost afraid to 
remind you that I am dancing with Sue," says Justin, 
with an air of provoking meekness. 

The doctor turns, and drops his daughter's hand which 
be has been holding; the next moment Sue and Justin 
ba?e again joined the dancers. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A CHRISTMAS TREE AND CHRISTMAS PRESEITIS. 

"IX 7"HEN they have danced enough, Mrs. Meadon 
' ^ claps her hands, and calls out that tea is quiu 
ready, and they all go into the dining-room, vhere thai 
is much fun and laughter as to who can undertake b 
pour out tea. 

Mr. Meadows says, that as it is Justin's party, ^ ou^ 
to take the head of the table, hut after a moment's cca 
sideration, he puts Sue in the place of honour, and tab 
the seat at her side, next to Eve, and opposite Ted, wl 
is still clinging to Sue for protection. 

Sue is well skilled in the mysteries of tea-making, an 
acquits herself exceedingly well, giving the greatest sati 
faction to all parties. 

There are crackers enough when tea is over, to satis 
even Sydney's love of noise and fire, but poor Ted tun 
pale as each one goes off, and is finally driven from tl 
tea-table by his terror of the explosions every time 
cracker is pulled. Sue gives up her own fun to go wil 
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the others have finished their noisy play, and 
the rest of the party come into the drawing-room, 
is ntting on Sue's lap, with his little thin arms round 
kinecky and his eyes fixed on her face, while she tells 
Urn one of her £ivourite fairy tales. The other children 
ga&er round to listen, and just as Sue has come to the 
end where " they lived very happily all the rest of their 
fives,'' Justin comes in to say that they are all to go down 
to the library. 

Eveiy one knows what that means, and they are all 
csger to be down first, so there is a rush among the 
younger members of the party; but when they come 
down stairs. Dr. Rutherford and Mrs. Meadows guard 
^ door, and one by one the children are called and 
billowed to enter, so that there may be no confusion. 

Yes, there it stands, the Christmas tree, blazing with 
CHDdles, reflectors, toys and ribbons, and at the foot, the 
deep shelf is covered with big parcels, all done up in 
paper, some looking very heavy. There is a wire fastened 
>cross the room to prevent any of the little ones firom 
wtnring too near the tree, and over this Justin springs, 
csDing to Val to come and help him. And then the 
^w»k of destruction begins. 

All the pretty things which have been tied on with 
>och care, are ruthlessly snipped off with the scissors, 
^til, in time, nothing is lefi; but the candles and reflec- 
to, and the Christmas tree is dismantled. 
But we are going on too fast ! 

Val follows Justin, and Dr. Rutherford follows Val, 
^ while they are at work on the tree, each child 
a number put into his or her hand, and they are 
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told that everything with that number on it is meant for 
them. 

Even Dr. Rutherford is made to take a number, though 
at first he rather indignantly declines. 

'^ I am not yet in my second childhood, Justin ! This 
game is for the children, not for me." 

" But this number is yours I" 

And so at length he takes it 

There is much laughter over calling out the numbers as 
the children come forward one by one to receive the toy 
allotted them. They are particularly delighted with some . 
coloured eggs, which, having been emptied of their contents, 
and filled with sugar-plums, are painted, some red, some 
blue, while others have been made to look like funny feces. 

And when the tree is stripped, and no more toys left 
upon it, Justin calls out that there is something more^ 
and from the shelf below he hands to each of the assem- 
bled guests, a packet with their number on it. 

" Yours is rather heavy. Dr. Rutherford," he sajrs, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. " I hope you won't find any trouble 
in getting it home." 

Dr. Rutherford touches the wooden box, whose brass 
handle is coming beyond the brown paper in which it is 
only half concealed. 

" Justin," he says rather gravely, " I believe you are 
going to make me very angry with you. You have been 
throwing away your money on me !" 

" I have nothing else to throw away !" says Justin with 
a laugh, and then Dr. Rutherford pulls away the paper, 
and sees — ^what he has coveted all his life, a handsome 
wooden case, containing a splendid microscope. 
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became of me, as he had expelled Ffrench, but Maskell 
b^ by saying that out of consideration for my father, 
k would not make a public example of me, and that 
Kench had spoken for me, so that he should only give 
me a heavy pimishment, because the character of the 
idiool must be kept up. I — I don't know what I an- 
swered, I believe I was very impertinent, and told him 
vbat I thought about Ffrench, but he kept his temper, 
aod sent me away before I'd hopelessly disgraced myself. 
It was kind of him, because, when I came to think it over, 
it would have been an awkward thing for father if I had 
been expelled ; living here as we do, it could never have 
been kept quiet." 

"Yes, it was fortunate that Maskell thought of that, or 
you'd have gone too. Have you heard from Ffrench 
fince he left ?" 

"Yes. He went to a tutor's for a time, and he's going 
^ Winchester when I do. I'm to spend a fortnight with 
*^ next summer." 

"Well, you had a shave for it then," says Rupert lean- 

^ back in his chair, " for father mentioned in a letter 

^ iHe, that you had very nearly been expelled from 

^^ell's. I'd like to abolish that Grammar school. 

^^re such a set of cads !" 

'tliere is a thoughtful silence, Rupert's meditations are 
'Pon the possible destruction of the town school, Val's 
*^ more pacific, for he is planning his future career, in 
''^ch Ffrench's companionship forms a prominent picture. 
'^^ is occupied with thoughts of little Ted. 
At length she says, 
*• You won't be unkind to Ted because he goes to 
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of a lovely, leather workbox, with silver fittings ; the littl 
boys have each the most beautiful toy that their fenc 
could have painted, and Eve is speechless with joy ove 
a large French baby doll. 

Every child of the party has something, and Justin, 
ears tingle with the many thanks he is obliged to receivi 

'* I don't understand it !" says Dr. Rutherford to Mr 
Meadows, as they stand watching the others ; "your be 
has spent a fortune upon us. He must have ruined bin 
self— why, this microscope alone — ** 

"Well, I'll tell you how it is," says Mrs. MeadoiF 
smiling, for there is no music sweeter to her ears tha 
praise of her boy; "some time ago his father promise 
Justin that this year he should have a sum of money f 
buy a horse and a trap for himself, and he was to have 
groom to look after it. But a week ago he asked to t: 
allowed to spend the money dififerently, and as his &th4 
said he might do what he liked, this is the result B 
has done it all himself, and I am certain he is happi^ 
than he would have been if his father had given him tk 
money, and it had cost him nothing. Justin likes givio 
up to others, and we are glad when he has such a goo 
opportunity of doing so. The only present he hesitate 
over was Sue's. He was afraid you might not like h; 
giving her a piece of jewellery, but he had set his hea: 
on a gold bangle that he had once seen, and you mu2 
not scold him for having given it to her." 

" It seems to me that in spite of Justin's giving up t 
others, he has a curious knack of getting his own way. 
says the doctor with a laugh. " You'll have to look afte 
him by-and-by." 
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considerably shortened. What will she do when they 
He over? 

Suddenly a voice asks, "Sue, do you never read?" and 
turning round, she finds Aunt Cosy sitting by the fire. 

''Oh! have you been there all the time, auntie ! I 
never saw you !" 

"No, dear, I have just come in, and you did not hear 
me. But you have not answered my question yet, do 
ycm never read ?" 

"Yes— sometimes — not often. I like working better." 

"Yes, so I see, and you work very well, but it is also 
nnportant for a girl of your age to read too." 

"Oh! but I do read. Aunt Cosy. I've read several 
books these holidays. I read the new * Aunt Judy,' and 
I read 'little Women,' and I read *The Heir of Red- 
dyffe,* and I am reading * Misunderstood.' " 

"And is that the only sort of reading there is. Sue? 
^Wiathave you done with the Histories, and the Bio- 
P^hies, and the Travels, and the Essays ?" 

*^0h! Aunt Cosy ! But those are a sort of lessons — 
'oirid books, — not for the holidays at all !" 

"And are holidays to be spent only in pleasure or 
•Mteoftime?" 

Sue is silent 

"What will you do when your life is all so-called holi- 
®y8? When you have finished with governesses and 
tasons, and have most of the day at your disposal, what 
4) you mean to do then?" 

"Ohl I dare say I shall read a great deal then — ^be- 
•^, I may get to like those sort of books — ^in time — 
^ people do, it seems to me, and when I am older — " 

K 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SCHOOL FEUDS. 

T^HE eventful sixth of January is over, the Ch 
"*" tree looks dark and dreary with the gutterii 
of candle and tawdry reflectors, pieces of ribbon 
forgotten cracker or two, as the morning light a 
at the crack of the shutters. Such a white wor 
outside 1 for in the night, soft, silent flakes of snc 
fallen, and are falling still, and the ground is wh 
dazzling. 

" It will snow for some time, in all probabilit; 
Dr. Rutherford, glancing at the leaden sky ; " S 
seem to have a cold, so you had better keep : 
until it clears. I hope you have all recovered fr 
dissipation of last evening." 

"Oh! yes, papa, I think so," answers Sue. 
nice it was, and what a pity it is over and can' 
again. Papa, do you know that little boy, Ted Wi 
He is such an odd child, and so devoted to Justir 

" Yes, I have known Ted for five years. He hi 
one of my patients, poor little fellow ! His fathei 
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dak in the firm of Meadows Brothers, and when he died, 
Mr. Meadows brought the widow down here in the hope 
that country air would do Ted good. There are three 
other children besides Ted, and in spite of all the kindness 
she receives from Mr. Meadows and Justin, I am afraid 
Mrs. Williams has a hard time of it, for she is not a good 
manager." 

"Is Ted very clever, father?" asks Val, looking up 
from his book. 

"Very; and that, poor child, is his great difficulty. 
He has a tiny weak body, which is almost worn out by 
the ever-working brain. His mother does not under- 
stand quite how to manage him, and he is safer with 
Justm than any one, because Justin makes him understand 
the things he would otherwise puzzle over for hours, and 
he sees that when the poor boy's mind is bent in one 
fection, it is not only unwise, but cruel to endeavour 
forcibly to turn it into another channel. His mother 
thinks by taking away his pencils, burning his precious 
Swings, and treating him like a baby, that she can 
Prevent his poor little mind from working, but instead of 
"•ftt, she only worries and snubs him, and does not 
^derstand why he looks sad, and still has headaches." 

** I don't like that boy Ted," says Val decidedly, as his 
^^er leaves the room. 

** Why not?" asks Sue a little hotly, for Justin's /r^//^<^ 
^^st be defended. 
** Oh, he's a Grammar school boy !" 
** Ah !" says Rupert rather sarcastically, " that's quite 
^oiigh reason for a Maskellite ! How does the feud go 
^ Val? I haven't inquired about it these holidays." 
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" Oh, if s just the same as before. We met once in tb 
term, and there was a jolly good row, I can tell you.** 

" Yes, indeed," says Sue, " if you call it ^Joliy to com. 
in covered with mud from head to foot I didn't kno^ 
him, Rupert ; and he had a black eye for a week." 

"Well, why not? I was rather proud of it, onl 
Maskell expelled Ffrench, and he was the best firiend 
had in the school. It was a shame that ! and only jus 
because he stood up for Maskell. He and I were sid 
by side all the time, and it was only that Ffrench calle 
out ' Down with the Grammarians, boys, and three chea 
for the Maskellites,' and then old Maskell said that h 
led the other boys. He didn't lead them, we all went ( 
our own accord." 

" Didn't he Yizstyou up about it?" asks Rupert. 

" Of course he did. Ffrench went up first, I met hii 
coming away. I shall never forget how he looked." 

"Why? what did he say?" asks Rupert, with allth 
interest of an old Maskellite. 

" He caught hold of my hand and said, ' He's done fc 
me, Val, I'm to go — expelled/ But I've done my b« 
for you, and I hope it'll go smoother with you than me 
And then he walked off to his room." Here Val's voic 
begins to quiver. 

Sue looks up; she has not heard these particulai 
before, and has rarely seen Valentine so much move( 
while Rupert brings his arms down on the table, sayin 
in an excited tone, 

" Go on, I never heard this part." 

" Oh, there isn't much more to tell," says Val, aftc 
swallowing once or twice; "I didn't care much wlu 
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became of me, as he had expelled Ffrench, but Maskell 
began by saying that out of consideration for my father, 
lie would not make a public example of me, and that 
ffrench had spoken for me, so that he should only give 
^^ a heavy punishment, because the character of the 
school must be kept up. I — I don't know what I an- 
swered, I believe I was very impertinent, and told him 
'^hat I thought about Ffrench, but he kept his temper, 
^d sent me away before I'd hopelessly disgraced myself, 
ft was kind of him, because, when I came to think it over, 
Jt would have been an awkward thing for father if I had 
been expelled ; living here as we do, it could never have 
been kept quiet." 

"Yes, it was fortunate that Maskell thought of that, or 
you'd have gone too. Have you heard from Ffrench 
since he left ?" 

" Yes. He went to a tutor's for a time, and he's going 
to Winchester when I do. I'm to spend a fortnight with 
him next summer." 

"Well, you had a shave for it then," says Rupert lean- 
ing back in his chair, " for father mentioned in a letter 
:o me, that you had very nearly been expelled from 
Vlaskell's. I'd like to abolish that Grammar school, 
rhe/re such a set of cads !" 

Tliere is a thoughtful silence, Rupert's meditations are 
ipon the possible destruction of the town school, Val's 
ure more pacific, for he is planning his future career, in 
vhich Ffrench's companionship forms a prominent picture. 
)ue is occupied with thoughts of little Ted. 
At length she says, 
"You won't be unkind to Ted because he goes to 
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the Grammar school, will you, Val? Youll be k 
and stand up for him if he should ever want it, w 
you ?" 

" Not I ! Let the Grammarians look after their \ 
babies — we've enough to do to take care of Maskell's 

" Oh ! but Val, I know you would take that poor ch 
part if you found him in any difficulty. Justin said 
other day, that you had a soul which rebelled aga 
injustice of any kind." 

" What rubbish !" says Val with a laugh, " Justin ki 
nothing about my soul, and I'm not going to promis 
stand up for any Grammar school brat, just because Jt 
has taken a fancy to him, and you've caught the c 
plaint." 

" You'd ^ it all the same though !" 

" No, I shouldn't !" 

"Yes, you would!" 

« No, I " 

At this moment a sudden and altogether imexpe 
gleam of sunshine shoots across the room, making 
snowy world outside sparkle like Sinbad's diamond va 
and fortunately cutting short the discussion. 

Val springs up, almost overturning the table, and gi 
a yell of satisfaction, dashes out of the room, slami 
the door. Rupert follows, only a trifle less noisily, 
Sue is left alone. 

Sue has that kind of weary feeling which comes i» 
a pleasure long looked forward to, is past. She fed 
this moment as if there was very little enjoyment le 
live for. The Christmas tree — Justin's birthday- 
New Year gifts — everything is over, and the holidays 1 
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considerably shortened. What will she do when they 
aieover? 

Suddenly a voice asks, " Sue, do you never read P'* and 
toning round, she finds Aunt Cosy sitting by the fire. 

"Oh ! have you been there all the time, auntie! I 
ne^^cr saw you !" 

" No, dear, I have just come in, and you did not hear 

me. But you have not answered my question yet, do 

you never read ?" 

" Yes — sometimes — not often. I like working better." 

"Yes, so I see, and you work very well, but it is also 

important for a girl of your age to read too." 

" ^h ! but I do read, Aunt Cosy. I've read several 
books these holidays. I read the new ' Aunt Judy,' and 
I read * Little Women,' and I read ' The Heir of Red- 
dyffe,* and I am reading * Misunderstood.' " 

"And is that the only sort of reading there is. Sue? 
^'^^ have you done with the Histories, and the Bio- 
P^hies, and the Travels, and the Essays ?" 

" Oh! Aunt Cosy 1 But those are a sort of lessons — 
•wnid books,— not for the holidays at all !" 

"And are holidays to be spent only in pleasure or 
^wteoftime?" 
S^ is silent 

" VTiat will you do when your life is all so-called holi- 
^y*? When you have finished with governesses and 
^'MOqs, and have most of the day at your disposal, what 
^yoa mean to do then?" 
"Oh 1 I dare say I shall read a great deal then — be- 
7^ "^ I may get to like those sort of books — ^in time — 
^ people do, it seems to me, and when I am older — ^" 

K 

1 
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" No, Sue, if you do not leam to read good books 
while you are young, you will not care for them when you 
are older. I have known many a woman of forty— fiftf 
— seventy even, who would spend from morning till nigbt 
over a novel, but who never touched a useful book. 
Perhaps she had not a tiresome Aunt Cosy to point out 
the danger of it in her youth, and to endeavour to direct 
her before it was too late !" 

" Oh ! Aunt Cosy, dear Aunt Cosy 1 Tell me what to 
read, and I'll begin it this very minute," and Sue kneeb 
down at her aunt's feet, all love and submission, and feel- 
ing in her heart very grateful that she has a " tiresome 
Aunt Cosy." 
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SIX TO ONE. 

'T'HIS is an eventftil day to many. The snow lies about 
^ six inches deep, and when the sun comes out, and 
shows the landscape in one glorious silver plain, broken 
only by the snow-covered houses and trees, there are few 
bojrs who are not tempted out. 

Ted Williams is one of the first to leave home. He 
has been puzzling over his water-mill, his mother having 
refused to allow him the use of the jug and basin, which 
IS necessary for his proposed scheme. If all the water 
were not ice, he could have tried his beloved toy at the 
stream, but there is no possibility of doing that, so taking 
the little machine with him, he sets ofif to consult Justin 
on the subject. 

Alas for Ted ! On his way he comes across a knot 
of boys who are lounging upon the bridge, staring at the 
snow-covered ice below, and thirsting for mischief of any 
kind. 

Ted has no fear of them, they are Grammar school boys. 
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his own schoolfellows, and even were they Maskellites, he 
is sure they would leave him alone, and so he trots on 
complacently, imtil he is in the very midst of them, and 
then he is suddenly stopped. 

" Come here, Goggle^yes," says one of them, seizing 
him roughly by the arm in such a manner, as to jerk the 
mill from the boy's weak fingers into the snow. " What 
are you after? no good. 111 be bound F' 

There is a shout of laughter as the others look at the 
meek little face, full of silent dismay and reproach. 

" What's this r picking up the mill. 

" Mine," answers Ted, trying to keep brave, and steady 
his trembling lips. 

"Box his ears for being impertinent!" calls one of 
them, and a hand is raised, when Ted suddenly cowers 
with terror, sobbing, 

" Oh ! don't, don't, it will make my head ache so 
awfully^ and you don't know how bad it can be !" The 
hand drops, but only to give place to another form of 
cruelty. 

" What's this machine ?" 

" A water-mill," sobs Ted, too frightened not to reply. 

" Oh ! a water-xcS^ \ Well, as there's no water just 
now, this isn't of much use to you, so we'll see how it's 
made. Here, Tom, catch hold of him ;" for Ted makes 
a sudden, desperate, and hopeless endeavour to save his 
unlucky mill. 

In a moment two of the boys seize him and he is 
powerless, and can only gasp with horror as he sees the 
wheels wrenched off, and the pretty toy dismembered. 

The boys are all so busy in their cruel occupation, and 
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the thick snow deadens each footfall, that it is with a 
considerable start they hear an indignant voice in their 
midst 

''Let that child alone, and give him back his toy, or 
I'D make some of you repent it, as sure as my name's 
Valentine Rutherford !" 

In their surprise they release Ted, who flies to Val for 
piotection, gasping, 

"Oh ! never mind the water-mill ! Let's run away." 

But Val has the true British horror of running away, 
so he stands fiudng the boys, and finds they are six to 
one-^or Ted does not count as anything but a hinder- 
anoe: 

"Ron away !" he answers sharply, shaking Ted off, as 
tbe little fellow hangs on his arm, ''not if it was the 
snUr &ammar school 1" and then they stand for a mo- 
meot^ each uncertain how to attack the other. 

Td does not notice that Ted has considered discretion 
tke better part of valour, and is running away as fast as 
hii weak little legs can carry him, in the direction of the 
Bnk House. The other boys, occupied with watching 
Vih slightest movement, do not perceive Ted's desertion. 

''Well — ^is it to be fair play, or foul?" asks Val, with 
other too much scorn in his voice and manner. 

A moment before, each of those six boys held his 
heath with admiration of Valentine's pluck, but his words 
make them angry, and with their anger, his last chance 
vanishes. 

He has scarcely spoken before a snowball comes with 
sudden and blinding force against his face, and breaks, 
eaving him pale and savage. 
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'^ Oh ! that is it, is it K' he says, and the battle b^giii 
in earnest. 

It is a cruelly onesided afiiair. Val cannot, for all loi 
courage, stand against six, in such a contest He coil' 
tents himself with dodging the snowballs as well as be 
can, and occasionally returning a well-planted one, but 
the batde is unequal from the first, and Val, too proocl 
to make any truce with Grammarians, bq;ins to wondet 
how it will end. 

Alas ! it is decided only too soon. 

One ball — sent with unerring aim, seems to draw a 
line of sparks across his eyes, and the boys pause, fof 
they see a change come over his face. 

But even then Val dies game. He staggers sl^^i^f 
puts his hand up to his temple, and withdraws it, covered 
with blood. Then, with a smile, which will Imger ill 
their minds longer than any words, he says slowly, 

'' Oh ! a stone/ Cowards F and making a faint efforl 
to preserve his balance, he falls back into the 8noir< 
which slowly reddens under his sunny hair. 

"Who did that?*' asks one of the boys indignaotljr 
with an uneasy look towards their prostrate enemy. ''> 
didn't, I know that." 

" No more did I !" 

" Nor I r' 

" Nor 1 1" 

" Nor I !" 

" Nor 1 1" 

Yes, six deny it, but the boy who can do so mean af 
action, must be equally capable of telling a lie to screefi 
himself. 
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Each boy looks with a suspicious glance at his neigh- 
bour, and they turn away, leaving Val l3dng where he has 
fiDen, in the hope that Ted will return to the rescue and 
find him there. 

But they do not get off quite so easily. 

Fiom one way comes Rupert as fast as his well-trained 
Embs will bring him, and from the other comes Justin. 
Thejr have met Ted and heard his story, and have gone 
by different ways to prevent the possible escape of the 
cdprits, and now they come upon them just when all is 
over. 

There is a desperate milie for a moment, but even then 
Jnstm sees that one boy, when Rupert rushes at him, 
docks, but does not return the blow, and though he does 
not fight against, he has not lifted his hand to defend 
Umself or his companions. 

In an instant Justin has him by the collar and drags 
^ out from among the others, who, a moment later are 
pnt to flight, and there he stands, pale, silent, and a 
prisoner. 

**Are you too great a coward even to defend yourself?" 
^ Justin in a withering tone. 

Be is very angiy-more angry than Rupert has ever 
*^ Wm, and as the boy looks into the two indignant 
^ before him, and sees their compressed lips and flash- 
®8qres, he feels that there is not much to be hoped from 
^ mercy. 

He makes no answer to Justin's cutting words, only 
^en his captor shifts his left hand instead of his right 
to the boy's collar, he says quickly, 

"I won't run away." 



u 
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" Oh dear no, of course not f says Rupert ironicall} 
and Justin coldly ignores the remark, keeping his gia^ 
as firmly on the collar as before. 

" How are we to get him home ?" asks Justin, as, t 
his great relief, Val sits up suddenly, and mechanicaU; 
clears the dotted hair from his eyes. 

How are you, Val? Not very much hurt, I hope? 
Oh ! no — ^not much — only — " he passes his had 
again across his eyes ; " is it the snow that makes ever 
thing so white — ^like a great sheet before my fece ? Whi 
was the matter ?" 

" You've had a fight Come, don't talk, Val, we wa 
to get you home," says Rupert, in a miserably would^ 
cheerful sort of tone. " Can you stand if I give you 1 
arm?" 

" Oh, yes ! Where are you ? The snow must have j 
all into my eyes. A fight, you say — but I don't fighl 
at least, not often. What was I fighting about? yi 
were the others ?" 

" You were fighting for Ted. Oh ! don'^ talk, \ 
You must keep quiet, you know." 

" But I want to understand — is Ted hurt ? and h 
came you here ?" 

" I can't answer any more, Val, you must keep qi 
and come home. Here, take my arm, and we'll walk 
slowly as you like." 

" Can you hold me on each side, you and Justin, i 
then I shall get on all right ?" then with a weak laugh, 
wish the snow would melt so that I could see a little.' 

By this time the elder boys are both much alarmec 
Val's speeches, and his apparent blindness, and thoi 
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Qstin does not for an instant leave his hold of his 
nisoner's collar, he gives Val such help as he can with 
Qie other arm. 

"Have either of you a handkerchief to lend me?" asks 
Val, after they have walked some little way. 
Rupert plunges his hand into his pocket, and brings 

fcrth a black rag, once his handkerchief, but which he 

basQsed for such strange purposes, that it is not fit to 

ofeVaL He flings it into die ditch with a groan of 

disgnst 
Justin searches ; he has dropped his in the stable-yard, 

8nd by this time it has been torn to shreds by " Double" 

and "Quits," the two pointer puppies. 
Then a most unexpected voice says, " Take mine," and 

Justm finds a clean one put into his hand by the boy 

^ose collar he is holding. 
Justin looks at him steadily for a moment, with a feeling 

of shame at his former roughness. Almost unconsciously 

k loosens his hold of the collar, mutters his thanks, and 

Whering some clean snow, binds it firmly on to Val's 

forehead. 

Justin and Rupert exchange glances as the boy con- 
4ues to follow them, although the former has made no 
*^rther attempt to detain him ; but now he turns to him 
^ asks with some interest, 

"What is your name?" 

"Jack Hartley." 

"Did^^« throw the snowball that did this?" 

"What? one with a stone in it? No, of course I 
lidn't ! I shouldn't have come with you if I had done 
ach a mean thing. Why, if I'd struggled you must have 
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let me go, because you had to help him, and I 
have kicked too.'* 

''Yes, so jou could. If I had known 70a betlierj 
should have trusted you," answos Jostrn more respecf^ 
fidly, for the boy's words he feels are true. 

"WTiere do you live, Hartley?" 
Up in the town. My &ther is head derk at the Bank" 
Well, will you come with us to Dr. Rutherford's? 
You are the only one who can tell what has happened, 
and I know the doctor won't be hard on you, he never is." 

" No, I know that, but I'd rather not see him, only I 
suppose I must," and the poor boy sighs. 

" WTiy don't you wish to see my feither ?" asks Rupert, 
now interested in this strange boy. 

" Because he was very kind to me once, when I was HI, 
and — and — " he sajrs no more and the others do not asL 

Val walks on mechanically while the two lead him, and 
he occasionally makes a drowsy remark about the snow. 
He seems to be inclined to sleep, and several times in- 
quires wearily if they will ntpo' get home. 

At length the four boys reach the Cottage porch, and 
without a word Justin opens the door, and beckoning to 
the others to follow, silently leads them up to Val's bed- 
room. 

When there, Val drops on to his pillow and lies stiD, 
so still that Rupert begins to get very much alarmed and 
goes off to find where his father has gone, hoping, perhaps, 
to catch him in the town. 

Justin goes down for a basin full of snow, with which 
he keeps the bandage on Val's forehead wet, and Jack 
Hartley with a very sober face watches him. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TufRS. Turrell and Sue have been out for a short walk, 
^ the day having turned out so much finer than was 
^ected, and on their return they find Rachel in tears, 
» tttai^e boy in the dining-room, Justin with a white 
bte, wandering about in the hall, and they are told that 
Kopett and his father are upstairs with Val, who has 
•teady been put to bed. The house is to be kept very 
fia, and Sue starts nervously as Phyllis's shrill baby 
bigbta sounds from the nursery. 

"How did it all happen?" she asks, as Mrs. Turrell 
joes to take off her bonnet and cloak and join her brother 
ID Val's loom, knowing well that he will want her help. 

Sue is ritting on a bench in the hall, looking so miser- 
atde that Justin can hardly look at her, the expression of 
her face makes his throat ache in a very strange way. 

"Come into the dining-room and ask Jack Hartley. 
He will tell you all about it He was there." 
Sue goes into the dining-room, and Justin follows, but 
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the moment she faces Jack Hartley, she gives a little sts 
and draws back, while the boy flushes and hangs his hea 

Justin looks on in silent surprise. 

" It was j/^«," says Sue, addressing Jack, "who stru 
a match the other night, when we met you and soi 
other boys in the lane. I saw you for a moment as y 
held the light in my brother's face.'* 

" Yes," answers Jack, " I know — I did it." 

To such a reply, Sue does not know well what to sa 
The boy's manner is subdued and sad, and it is impos 
ble to be as indignant with him as she would like to be 

" Then why are you here ?" she asks, and Jack oo 
replies by pointing to Justin, who says shortly, 

" I brought him. Some one must tell the doctor ho 
it happened." 

At this moment the door opens and Dr. Rutherfoi 
comes into the room. He is a little pale — ^for the si^ 
of Val, stupid and heavy-eyed, has been a shock, and 1 
is anxious about the boy. On seeing Jack Hartley, I 
usual kindliness and thoughtfulness for others retom 
and he holds out his hand, saying, 

" Ah ! Hartley, I am glad to see you again. I suppo 
you helped to bring my poor boy home, I am very mui 
obliged to you." 

But to his surprise Jack does not take the extend 
hand, he turns away sharply and dropping on to a cha 
puts his arms on the table and hides his face in them. 

Dr. Rutherford lays a hand on his shoulder, and fe 
the boy's whole frame shaking with suppressed sobs ; tiw 
motioning to Sue and Justin to leave them, he rema 
alone with the culprit. 
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1 the door has closed and all is quiet, the doctor 

rward, and says very low, 

1 have something to tell me, Jack." 

how hard it is to make that confession ; to tell 

Ltle, sympathetic, all-forgiving man, how his son 

» treated among the boys, how mean, cruel and 

jfiil they have been ! 

Rutherford does not speak for some moments after 

as fsdtered out all the sad story, perhaps he is 

)f saying too much, and making the boy's repent- 

im to hardened indifiference. But when he does 

3h! how much rather would Jack Hartley have 

i the severest flogging than have heard those low 

rill not say a word of reproach to you, Jack, be- 
rour punishment is already a hard one, and may 
barder — ^if— if all does not go well with Val. But 
give you one of advice. You see what trouble 
npany and idleness can lead you into. Will you 
I me that for the future you will keep clear of 
oys — that you will have nothing more to say to 
ban to be civil when you meet ? I do not wish 
quarrel with them, or to show any anger or resent- 
»ut keep as much as possible out of their society, 
1 will be better and happier than you have hitherto 
Will you do this when I ask you ?" 
\ Jack lifts his head and says bitterly, 
len I was ill, three months ago, I promised you I 
never smoke again until I was past twenty. I 
liat promise before I had been well a month. Can 
ieve me if I promise anything now?" 
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** Yes, why not ? Besides, if you keep away from, t^ 
boys, you will not be tempted to smoke. You wSJM^ 
your promise this time." 

'^ 111 try !" answers Jack with a long breath, andt^ 
Dr. Rutherford rises, and the boy follows his exaaa^ 

" Now I must see how Val is before I go out to myofl^ 
patients. Good-bye, Jack; I will see you again in a f^ 
days, and I shall hope to hear a good account of jon.' 

Jack and Dr. Rutherford shake hands, and die btf 
goes out from the house with the determination to ker 
his promise this time through thick and thin. 

And it may be a satisfaction to the reader to know tb 
he does. 

When Dr. Rutherford comes into Val's room, he find 
him looking more comfortable, but still very drowsy, ool] 
speaking when spoken to, and taking no notice of vbs 
passes in the room. 

Before Dr. Rutherford has left home, a message come 
from Mrs. Williams, asking him to come and see Ted 
and also begging that if Justin is not too busy, he fil 
come also, as Ted is asking for him incessantly. 

Justin at once prepares to accompany the doctor, am 
as Val is to be left perfectly quiet in his darkened lOon 
with only Aunt Cosy to watch him, Rupert, Sue, an 
Floss assemble in the drawing-room by the fire, to tal 
over the events of the morning, until Rachel softly coaa 
in to tell them dinner is ready. 

Then Sue steals up to Val's room, and begs Aunt Cofl 
to go down, because of the little ones, and she will wa 
with Val until her aunt's return. Mrs. Turrell conseoi 
immediately, as she knows it will be a harder task for So 
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the little ones quiet and contented, and so the 
rft to watch in Val's room, 
fire which has been lighted suddenly crackles and 
ip, when^ to Sue's dismay, Val opens his eyes and 
^er. 

ooks at her steadily for a moment, and then says, 
illo I Sue, what are you doing?" 
thing, dear. The fire woke you, I suppose." 
e fire ? oh ! what time is it ?" 
out half-past one." 

If-past one ! Oh ! but then — how very odd ! How 
et here? I've been dreaming, I suppose. Well, 
get up." 

', Val, dear, you must lie still," says Sue, coming to 
*, and putting her gentle hand on his wrist; "you 
;en hurt, and father wishes you to keep very quiet." 
ies back, for his head is aching, and he knits his 
sdth the effort of trying to remember something, 
e been dreaming, I suppose," he says in a puzzled 
" I thought I was walking with Rupert and Justin, 
ere was nothing but snow, and it got into my eyes, 
t everything looked white. We seemed to walk 
r so long, and then I suppose I woke up." 

Other's lesson is not thrown away on Sue now. 
>es not worry Val by telling him to be silent and 
ink, she merely says, 

)u were not dreaming, dear, you had to walk home 
lem after you were hurt, hurt by those boys with a 
alL You had been so brave in defending Ted !" 
hi ah! I remember now," says Val, and he lies 
perfectly satisfied now that the blank in his mind 
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has been explained. Presently he asks, " What bee 
of Ted?" 

" Oh ! he ran home," says Sue, feeling that oi 
account must Val learn that Dr. Rutherford has been 
for to see the boy. 

" Those fellows didn't hurt him ?" 

" Oh, no ! they did not touch him," replies Sue 
Val is satisfied, and presently his sister is rejoiced t( 
his regular breathing, and on looking at him, she s( 
is sound asleep. 

It is with this good news that Sue meets her 
when he returns home an hour later, and he smiles 
kisses the bright eager face that is turned up to hir 
in spite of her glad tidings, the doctor looks grave 
enters the house. His anxious look recalls Sue, ai 
asks hastily, 

"How is Ted?" 

" Very bad, I am afraid. I left Justin with hi 
cause he really seemed able to keep the poor child 
He has had a terrible fright, and his poor, weak, 
worked brain has given way under it. I am a&aid 
bad case." 

Sue is very sorry for Ted, very sorry for Justii 
will be so grieved, but she cannot help feeling 
happier than she did in the morning, for is not Val 
better? and Val has become a hero in Sue's loving 

She hangs round her father and follows him on 1 
to Val's door, until she hears his gentle, cheery i 
"Well, my boy, you're getting on all right, I seej 
then she ventures in, knowing that Val is awake. 

Yes, and not (mly awake, but he lies there quit 
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sd, his mind is clear, and he thinks he would like 
ng to eat. 

tears will come into his eyes as he looks at his 
face, and reads the reHef and thankfulness there, 
can only smile, when Sue and Floss bring him 
in of soup and the crisp piece of toast, and wait 
I as if he were something very precious that they 
1 the risk of losing. 

lakes harum-scarum Valentine rather thoughtful 
le finds how deeply all the family have felt for him, 
ere is no need to insist on his keeping quiet for 
t of the day. 

ies propped up with pillows, the cut on his temple 
sd and bandaged, and Sue sits beside him most of 
le, amusing him as best she can. Aunt Cosy and 
Day him a visit when twilight is creeping over the 
and he begs Aunt Cosy to tell him something, 
ig, he is ready to listen to whatever she has to tell, 
ell," says Aunt Cosy, "I had promised to read 
mother story, but if you like to listen, I will read it 
istead of downstairs." 

liat's just the thing," says Val brightening at once, 
u'd just give this pillow a tug. Sue — ^yes, so ; now 
d listen for hours." 

Jt I don't know whether you will care for my stories, 
bey are all about girls." 

I ! never mind, Aunt Cosy. I dare say they're 
lOUgh. Fire away !" 

T^ saucy boy. Well, I will begin. The other story 
•'as called * Silk.' The one I am going to read 
'•o^ is called * Satin.' 
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Satin. 

Part I. 

'X'HERE was, once upon a time, a little girl who wii 
■*■ always dressed in satin. r 

She was a. little Italian princess, her name was Stelb^ j 
(which in Italian means star) and she was eleven yean aid. 

Stella lived in a beautiful palace, she had everythinfr 
she could wish for, toys and sugar-plums, birds and doff, 
servants to wait on her, and a little black page to foUotr 
her about, to pick up her delicate lace handkerchief if i^^ 
fell, or carry a parasol over her if she felt the sun too hofc_ 

She was always beautifully dressed in very brigbc 
colours, such as suited her jet black hair, sparkling dark 
eyes, and clear olive skin. She was a pretty child, bvc 
she cared nothing about that; she was even tired of 
hearing her nurse say how lovely she looked, and as f»*" 
her dresses, she only thought them very tiresome to we»r- 

There were a great many things that Stella would have 
liked to do, but which her governess told her were either 
very naughty, or not at all the way a princess ought lo 
behav& 
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HBhe sometimes longed to take off her dainty embroid- 
HhL shoes, with their high heels, and dip her little feet in 
Ve xnaible basin into which the fountain in the courtyard 
fen with such a pleasant murmur. 

She had once ventured to take off one shoe, and was 

just feeling how fresh and cool the water was, when her 

governess found her, and was so shocked at the sight, 

that with many blushes and tears, Stella promised never 

to do such a dreadful thing again. Another ungratified 

"wish that this poor little princess had, was that she might 

sometimes be allowed to walk outside the courtyard. 

She got so weary of the marble basin, the tinkling sound 

of the fountain, of the broad steps and the high walls. 

She longed to run into the street and see what was 
doing outside, watch the people who passed up and down, 
«Hi the little children who played in the gutters. Stella 
tiK)iight she should like to talk to them, and play games 
M they did. 

But when she suggested this one day to her governess, 
^ wise lady was again so shocked that Stella once more 
Moshed and was silent. 

Eveiy afternoon she went for a drive through the 
J^aotiful city, in a grand carriage with her nurse and 
governess, and while they talked of things she did not 
^derstand, she used to look with eager curious eyes at 
the poor people who worked or begged, and wonder 
^hout them in silence, she was afraid to ask her governess 
^iiything now, for fear she should be shocked again. 

And the poor people who saw her in her grand carriage 
^ she passed, said to themselves or their neighbours, 
**There goes that proud little thing, Princess Stella." * 
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It happened one day that the carriage was standini 
outside the door of a confectioner's shop where Stella ha 
been having some ice, for the day was very hot; as li 
little princess passed to her carriage with a cake in b 
hand, a poor woman cried out to her that she was stajnnfl 
and wanted some bread. 

Stella stopped to look at her, and again the worn 
said she had eaten nothing for many hours, and want 
food. 

"Why do you not go in there, then?" asked Std 
pointing to the shop, and the woman answered that i 
had no money ; so Stella, looking with wonder at such 
extraordinary person, at once handed her the cake \ 
held. 

The woman took it eagerly, and began to thank li 
but the next moment the governess ran up, dreadft 
shocked at the idea of a princess speaking to a beg 
and hurried Stella into the carriage. 

That incident made a great impression upon the chil 
mind, and she questioned her father and mother ab 
it, when she was next with them. 

They were sitting under some orange trees, drink 
iced water, and eating figs and grapes, when St< 
suddenly asked why some people were poor and wan 
money, when others were so rich and could give it to th( 

Her father laughed, and told her not to trouble 
little head about such matters; that all she had to 
was to be happy and good, and mind what her pare 
and governess told her. 

" But my father, she said she was starving — I as! 
Pedro," (Pedro was the little black page) " and he t 
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oe that it means having no food, and being very hungry, 

«nd that must be very dreadful indeed," said little Stella 

gravely. " How can I be happy when people have not 

enoogh to eat in this city, and why do I not give food to 

voman, my father, for I have often a great deal more 

I want?" - 

The Prince shrugged his shoulders, and glanced at the 

I^rincess, who told Stella not to talk of what she could 

sot understand. 

Stella was glad they were not shocked, but she wished 
Aey had answered her and explained something about it, 
because she wanted to understand, and the thought of 
the poor woman starving, troubled her very much. 

One day, when Stella was playing with one of her 
coloured balls in the outer courtyard, the ball flew over 
the wall and into the street. A number of little boys 
wized it, but they did not bring it back, they kept it, and 
c^ when Stella sent the little black page to fetch it, 
\ ftey would not give it up. 
f SteDa wondered why they wanted her ball, and was 

**ny, for it was her favourite of them all. 
I When the little black page came back, he was very 
*^, and called the boys " thieves," which made Stella 
^ more sorry, and she said, if she gave them the ball, 
P^ps they would not be ** thieves" any more, and she 
^dered what " thieves" were, for, from Pedro's tone, she 
^ sure they were something very dreadful. That evening 
^ asked her father what thieves were, and he laughed, 
^ he did at all her questions, and said, " Stewards and 
^finisters." Then Stella wondered why the little black 
page should have called the boys '' Stewards and Minis- 
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ters/ for they did not look at all like the grave gentlemen 
who were the ministers she knew, or like Signor Fiasco, 
her father's steward. 

When she said this, the Prince only laughed louder 
than before, while the Princess lifted her eyebrows, and 
wondered where the child could pick up such fancies. 

At last a strange thing happened to little Stella. A 
fire broke out in some part of the city, and every one was 
in a state of the greatest excitement. 

The Prince ordered his horse, that he might ride to 
the spot, the Princess wished to drive to the nearest safe 
point of view, all the household were running about, ask- 
ing each other where the fire was, if it could be seen from 
the palace, from the tower, or fi:om any place near. 

The palace gates were left wide open, and as Stella's 
governess was as excited as the rest, she did not see that 
while she was listening to a long account of the fire, the 
child had slipped outside the gates, and was running as 
fast as she could down the street. 

No one noticed her, for all the people were rushing to 
see the fire, but as she went on farther still, she came to 
a poor, miserable little hovel, and at the door stood the 
very woman who had begged of her not many dajfs 
before. 

Part II. 

Stella stopped to look at the poor woman, and then 
holding out her hand said, 

" I am so glad I have found you ! I have been want- 
ing to see you and ask you a great many things ; only— 
you won't be shocked ?" 
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** Shocked !" echoed the woman in surprise. 

"Yes, you promise not to be? My governess is so 

ten shocked at what I say, but you won't be, will you ? 

Want to ask you how it is that you are hungry and want 

oney?" 

"Because I am poor," answered the woman, almost 

oiling; "I have been very ill lately, and not able to 

m any money," and she looked with greedy eyes at 

He Princess Stella's lovely crimson satin tunic and 

tlden girdle, at the ear-rings in her ears, and the gold 

OSS that hung on a chain round her neck. 

"May I go into your house and rest?" asked Stella; 

I am so tired, for I have not often run so fast Besides, 
irant to see where you live." 

"My little girl is ill," said the woman, hesitating, "and 
te not know whether I ought to let you come in. The 
bee and Princess will be sending people to look for 
J, and I shall get into trouble." 
' Oh, no !" said Stella quietly ; " I will tell them about 
Let me go in and rest. I will not be troublesome, 

I I want to see what such a funny place looks like in- 
;, Let me go in, please." 

lo the woman allowed Stella to pass in, and when 
re, the child stood still in astonishment, 
liere were no pretty tables or chairs, no pictures on 
walls, no sofas, no carpets, or rugs, or curtains, no 
1 fountain or marble basins, in fact, none of the 
igs which little Stella thought were really necessary to 

iliat Stella saw was a dirty, muddy floor, a tiny broken 
dow that let in no light, and little air, a heap of rags 
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in a comer, bare walls and a cracked ceiling ; the room 
had a stuffyr, unpleasant smell, and that was all ! 

Stella turned to the woman, and the tears of dis- 
appointment were standing in her eyes, as she asked, 

"Where is your other room? Is all your fumitme 
there ?" 

" This is our only room, little lady," replied the woman, 
and pointing to the heap of rags in the comer, she adde4 

" That is our bed, and there lies my little girl." 

" ThatP' cried Stella, "why, it is only a heap of rags! 
Have you no nice soft bed, with sheets and blankets and ; 
a beautiful silk coverlet like mine ? Oh ! you poor, poor 
people, what can I do for you ! But I have no mon^ 
and nothing to give you — oh ! yes, I have !" and she took 
the long gold ear-rings from her ears and laid them in Ae 
woman's hand. " I can give you these, for they are nqf 
very own. Will they be of any use to you ?" 

The woman thanked her again and again, and the 
little girl who was lying on the bundle of rags clapped 
her thin hands for joy, saying, 

" Now we shall have some nice soup !" 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door, and the fecc 
of the little black page appeared, asking for Princess 
Stella. 

Pedro had run after Stella as fast as he could, and see- 
ing her go into the poor woman's cottage, had gone back 
to tell the governess where she was, when he had met 
the Prince on horseback, retuming another way from 
the fire. 

The little black page at once told him where his young 
mistress was, and the Prince had come to fetch her him- 
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vS&^ and was waiting outside on his horse, to take his 
fittle daughter home. 

The poor woman kissed Stella's hand, and blessed her 
for her kindness, then the Prince gave her a piece of gold 
Bo&ey, and lifting Stella into the saddle before him, he 
mdeaway. 

Stella was much excited by all she had seen and heard, 
tnd made her father promise to help the poor woman 
tnd her sick child. When they arrived at the palace 
gittes, there stood the Princess wringing her hands, crying, 
nd scolding the governess for not taking better care of 
tte child. Stella never remembered seeing her mother 
to agitated as when she came running to meet her little 

Indeed, every one was so delighted to see Stella safe 
bome again, that she did not get the scolding she deserved 
for ranning away, and doing what she knew she ought 
W to do. As she lay down in her nice, soft bed that 
liig^t, she thought of the sick child on her heap of rags, 
ttd the poor mother, and hoped that they would soon 
become rich and happy. 

Bat Stella was not to escape without any punishment 
6f her disobedience. A few days after her visit to the 
poor woman, she began to feel listless and tired, her head 
ttd limbs ached, and nothing seemed to amuse her, 
^um(^ the little black page played all his antics that she 
JP>erally liked. The next morning she was feverish, and 
wre night the little princess was very ill indeed, for she 
™ caught a fever from the poor woman's child. 

^ the greatest doctors in the city came to see her, 
*^ «he did not know they were there, for she was tossing 
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about, talking nonsense sometimes, and now as/ 
she would ask questions about the little street dal^ 
and then beg with tears that no one would be shocker* 

The Princess sat by Stella's bedside for many bo*' 
during the day and night, her nurse and governess harAf 
ever left her, and the little black page was always stani^ 
ing outside the door, to carry messages, or fetch 2ssfdsa^ 
that was wanted, and he even slept on the mat outod^ 
he was so anxious to do what he could for his dear litdi 
princess. 

The Prince often came and bent over his little giii|tn 
he would call her softly by her name, while Stella's btad 
eyes would look at him for a minute before she hid be 
face in the pillow, but she never knew him, and altm^ 
begged that he would go away. 

All her long black hair was cut off, and her little, pak 
thin face looked quite changed, so that every one u 
afraid she would die. 

The pretty, bright-coloured satin dresses hung in tk 
big cupboard, and her balls were lying in a comer who 
she had left them, even the splash of the foimtain had 
mournful ring, as it fell into the white marble basin in d 
courtyard. 

At last, one night when the Prince came in to look) 
Stella, he thought she was asleep, but as he bent do« 
to kiss her, she opened her eyes and said in a whispei^ 

" My father, you won't be shocked ?" 

" No, no ! my darling. What is it ?" he asked, takii 
her little hot hand in his. 

" I want that poor woman's little girl to come and In 
with me. May she, my father?" 
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It get strong and well first," said the Prince, 
^e will see about it. Now go to sleep, my 

did as she was told. 

day, the little princess grew better, until at 
carried down into the courtyard, and allowed 
t was cool and shady, comfortably propped 
lions, the little black page performing all 
:s to show his delight at seeing her again, 
utes later, a little girl was brought to Stella, 
prettily in a bright-coloured peasant's dress, 
the little sick child she had seen lying on 
rags, but who was now to be the princess's 
se and play with her. 

mother, who was a widow, was allowed to 
e in the palace as a servant, and she was 
:are of her little girl, whose name was Tessa, 
very happy now, and the children had de- 
js with the coloured balls in the courtyard. 
I danced gaily into its marble basin, and 
ts sound, for it seemed to her like the echo 
igh, which was a very merry one. But there 
wish of Stella's unfulfilled, and at first she 
to ask her father: however, as she grew 
grew bolder too, and one day she whispered 
she wanted a sum of money to be given by 
or of the city. She wished that it might be 
ity, and given away on the steps of the great 
thank-offering for her recovery, 
(who never laughed at her questions now) 
i see about it, and in a short time all was 
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arranged. One Sunday morning, Stella, dressed 
most beautiful satin dress, with Tessa at her sii 
the Prince and Princess behind her, stood on the 
of the great church, and herself gave away loaves 
bread and money to the poor, who came in crowds to 
receive it. 

Every month this custom was kept up, only Stella did 
not give it away herself oftener than once a year, whidi 
day was always made a great festival and holiday among 
the people. 

For the people all learnt to bless little Princess Stella's 
name, and if you could find that city in Italy, you would 
hear her praised to this day, and find that the poor have 
not forgotten her yet. 



CHAPTER XX. 



I PASSING SHADOW. 



JR. Rutherford visits Ted again that evening, and 
finds him rather quieter. Justin has been with 
I until it is time to go home to dinner, and when he 
I'cs, he promises to come and see him again early in 
morning. And so for several days, Justin divides his 
e between the two sick rooms, acting a very different 
tin each. 

Vith Val, Justin is all fan and laughter, for the former 
ow well enough to enjoy all the absurd stories that 
dn picks up for his benefit. But with Ted it is very 
erent. The busy, hard-worked brain requires rest and 
thing, and to Ted's way of thinking, no one can 
ninister this as well as Justin. 

rhe wheels, which have been the child's delight, are 
f his chief torment, for he imagines them grown to an 
omious size, and always turning and twisting before 
31. No hand can make them stop as well as Justin's, 
d ao voice can silence theirwhirr as well as his, though 
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there are times when even Justin is unable t^Tj; 
comfort, and when fever and weakness fig^t togcr 
poor little Ted's life. 

Every day since the snowballing. Jack Harfle^ 
been to the Cottage to ask after Val, and to the little ^ 
street in the town to ask after Ted. Once Val has 
up into his room, and they shake hands, Val with a d 
feeling of condescension at taking so much notice « 
Grammar school boy, and a pleasant consdousnes 
forgiving an enemy and showing great magnanii 
thereby. 

For the time being, Val is the family hero, and lor 
over his sisters in true masculine style, and even (: 
few days) over Rupert himself, the elder boy re 
giving way, in his admiration of his brother's courage 
generosity in taking Ted's part, against such overwheli 
odds. When Val rejoins his family, after a few < 
absence in his room, he , is not a little proud of al 
petting he has received, holds his head an inch high 
he walks through the town, and is more scomfiil 
ever towards the unlucky Grammarians. 

But poor Ted gets no better. Day after day the wl 
turn and twist before him, and he hears them grating 
grinding all night long. On the fifth day of his ill 
when Dr. Rutherford comes to see him, he finds Ji 
there, and pauses on the threshold as he hears t 
words, "And then she came running down stairs, 
asked me how you were, and when I told her, she gav* 
this for you. How do you like it ?" It is a rough ski 
copied from a print, of a child's head. The golden < 
hair is low on the forehead, the blue eyes are wide open 
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, the red lips — as red as Sue's paint-box can make 
re parted in a very childlike manner, as if the 
: had just laughed, and had not yet become quite 
id the tiny teeth are as white as the paper. 
ives a cry of delight. 

how pretty! Did she send it to me? That 
i ! Will you put it up there, on the wall where I 
it all the time ?" 

»rhen Dr. Rutherford comes forward into the 
I recognises one of Sue's attempts in water colour. 
: was a good idea of Sue's," thinks the doctor, 
s ready to congratulate his little patient on his 
ture, and invents a short story instantly, to 
for the child's laughter. 

stens and smiles in answer, and as Dr. Ruther- 
Ding away, he says eagerly, 
you ask her to come and see me to-morrow ?" 
im do you mean, Ted ?" 

oints to the picture with his thin finger, and looks 
doctor's face. 

please. I am sure she will come." 
r well, I will tell her." 

-ants no other company that day, his picture is 
or him, and the wheels are forgotten for a time 
lildish laughter he almost thinks he hears, 
text day Sue, comes to see him. 
; much touched at the sight of his big, watery 
I wasted little figure, and for a few minutes she 
very difficult to say anything to him without 
)ut Sue is much braver now than she was a few 
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weeks ago, and she conquers her tears after a wM^ 
and makes Ted very happy by all she says to him. 

Every one who sees much of Ted grows fond of hl^ 
he is a particularly interesting child, though he bas ^ 
beauty to attract those who do not know hioL He ' 
very patient and very gentle, and one day when he heal 
that Jack Hartley has been to ask after himi he n| 
anxiously, 

'^ Justin, go down and tell him that it's not thdr find 
that I'm ill — it's because I was so silly and got frightened 
that's all, and they couldn't help that, you know.*' 

Justin gives this message to Jack Hartley, and Jacki 
more grieved than ever at having terrified the child, vb 
now invents excuses for his tormentors. 

But Ted does not get better, and Dr. Rutherford ^Kil 
more gravely of his illness. 

The next time Sue goes to see him, he cannot talk, b 
only looks at her and smiles a little, and at last, idie 
she bends over him to say good-bye, he keeps her han 
for a moment tight in his. Something in the wistful efi 
goes straight to Sue's heart, and stooping over him, sb 
kisses the white, damp forehead, and leaves himva 
contented and happy. Next morning, at break£sist, D 
Rutherford tells them that little Ted's troubles area 
over. Very quietly, very suddenly, during the ni^it, I 
had fallen into that sleep which has no waking on A 
side of the grave. 

Sue sheds some tears, it seems so hard to think A 
there is no Ted, nothing that can know her and answi 
to her voice, and she wonders if Justin will be vo 
miserable about his little pet But when Justin corneal 
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be Cottage that morning, except that he is a little sub- 
lued and quiet, Sue can find no change in him. He has 
fought a portfolio of Ted's drawings which the child 
rished liim to have, and he and Sue spend the morning 
X)ldng through them. 

Very quaint, very impossible most of them are, and yet 
bowix^ a talent very rare in a boy of under ten years 
fage. 

When Sue, emboldened by his fhmkness, asks Justin 
vhy he does not seem more sorry about Ted, he answers 
uniting, 

"Because I used to feel so sorry about him when he 
bad those dreadful headaches, and suffered such pain. 
He always minded my going back to school so much, 
and I think the boys often teased him, and he was very 
Ay of them. Now, I feel he is so very safe^ nothing can 
ever hurt him again, and his poor little brain cannot be 
overworked there. I cannot feel sorry about Ted, Sue, 
fe it QKdd only be selfishness to wish him back again. 
ft. Rutherford always said he would never live to become 
a man, and he might have suffered so much more !" 

"But all sorrow of that kind is selfish, isn't it?" says 
Su^ "only, I don't see how people can help it." 

"No, because we can't help feeling for ourselves, and 
^<lon't see that it can be wrong to do so. If I lost — 
•'^yone very dear to me — I might not wish to have them 
°^ again to suffer, but I should grieve that I had lost 
• dear fiiend, or adviser, or comforter, and I should be 
"ot^ in grieving — that I am certain of — or what is the 
"'^ of love and fiiendship if we are not to be sorry 
'^^^ we lose them ? But I can't feel, that losing poor 

M 
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Ted has been such a grief as losing any of my own rela- 
tions, or Rupert — or you J* 

And Sue answers him with a very bright, sisterly smiki 

Four days later, little Ted is buried in the old dundi- 
yard outside the town, and the snow has to be deaied 
away before the small grave can be dug. A great maof 
of the schoolboys who live in the town, ask to be allowed 
to attend the funeral, and among those who go are JustiD^ 
Rupert, Val, and Jack Hartley. 

The day after the funeral, a thaw sets in, and the loodi 
become rivers of mud. Val has been out alone> no ODe 
knows where. The events of the last week have madet 
deep impression on him, and he has lost the somewhit 
haughty and overbearing maimer, which his late eqdoit 
and subsequent petting had brought to light He no 
longer torments Floss by upsetting her workbox, canying 
off her pencils, and pulling her tidy curls ; he does not 
even annoy Sue with his contradictions and long aigo- 
ments, which she feels are wrong, but is unable to^iefittCi 
and he is more sociable and ready to follow Rupert, dian 
anxious to stand alone. But to-day he has been out for 
hours alone in the muddy lanes, and no one knows what 
has become of him, untU, as dusk creeps over the sky and 
into the houses. Sue hears him come in, and goes to 
meet him. 

Val is covered with mud — his boots look as if they had 
been soaking for a week in a ditch, his hand are black, 
and his face has strange streaks upon it, but his eyes are 
shining with a glitter which — if it were any one but Val 
— ^would suggest tears to Sue. 

" Oh, there you are !" she says. 
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'es, here I am/' and Val begins to tug at the laces 
boots. 

inhere have you been?" asks his sister. 
iTaUdng up and down. If s precious dirty in the 

Look at that !" and he holds up a boot from which 
lastQy retreats. 

)readful P she says with sympathy, "but why need 
Ave got so dirty ? Rupert and Justin have been in 
>ut several times, and they hadn't half the mud on 
that you have." 

liey didn't go where I did then." 
(ut where did you go ?" and Sue wonders still more 
she sees something tied up in his handkerchief. 
Hiat have you got there ?" 

t Val picks it up hastily and scampers up-stairs in 
icks, leaving the muddy boots in the hall. 
I calls Rachel and asks her to take them away, at 
I that handmaid exclaims rather indignantly, 
iTdl, I never ! What will Master Valentine be doing 

Bringing half the mud of the parish into a clean 
like tiiis ! Upon my word !" and she carries off 
X>t8y grumbling all the way. 
\ does not mind RacheFs scoldings, for she knows 
snough that if it were for the children's good, she 
1 lay down her life to serve them, though she would 
it out beforehand in many complaints and grum- 
I. Sue sees no more of Val until tea-time, when he 
Qts himself dean and tidy, and makes no answer to 
It's chaff about his muddy walk. 
It Sue knows there has been some real reason for his 
and later in the evening she hears it 




CHAPTER XXI. 

VAL IN A NEW LIGHT. 

13 UPERT has gone to his room to tidy ( 
his drawers, in the hope of thereby find 
mislaid treasures ; Floss is sitting in her usui 
Aunt Cosy ; Paul and Sydney are lying side 
the rug, their picture-book spread out between 
Eve is in " my Tothy plathe !" as she calls A 
lap. Dr. Rutherford has not yet come in. 

" I say, Sue," says Val, suddenly opening 
" could you come here a minute ?" 

For a moment. Sue feels inclined to say " 
has just reached the most interesting part of 
and she looks up rather doubtfully. 

"Do/" says Val, pleadingly, and Sue goes. 

She is glad she has done as he asked her, f< 
moment Val opens the dining-room door, and 

" Come in here, I want to show you wb 
to^iay. I bad such a hunt for it !" - 

And then Val pokes the fire, and displays h 

It is Ted's broken water-mill I 
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looks at it, and her eyes begin to fill with tears, as 
ibers the little squeaky voice that asked her — 
short time ago, if she understood mechanics, and 
to instruct her in that science. She touches the 
tSe mill almost caressingly and says, 

"Oh, Val, where did you find it?" 

"m tell you what made me look first. You know 
led was awfully generous, and wanted to give away 
everything he had while he was ill, and several times he 
ttd he wished that he had got his water-mill, as then he 
give it to me, because I tried to save it for him. 
you see the mill was lost in the snow, and there was 
BO use in trying to find it then, so I had to give it up, 
ad told Mrs. Williams to tell Ted that I would get it if 
I could, and that seemed to satisfy him. I believe, poor 
fife fellow, he thought I could do everything I tried, 
rter that day." 

"And you found it ! I am so glad !" exclaims Sue. 

"Wait until I tell you about it," answers Val. "I 
vent out and looked about in the snow, but I found 
oothing, though I knew ahout where it had dropped. So 
I bad to tell Mrs. Williams that I could not find it, and the 
t'eqrnext day Ted died. She never told him that I could 
sot find the mill, and I am ^^ glad she didn't, but when 
I went there the day after, she seemed to feel it so dread- 
My that Ted's favourite new toy should be lying broken 
'^ the snow, that I promised to look again. So this 
afternoon, as there was a thaw, I set off and had another 
bont in the mud, and for a long time I couldn't find it, 
^ at last — ^after more than an hour's search, I found it 
"^t at all where I thought it would be, but much 
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farther down, where I suppose it had been drifte 
thawing snow in the night. So I took it straight 
Williams—" 

" Oh, Val, just as you were ? All covered ^ 
mud?" 

'^ Yes, just as I was, and she was as glad as pc 
the first time I have seen her smile since — ^bea 
thought that now eveiy wish of Ted's was fulfille 
had got his water-mill after all" 

" I am very glad about it," says Sue, " and I 
you deserve it, after having spent so much time 
ing for it Have you shown it to Justin ?" 

" No, not yet, no one has seen it but you a 
Williams," and then Val carries away his treas 
Sue goes back to her book, much pleased to tb 
she has not repelled Val's confidence. 

They are all very glad when Val tells them ne 
ing that he has found the lost water-mill, and i 
away most carefully in the one box in his posse 
which he has not lost the key, and which also 
one or two other precious relics. 

When Sue and Rupert are alone for a few min 
evening, Sue says impulsively, 

^' I had no idea that Val had so much in him 
before the holidays began, he seemed only a y 
some boy, whose one idea was to plague everylx 
now he is so very different, and every one tl 
much of him, he is not like the same person." 

" I wonder if, — ^but I oughtn't to tell you. It ' 
be quite fair, and father told me not to talk of it 

" Oh 1 what ?" asks Sue, opening her eyes vc 
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sure I will never talk about it to any one, so you 
»y tell me, Rupert. Do I what was it ?" 
** ^ell, — ^I'd like you to know it,— only you must pro- 
sase never to speak a word to Val about it, and never 
Id bim know I told you." 

** (A ! no, I promise." 

** Wdl, the day that Val was hurt by the boys, when 
fiAer came in, and we began to undress Val after the 
accident, father foimd a blue ribbon round his neck, and 
vben he drew it out, what do think he saw ?" 

"Oh ! I don't know, tell me P 

"Why, the locket with mother's picture. I believe he 
Itts worn it ever since." 

"Has he? ever since father gave it ? Oh ! who could 
Ittve thought Val would have done such a thing? but I 
on understand it now. It explains that trick he has 
ittd lately of putting his left hand on his chest when he 
18 angry or excited. Dear Val ! But what did father 
■y? and didn't Val know you found it ?" 

"Val was quite stupid at the time and noticed nothing. 
YoQ should have seen father's face ! He laid the locket 
1^ again on Val's breast, and kissed him on the fore- 
1^ with such a look in his eyes, and then he turned to 
"^ saying, * Remember, we must never speak of having 
^^Qod this. I feel as if it were almost like sacrilege 
^^sviog seen it !' and then he began to speak of the cut 
^ Val's head, and he never said another word about it. 
^ I know he often thinks of it, for I can see it in his 
^ when he looks at Val." 

'' Oh, I am so glad you told me about it, because it 
'^es me love Val more than ever. Somehow he always 
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kept his feelings more to himself than the rest of ns did/* 
and as Sue thinks it over, his confidence about die 
water-mill, which she was so nearly repulsing, grows veqr 
precious, and she begins to think of her position as 
eldest sister in a much more serious and sacred lig^ 
than she has ever done. '^ Sister Sue," as Justin some- 
times laughingly calls her, seems to her now a beautiM 
title, and one she would not exchange for many a grander 
one. 

To be a real, true sister in heart and soul, ready with 
}iht first of the long series of self-sacrifices which usuaDjr 
fall to the lot of women in their relations with manlrin^ ^ 
namely, the devotion of the sister to the brother, this is 
now Sue's ambition, and she feels proud that among her 
brothers, the last, but not by any means the Uast^ is 
Justin Meadows. 

Presently Justin comes in, and they sit talking looiid 
the fire, until he jumps up, saying, that it is lat^ and 
asks Rupert, just as he goes out, what book he has been 
reading. This leads to more conversation, and thqr go 
up stairs together to inspect Rupert's ever increasiiig 
library, there being a few minutes to spare before Justn^ 
must go, if he wishes to be in time for dinner. 

As they come down again, Sue hears Justin say, 

" That sounds rather dangerous." 

And Rupert answers carelessly, 

" Oh 1 I'm careful enough." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ALARMS, FLAGS, AND A TELEGRAM. 

HTHE holidays are almost over, when a sudden out- 
break of measles in the town and in the neighbour- 
ing cottages, causes some alarm. The weather, since the 
tiuiw set in, has been mUd, and the infection spreads 
xqridly. 

Mr. Maskell will not reassemble his boys, for fear of 
^ spreading among them, and the Grammar School does 
^ open for the same reason. 

Jacob's children all have it, and Justin has to avoid 
^Q cottage where he is always so welcome. But after a 
^y or two Eve begins to sicken, and almost at the same 
'^e the little page, who waits on Mr. Meadows, and has 
^en all the afternoon with Justin, putting his room in 
*^er and helping to pack sundry articles that Justin 
^i^es to take back with him, — the boy wakes up next 
^Oming with a face as red as a nicely boiled lobster. 
^ as the page has no home to go to, and as the mischief 
^ flone, the old housekeeper lights a grand fire in one of 
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the upper rooms, which is turned into a hospital for the 
time. 

Dr. Rutherford will not allow either of the boys \d 
return to Winchester on the day the holidays end, be- 
cause they might carry the infection. Justin has never 
had measles, and Rupert is in the thick of it, for Syd ii 
the next victim, and a day or two later Paul is discovered 
to have got the rash. 

Justin is much annoyed at this delay in returning to 
school, but Rupert (who is not so eager about his studies) 
does not mind so much, though he too is sorry after a 
fashion. But then there are other joys at home, and he 
is easily consoled by Sue. 

Justin also is fated to be kept at home, for no sooner 
is the page a little better, than the housemaid, who has 
done Justin's room every day, mended his clothes and 
cheerfully tidied all his rubbish, is also laid up, and that 
occasions another delay. However, as there is nothing 
to be done but wait and either take the measles or get 
rid of the infection, Justin soon reconciles himself to 
longer holidays, and cannot help being a little glad also 
when he sees Sue's radiant face. 

Flags are now the order of the day, and Sue sits many 
a half hour with the British commercial code before her, 
spelling out the colours, and learning the code which 
Justin has written out for their use. 

The trees at the Park House have been cut, so that 
from the cottage the flagstaff is plainly visible, and at all 
hours flags are hoisted and watched for from the different 
positions. 

The Rutherfords have also their answering point, and 
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from between Rupert and Sue's windows a flag can be 
sent up to a staff arranged, by a contrivance of Justin's, 
above the window, so that at times the Cottage looks very 
festive. 

For the benefit of those who wish to know how the 
flags are worked, I may as well give some account of the 
flags themselves. Those who are only impatient to hear 
the story, may skip this part. 

There are twenty-two flags in all, and three are larger 
than the rest. There is the blue ensign, the red ensign, 
and the Union Jack ; then there is the answering pennant, 
led, with two white stripes, and after that follow all the 
consonants from B to W. 

B, is a red burgee. 

C| a white pennant with a red spot. 

D, a blue pennant with a white spot. 

F, a red pennant with a white spot. 

G, a pennant, — ^yellow and blue. 

Hy a square flag, half white, half red. 

Jy a square, blue with a horizontal bar of white across 

the centre. 
K9 square, half yellow, half blue. 
L^ four squares of blue and yellow. 
M, square, blue, with a St. Andrew's cross from comer 

to comer in white. 
N, sixteen small squares of blue and white. 
P, square, blue, with a centre square of white. 
Q, yellow, square. 
R9 red, with a yellow cross dividing the red into four 

equal squares. 
Sy white, with a centre square in blue. 
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T, red, white, and blue, square. 

V, white square, with St Andrew's cross from comer to 
comer in red. 

W, square, blue rim, white line within and square red 
centre. 

To these flags Justin adds a code of his own, which he 
gives the Rutherfords, and some of the signs are as 
follows : 

Red ensign. I am at home. 

Blue ensign. Are you at home ? 

Union Jack. You are wanted here. 

Then follows a most wonderful combination of word& 
and sentences, to be spelt out on one or more flag^ 
For instance, each member of the family is represent^^ 
by a certain flag, which, hoisted with the red ensig^'* 
means that that particular one is at home. 

Justin copies the code for the Rutherfords' beneS^ 
and the first day the flags are used, there is the greate^^ 
excitement 

Rupert manages the flags, while Sue and Val sit witJ 
their heads touching, studying the code, and making 9-^ 
end of blunders. 

"What's he got up now, Rupert?" asks Val; "ju^ 
look out and never mind that string. Oh 1 1 see^ he \m^ 
got N. W., Sue; what is N. W? Look there amon^ 
the Ns." 

" Oh ! it means, * can you see this plainly F " 

" Ah ! thaf s all right, stick up * Yes,' Rupert, and 
shall get on like winking. This is sport." Only 
fortunately Rupert hoists " No" instead of " Yes,** 
down comes the Park House signal in a great hunjr^ 
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id for a time there is suspense. Then up go two more 
ags, and Val spells out " W. R, 'what's wrong?' Why 
liould he put up that? Tell him it's all right, Rupert, 
iere, stick on S. H., that means * all right,' " and Val 
lands out S. R., which means "all wrong." 

Down come Justin's signals with a rush, and after 

long pause Justin himself, panting and^ breathless, 
spears under the window, asking, "I say, what is 
^ matter with you all? Can't you see the signals 
3peily?" 

'• Why, yes, we have been answering you all the time," 
>lies Rupert, astonished. 

** Fine sort of answers ! I asked N. W. ' Can you see 
s plainly?' You hoisted the D pennant * No.' Then 
asked W. R., * Whaf s wrong ?' And up comes S. R., 
Lll wrong.' What on earth do you mean ?" 

** Oh, good gracious !" and Rupert's head vanishes 
oin the window, and he faces Val in dismay. " I say, 
ou gave me the wrong flags !" he says, and then calls 
ut to Justin to come up and see them. 

Justin comes up at once ; he has been a little put out 
^ Jtupert's bungling, but when he arrives in the room 

I^as quite recovered his usual sweet temper, and smiles 
Sue's anxious face, for she has heard something in the 
^ of his voice under the window that makes her half 
^d what may happen next, 
^^t Justin laughs at their mistakes, and looks round 

)x>om, which is strewn with flags. 
* Youll never be able to answer signals if you fling 
^ things about like this. The fact is, there are too 
^*y of you. Here, Floss, turn your tidy mind to some 
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use for once, and help me roll up these flags. l^QfWf 
look, as you take them ofif, you should roll them up, and 
lay them down near you, so that you can easily pick diem 
up again. Now, Rupert, you sling up the flags wiiicft 
Val can hand to you, while Sue reads the code, and is 
Val takes them off, he can give them to Floss, who will 
put them back in their order. Now, I'm ofif, and we 
will see if we cannot do better this time.'' 

" Oh ! but Justin !" exclaims Sue, springing up and 
dropping the precious code, " why should you go away 
now?" 

" To work the flags, to be sure." 

'' Oh ! but — I shall dislike these flags very much if 
you are to keep away only to work them. Do stay hoe 
as long as you can, and we'll try again another time. 
We want j'^w, not flags." 

Then they all laugh. They have been so interested 
in their new hobby, that they have entirely forgotten that 
the reason they wanted a code was to communicate with 
each other when they could not meet, and not to stay away 
on purpose to talk by signals. 

So Justin declares that Sue is the only one of the 
party with any common sense, and remains widi them, 
talking over the code, and making suggestions and 
improvements. 

While they are all talking, the front door bell rings 
sharply, and Sue says, 

'' Some one for father, I suppose," and then they go 
on talking. 

Suddenly Floss lifts her hand and says, 

'^ Hush !" and they are all silent, while they hear Mrs. 
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onell's footsteps coming quickly up the stairs. Sue 
pongs up to meet her, with a sudden dread in her heart, 
■d the next moment her aunt opens the door, and 
beckons to her. 

Poor Aunt Cosy ! Her eyes are wide open, but they 
IoqI as if they did not see anything, her face is very 
rtite, and her voice trembles. 

**I have had a telegram," she says in low, husky 
tales; "Unde Jeff— I must go to him at once. Can 
1*00 help me, Sue ? — I cannot wait for your father — I must 
JO directly !" 

**Dear Aunt Cosy! oh! I am so sorry," and Sue 
oflows her aunt, to help her with her packing, while 
Qstin jumps up, and says quickly, 

** Shell want something to take her to the station. I'll 
D and see about that. Do you think you could find 
901 father, Rupert ?" 

** Yes — ^I might — at any rate 111 try," and they disperse 
I different directions, Val going one way, and Rupert 
Qother, in the hope of meeting Dr. Rutherford, while 
loss, who has been startled out of all propriety, runs to 
tiform Miss Griggs of what has taken place. Grief in 
Oiy form is so congenial to Miss Griggs, that she has 
ilmost a triumphant air as she tells Floss the number of 
times that she has known of people telegraphed for, but 
"^ have arrived too late to see their loved ones alive. 

^^ feels that something of importance has happened 

to them, and thinks that the family must be objects of 

"*^ttest for some time, particularly if Uncle Jeff dies, and 

4qr have new black frocks. 
^ Ae mean time, Sue has done real wonders in help- 
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ing poor Mrs. Turrell, for she has remembered maiq 
things that the almost heart-broken wife would have for 
gotten, even asking whether she has monejr enotij^ fir 
her long expensive journey. 

Then Aunt Cosy does break down completdy. She 
has only two pounds in her purse, and Sue in daami 
counts over her own little savings, and can make no moe 
than seven shillings^-and seven shillings will not go vof 
far towards such a railway journey. She is sure dii 
Rupert has no money, and the other children have noot 
What « tobe done? 

Presently Rupert and Valentine return ; their sesRh 
for their father has proved fruitless, and they have hetfl 
that he has been suddenly sent for, to see a sick 
seven miles off, and will not be home for more than 
hour and a half. And by that time Aunt Cosy will htve ; 
missed the night mail ! 

What is to be done? Rupert thinks of pawning bf 
watch. Sue thinks of Mrs. Meadows, but is too shy to 
suggest anything, for fear of hurting Aimt Cosy's feelings 
But while they are all debating what to do, Justin diivci 
up in his father's carriage, and springs out 

"Are you ready, Mrs. Turrell?" he calls out, "Ifr 
cause we have no more than enough time. Come, ifsd 
right, and the carriage will get you there in no time.* 

" I can't — I have not money enough till my broAff 
comes," says Mrs. Tiurell almost wringing her hands ift 
her despair; "you are very good, Justin, — ^but I mal 
wait" 

" Oh ! no, you mustn't; it's all right Father thou^ 
you might have a difficulty — as Dr. Rutherford was not 
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% liome — so he has sent you — ^There ! say good-bye and 
some, please, for I am going to the station with you." 

Mis. Turrell cannot thank Justin, all she can do is to 
pot her hands on his shoulders and draw his head down, 
iMowing a kiss upon him as if he were indeed her 
afqdiew. 

- And after that Mrs. Turrell says good-bye to them all, 

|nd drives off with Justin. She finds that Mr. and Mrs. 

Pfaadows have been even more thoughtful than she could 

^Itie believed, for in the carriage is a warm fur rug, and 

& a little basket is some food and some grapes for her to 

fit on the journey, and a little flask of wine, all of which 

ihe knows she will be most grateful for, but had never 

Ihooght of for herself. Justin takes her ticket, writes out 

IB the trains for her, and finally, as they wait for the train 

to start, says all he can think of to cheer and comfort 

bK 

And when the train starts at last. Aunt Cosy leans 
bick m the carriage, wrapped up in the fur rug, and 
ttnnnurs, " God bless that dear boy," while Justin drives 
borne to report to the excited young Rutherfords how 
ftdr aunt has fared. 

"Oh, Justin P says Sue, as they stand alone for a 
ttoment, " how splendid it was of you to think about the 
iWDeyr' 

"I didn't, it was father ; and mother sent the rug and 
tbc basket, because Mrs. Turrell might have been ill if 
\ *ewent long without food." 

"How good of you all ! It was just like you to think 
^ the right thing. How dreadful it might have been, if 
^t Qosy had been obliged to wait for papa !" 

N 




CHAPTER XXIIL 

FIRE AND SHOKE. 

T\R- Rutherford returns home to find a very 
^-^ and somewhat disorderly household. Mrs. 
under whose gentle rule all has gone smoothly I 
has left him, and Sue has resumed her arduous ] 
of head of the household, and is doing all she 
keep Valentine from tormenting Floss. Ferha 
fortunate foe her that the four younger ones are si 
in the nursery, on account of the measles. She 
glad when her father comes in, and among the 
tell what has happened. 

Justin is obliged to go home earlier than usual 
is going to a party that evening, so that Dr. Rut 
does not see him ; however, the doctor is detem 
go over to Park House the following morning, 6 
Mr. Meadows for all his kindness, and repay tl 
lent to Aunt Cosy. 

But Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Meadows meet 
than either of them have anticipated. 

Justin comes home from his party at half-past 
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^iSttid taking his candle, mounts slowly and sleepily to his 
-^^ftom, while the carriage, that has brought him home, 
goes round to the stables. There is a fire in Justin's 
Toom, for the night is very cold, and his mother is afraid 
he may be chilly after his long drive. But in spite of 
the fire the room is cold, and there is a smell of smoke, 
so that Justin walks to the window, and finds it partly 
open. 

As he leans forward to close it, he sees something 
very unusual, — z. bright light in Rupert's bedroom. 
Now Justin has often seen Rupert's candle burning far 
into the night, but no candle ever gave such a light as 
* this — and Justin watches it with a beating heart. It is 
a very red light — ^almost as if— Justin gives a start — as if 
it might be — flames ! 

Then as the glow increases, the boy hastily closes the 
wmdow and scampers down stairs, in time to prevent the 
butler from locking up the front door. 

" Here, let me out, Gregory," he calls hastily, " I must 

be off to the stables. There is a fire at Dr. Rutherford's, 

and I must take the carriage there. Don't disturb my 

&ther, but make Jane light a good fire in the drawing- 

Joom and study. I shall be back soon." And Justin 

nishes out. 

At the stables it is only a matter of reclasping a few 
of the buckles, and John drives off his horses in a manner 
*o which those quiet, well-behaved animals are not ac- 
customed. 

As they near the Cottage all is quiet, and Justin begins 
^ ^ink he must have been mistaken, so he stops the 
^^^'^^iage at the gate. 



:>r US. £^ SITE. 

1 '-- '.: zTi -r 1 : niFiikf:. for on going round to the 
f..;.= vi.^Tr J^zrtr. r "nr:dr\r isces, there is the light, and 
'i^jz. £=*;';iii=i.ri ij- r^e sight, gives a peal at Ac 

Ir ;z: nj^uii: ir.r brcse is roused, as he hean id 
fiir:^: : - tii jcr.tk? r^f rsrrar that ensue, and when dK 
i:»:r ^ rceiri ie rushes in and makes at once fa 

"'Z'z^ zt :r<tc5 :hf dzor. &e smoke almost bSndi 
" — ■ -- 57::^ :c :zi liaTi::^ names tiiat are daitiqgdidr 
frriri ::rz--es :_. r:::zi ihe bed, and are abo UhiiDg 

Rupert is not in bed| ani 
3rd into the room, he ahaoit 
7-:z::lz5 :ve: iizi. ;^ le lies completely dreaxd and in 
1 >zzx'.^i ccziiz:- :n the door. 

Tt. R-therfrri is i- ihe room a moment after Jalin, 
izi ::ze±er tiiej rill Rupen out of die smoke. and 
oarr." hin iz:r ±e res'n air. Sue is the neit r^mifh*^ 
rlcn. f:r her rccz: :? rv Ruperts, and her fitther goei to 
her rescue, lea'.-ii:^ Rupert in Justin's care. 

£y this nrre nurse and the little ones are paidf 
cressec, and as Rupert begins to show signs of rettn- 
ing life Justin leaves him. and goes to the naneij. 

One by one the little ones are wnqyped in their 
blankets and carried down to the carriage^ and mme is 
packed off with chem to the Park House, Eve mjEng 
with fright, Paul rather cross and sleepy, and Sydaqr 
shrieking with excitement and delight, so that nurse h>s 
some difficulty in keeping them warmly covered, and is 
in terror lest any of them should catch cold after having 
been ill with measles. 
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^al soon appears, having had the presence of mind to 
: on at least one garment and a pair of boots, and he 
)f use in passing the buckets of water, with which an 
smpt is being made to extinguish the flames. After 
Bw minutes Rupert has also sufficiently recovered from 
smothering to sit up and take care of himself, and 
>tin having packed oflf the nursery party, rushes after 
. Rutherford. 

3e meets him at the door of Sue's room with the girl 
us arms. 

Is she hurt?" exclaims Justin in great alarm, but 
Rutherford answers, 

No, thank God ! she is only frightened and half 
thered. Where is Miss Griggs ?" 
istin and Val, who now joins him, go to find that 
', and she is dragged away in the midst of an elabo- 
toilet she has been endeavouring to make, and she 
ot allowed to wait even for her precious desk and all 
treasures. 

rhe carriage, which has returned, now carries oft 
rther load to the Park House, and by this time Mrs. 
adows has risen, and receives them with the greatest 
ipitality. The children are fed with bread and milk, 
I then packed away in blankets, to finish their night's 
on sofas and in armchairs in the drawing-room, with 
^ to watch over them. 

is like a very strange nightmare to Sue, arriving at 
^^rk House like an Indian squaw, with no more 
^^e covering than a cTouple of blankets, bare-footed, 
^th her golden hair streaming down to her waist. 
' Vvhen the rest of the party arrive, Sue has been 
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attired in a very grand dressing-gown (belonging to ] 
Meadows) covered with silk and lace, and her ha 
gathered up into a huge, untidy knot on her head, ik 
she tucks away her bare feet — ^for she cannot put on 
tiny slippers Mrs. Meadows offers her — ^and tries to 
as if nothing unusual had happened. 

Dr. Rutherford comes last of all, and the glad ne? 
told that the fire is out. A good deal of mischief 
been done in one way and another. Rupert's rooi 
a ruin, and the wall between his room and Sue's 
fallen in, while Sue's room is blackened and score 
and altogether uninhabitable for the present 
dining-room is drenched with water, and the staii 
presents a most pitiable sight. Fortunately, no one 
Rupert has had many losses — z. few of Sue's things 1 
been injured by smoke and water, and the falling ' 
but nothing that she values most highly. 

Dr. Rutherford goes round to each child in turn, 
a quiet thankfulness, and speaks of his loss with cl 
fulness, since none of his greatest treasures have been 1 

" Sue, my child, I had no idea that you could loc 
grown-up as you do in that costume. Ah, Mrs. Mead 
I don't know what to say to you ! you are inde 
friend in need, to take us all in like this when w( 
homeless ! Well, I must go back to my ruin — Ru 
do you intend to remain here ?" 

This is said with an unmistakable significance, 
pert colours, and does not speak. He knows th 
any one ought to suffer inconvenience on account o 
fire he should be the one, but it is not a pleasant i 
and he thinks he has been punished quite enough. 
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'Come, you must go back with me/' says the doctor 
a more decided tone ; '' we cannot trespass any more 
nthe kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Meadows, for they have 
dieady taken in so many of us that I am almost ashamed. 
It is a terrible thing when these misfortunes occur to a 
hige fiunily. Heigh ho !" 

And so, laughing and sighing at the same time, the 
doctor takes his leave of Mrs. Meadows, in spite of all 
^treaties, and carries off the unwilling Rupert with him. 
What takes place during their walk back — ^for Dr. 
lotherford will not hear of using the carriage any more 
*HK> one else ever knows, but the next morning, when 
thef present themselves at the Park House at breakfast- 
time, Rupert is very quiet, and seems not a little ashamed 
of himself and his carelessness, which has caused so 
moch loss and inconvenience to his father and the whole 
fimily. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

EXPLANATIONS OF VARIOUS KINDS. 

'X'HE next morning, as soon as nurse can see, die 
-^ leaves the little ones in their funny beds, askiy 
one of the housemaids to take care of them, and dm 
she goes off to the Cottage. In a short time shehtf 
collected from the various rooms, such things as thedul' 
dren, from Sue downwards, will want, and by being i«i7 
quick and businesslike, she gets eveiything packed saidjf 
into a wheelbarrow and wheeled down to the Pa* 
House by Thomas, before any of the tired children have 
opened their eyes. And when each one wakes up, and 
peeps out from their strange beds, they find that none 
has made everything ready and comfortable for them, so 
that Sue can appear at breakfast as herself, and not as a 
very tall edition of Mrs, Meadows. 

Mr. Meadows does not come down so early, but ft* 
Rutherford, who has come over before breakfest, goes 
up to see him in his room, and thank him for all his 
kindness to Aunt Cosy, and also for his hospitality last 
night. 
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Hliope they will not be much in the way this mom- 
it' lays the doctor with some hesitation. '^ I am afraid 
I gmt ask you to keep them until I can find rooms in 
one of the hotels in the town. I will come and fetch 
ten as soon — '^ 

''Nonsense^ Rutherford, you will do nothing of the 
ortl* exclaims Mr. Meadows; "what on earth is the 
se of this great house, unless it can hold my friends, — 
irticularly when there is such a good reason for keeping 
lem ! No ! I cannot let these children go yet, there is 
enty of room for them and for me too. I shall really 
i angry if you take them away when I want to renew 
y acquaintance with them all." 
"That is all very well, but you don't know what it is 
• have eig^t children in a house ! Fortunately nature 
18 provided that their parents shall become accustomed 
t them by degrees, and I am by this time sufficiently 
udened to their ways. But you 1 — No, the thing is 
npossible." 

"Not at all impossible. Let them stay here, and I 
Pomise you that the moment they are in the slightest 
egree in the way, I will tell you, and you shall take 
*<m where you please. Come, you must let me have 
»jway in this. It will be so much better for us all." 
And at length Dr. Rutherford consents, but he goes 
^ and gives his family a lecture on good behaviour, 
^ makes them all look rather grave. 
Anjrthing more delightful than to be burnt out of 
Use and home, the little ones cannot imagine ; the new 
^tay at the end of a long passage (as far as possible 
)l the rooms that Mr. Meadows frequents) has filled 




T^R, Rutherford returns home to find a very endied I 
"^ and somewhat disorderly household. Mrs. TuirtU* I 
under whose gentle rule all has gone smoothly hithatttf 1 
has left him, and Sue has resumed her arduous j 
of head of the household, and is doing ail she can t^ \ 
keep Valentine from tormenting Floss. Perhaps Jl i* ' 
fortunate for her that the four younger ones are still k^* 
in the nursery, on account of the measles. She isva^ . 
glad whea her father comes in, and ziaong them dn^^ I 
tell what has happened. 

Justin is obliged to go home earlier than usual, u b^^ 
is going to a party that evening so that Dr. Rutbofin^* 
does not see him ; however, the doctor is detenmnedC^ 
go over to Park House the following momicg, to lliiiifc^' 
Mr. Meadows for all his kindness, and repay the w*-^ 
lent to Aunt Cosy. 

But Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Meadows meet sooos* 
than either of them have anticipated. 

Justin comes home from his party at half-past tid^^ I 
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lat happened to him. Perhaps he is on a desert island, 
d will come back some day like Enoch Arden ! I am 
\ mmy to think how often you must be reminded of 
Dor 8OITOW by all of us, and how much we must all 
eneyou." 

Hiss Griggs accepts Sue's sympathy with a sob, and 
hphys a lock of hair, (rather dusty with age,) and a 
Ued photograph. These, and the hair ring, with one 
|pr two letters written on pink note paper with gilded 
Idjps, are the poor lady's whole stock of relics. 

'Sdc looks at them with mingled pity and reverence, 
tbgr are the ashes of a romance, — ^a commonplace one, 
IMnps, but /^ romance of Miss Griggs's life, and Sue 
Iqtdck to feel that, while the very absurdity and worth- 
less of the treasures so religiously kept, give some- 
Ung of a tragic vein to Sue's thoughts. 

When Rupert comes in, Miss Griggs hastily hides her 
Scs, that no scornful eye may rest on them, and Sue 
^g^ to ask Rupert what is being done at the Cottage, 
Id he tells her. There is a great deal of cleaning to 
t done, and some of the rooms have to be entirely 
leaiedi and shut up to wait until the weather will allow 
r fmther repairs. 

And then Sue asks, what she has never had courage to 
o before, if Rupert will tell her how the fire real/y 
tguL And being in a softened mood, he tells as 
iDows: 

"Why, you see, I had often been reading in my room, 
boQgh father had told me not to do it, and I thought it 
fU safe enough, for I always put the candle away from 
be bed. I didn't undress that night, for I ^ras excited 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

FIRE AND SMOEE. 

"PXR, Rutherford returns home to find a very e 
^-^ and somewhat disorderly household. Mrs. 1 
under whose gentle rale all has gone smoothly hi^ 
has left him, and Sue has resumed her arduous p 
of head of the household, and is doing all she i 
keep Valentine from tormenting Floss. Perhap 
fortunate for her that the four younger ones are sti 
in the nurseiy, on account of the measles. She 
glad when her father comes in, and among then 
tell what has happened. 

Justin is obliged to go home earlier than usoal, 
is going to a party that evening, so that Dr. Rutl 
does not see him ; however, the doctor is determi 
go over to Park House the following morning, to 
Mr. Meadows for all his kindness, and repay th 
lent to Aunt Cosy. 

But Dr. Rutherford and Mr. Meadows meet : 
than either of them have anticipated. 

Justin comes home from his party at half-past I 
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taking his candle, mounts slowly and sleepily to his 
while the carriage, that has brought him home, 
IOCS round to the stables. There is a fire in Justin's 
n)om, for the night is very cold, and his mother is afraid 
he may be chilly after his long drive. But in spite of 
the fire the room is cold, and there is a smell of smoke, 
so that Justin walks to the window, and finds it partly 
open, 

A.S he leans forward to close it, he sees something 
very unusual, — z. bright light in Rupert's bedroom. 
N(>\^ Justin has often seen Rupert's candle burning far 
iJito the night, but no candle ever gave such a light as 
this — ^and Justin watches it with a beating heart. It is 
* V'ery red light — ^almost as if— Justin gives a start — as if 
it might be — flames ! 

Then as the glow increases, the boy hastily closes the 
''tt^Kiow and scampers down stairs, in time to prevent the 
l^tttler from locking up the front door. 

** Here, let me out, Gregory," he calls hastily, " I must 
■^ off to the stables. There is a fire at Dr. Rutherford's, 
^<i I must take the carriage there. Don't disturb my 
^*^er, but make Jane light a good fire in the drawing- 
"^^Hi and study. I shall be back soon." And Justin 
''^^i^es out. 

-^t the stables it is only a matter of reclasping a few 
^ tiie buckles, and John drives off his horses in a manner 
*^ '^hich those quiet, well-behaved animals are not ac- 
^^'^^Ktomed. 

As they near the Cottage all is quiet, and Justin begins 
^ tUnk he must have been mistaken, so he stops the 
^^^tiage at the gate. 
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But there is no mistake, for on going round to the 
side where Rupert's window faces, there is the light, and 
Justin, emboldened by the sight, gives a peal at dK 
night-bell. 

In an instant the house is roused, as he heaxs id 
enough by the shrieks of terror that ensue, and when die 
door is opened, he rushes in and makes at ODoe for 
Rupert*s room. 

When he opens the door, the smoke almost bfindi 
him, in spite of the leaping flames that are dartmgflidr 
forked tongues all round the bed, and are also UtaB| 
finely up the window curtain. Rupert is not in bed, od 
as Justin takes a step forward into the room, he afaioit 
tumbles over him, as he lies completely dressed and h 
a senseless condition on the floor. 

Dr. Rutherford is in the room a moment after JnttS^ 
and together they pull Rupert out of the smoke, md 
carry him into the fresh air. Sue is the next ^ntHf*^ 
tion, for her room is by Rupert's, and her &ther gott to 
her rescue, leaving Rupert in Justin's care. 

By this time nurse and the little ones are psrf^ 
dressed, and as Rupert begins to show signs of xetmB* 
ing life Justin leaves him, and goes to the nuiseiy. 

One by one the little ones are wrapped in flidr 
blankets and carried down to the carriage, and mme is 
packed off with them to the Park House, Eve mdltag 
with fright, Paul rather cross and sleepy, and Sjdsej 
shrieking with excitement and delight, so that nune te 
some difficulty in keeping them warmly covered, and » 
in terror lest any of them should catch cold after having 
been ill with measles. 
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\ral soon appears, having had the presence of mind to 
t on at least one garment and a pair of boots, and he 
>f use in passing the buckets of water, with which an 
empt is being made to extinguish the flames. After 
sw minutes Rupert has also sufficiently recovered from 
smothering to sit up and take care of himself, and 
Jtin having packed off the nursery party, rushes after 
. Rutherford. 

He meets him at the door of Sue's room with the girl 
liis arms. 

"Is she hurt?" exclaims Justin in great alarm, but 
'. Rutherford answers, 

**No, thank God! she is only frightened and half 
lothered. Where is Miss Griggs ?" 
Justin and Val, who now joins him, go to find that 
iy, and she is dragged away in the midst of an elabo- 
te toilet she has been endeavouring to make, and she 
not allowed to wait even for her precious desk and all 
^ treasures. 

The carriage, which has returned, now carries oft 
other load to the Park House, and by this time Mrs. 
^adows has risen, and receives them with the greatest 
spitality. The children are fed with bread and milk, 
i then packed away in blankets, to finish their night's 
t on sofas and in armchairs in the drawing-room, with 
■^e to watch over them. 

t: is like a very strange nightmare to Sue, arriving at 
Park House like an Indian squaw, with no more 
^^ble covering than a couple of blankets, bare-footed, 
i^ with her golden hair streaming down to her waist, 
^ut when the rest of the party arrive, Sue has been 
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Motion. 

Part I. 

TN a dim, little street, up a narrow, winding staircase, 
r* was a little room. In this room, hardly visible 
^Immgfa the twilight, and the smoke which came in gusts 
jjfcom the narrow fireplace, sat two little girls. A little 
^Oft of about four years of age, was crouched down be- 
;tveen them, and in a miserable-looking, wicker cradle, lay 
latiiqr wizen baby. 

The two girls were about ten and twelve years old, and 
; fliejr were talking in low voices. 

"I wonder when mother will come home," said the 
dder girl anxiously ; " it is so cold to-night, and mother 
k not often as late as this. Don't you think we could 
do something to make the fire better. Ally?'' 

*I don't know," said ten-years-old Ally very drearily; 
"ftere's no more wood, Bab, and I don't see how we 
•tt get any. If we were only at home again, with the 
faisod the wood and plenty of it, just for the picking; 
ttd the sea—oh ! Bab, I do want my sea so 1" 
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Bab !" said her mother cheering up. " Do you remem- 
ber the kind old clerg3anan who lived at Seatown before 
the new Vicar came ?" 

" Why, yes, mother, of course I do ! Dear Mr. Ben- 
tley ! How kind he was to us, and so fond of &ther. 
Don't you remember when father was at home and used 
to go fishing, that Mr. Bentley would always buy father's 
fish, because he said it was fresher than any other. It 
wasn't, was it, mother ? but Mr. Bentley thought so. And 
did you see him, mother ?" 

" No, dear, I didn't see him, but as I was looking into 
the grocer's shop, wondering how I could get a bit of 
tea and sugar for you, poor children, a lady came out, 
and she knew me, bless her ! She held out her hand 
and said, ' Mrs. Wilson !' and it seemed to carry me back 
years, Bab, it sounded so natural, just as she used to say 
it when father's ship was coming home, and she brought 
us the news." 

" Then you saw Miss Emily ! Oh, I wish I had seen 
her ! What did she say ?" 

'^ I can't remember all she said, Bab. She asked after 
father, of course. Oh, she was sorry for us, and she 
spoke so beautifully it made me cry to hear her, and 
then she asked how we lived, and then she bought all 
those things for us, and she is coming to see us when 
she has time." 

" That will be nice ! Dear Miss Emily !" 

" But she isn't going to be here very long, she said. 
She's going to be married, Bab, and live at the Squire's 
near Seatown. She was so sorry we had moved, she 
said, for she is going to marry the Squire's son, and none 
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poor people at Seatown will be forgotten while 
Bs there, I know that !" 

his moment Jim tumbled forward on to the table, 
leepj Ally grumbled that she was so tired, and 
egan to wake, so Bab cleared away the remains 
supper, and then they all went into a little room, 
Lch bigger than a cupboard, where there were two 
beds, very clean, but oh ! so hard and thinly 
1 

Wilson and the little ones shared one, Bab and 
id the other. 

last sound heard that night was poor Ally lament- 
»r her cold feet. 

Part II. 

kept a brave heart all Sunday, and on Monday 
irted off looking as cheerful as if she were going 
arty. But when her mother could no longer see 
ib's face was much graver, and all its brightness 
^ She was shy, and it pained her to go among 
ugh girls who worked at the mills. However, 
vas no help for it, and Bab always made the 
f her troubles. She was a quick little woman, 
r at most things," her mother said, and she there- 
on learnt her work, and did it as well as she 

the hot, close rooms, the sickening smell of the 
\ never-ceasing noise of the wheels, the want of 
3od, and her beloved sea breezes, soon made the 
at the mere shadow of herself. She lost her ap- 
lost her brightness, and seemed always tired, — 
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tired in the morning when she got up^ tired all day at 
her work, tired, almost to death, when she came home at 
night 

Miss Emily came to see Mrs. A^^lson, but she could 
not come at the hours when she would have found Bab 
at home, so the child did not see her. If she had, I am 
sure Miss Emily would have stopped Bab's working at 
the mills. Mrs. Wilson, who saw the child every dqv 
did not notice the change, and if she had, she could not 
have helped it. Bab must work or starve. 

Ally sat at home with Jim and the baby, and the little 
ones had not half such a pleasant time as when Bab 
looked after them and would laugh, and talk, and A%> 
Ally generally fretted and grumbled, said how cokl it 
was, and burnt more coal than they could afford, in the 
effort to keep herself warm. 

It was a hard winter,— every one remembers it; fiwd 
and firing were so dear, — ^because every one wanted them 
so badly, and the bread went up, and the wages went 
down. 

Bab worked like a little slave, for her mother caught a 
bad cold, and could not leave the house for weds, and 
then all they had to depend upon was little Bab's wages 
Then Bab began to lie awake at night, — first it was lo 
cold, she could hardly sleep for that, then it seemed as 
if the great wheels were always turning and tunung 
before her when she shut her eyes, and the noise d 
them kept sounding in her ears, always whir, — ^whir,— 
whir, — so that rest was impossible. 

And then a day came when Grainger's great cotton 
mills were shut up, and no one went in or out of the 
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gates, and the streets were full of angry, fierce- 
ooldiig men, and there was what is called a strike. 

The men would not work without higher wages, and 
tlie master would not give them. 

Bat the closing of the mills did not affect our little 
Bd>. The veiy morning of the strike she had called to 
ber mother from her bed, and when Mrs. Wilson came, 
Bd> whispered, 

** If s no use, mother ! I've tried, — but I can't lift my 
lifead to-day, — it swims so." 

** If you're going to be ill and die, Bab," said her 
BMther, "we'd better all starve together. I don't see 
iKm we are to live without you." 

**Why, mother, you have forgotten Miss Emily," said 
JSab, with a weak little smile. 

** Miss Emily can't help us now, Bab. She's married 
tad gone to live at Seatown, and there's no other help 
but the workhouse !" 

** Mother, don't you remember what Miss Emily said 
about the ravens, and how God feeds them ? And He 
ivill feed us somehow — ^you will see !" 

** Plenty of ravens die this weather," said poor Mrs. 
Wilson, despondently, " and plenty of Christians too, 

Bat Bab answered, " Then, mother, it is because it is 
better for them, and God knows it !" 

That was the dreariest day in the whole of that long 
winteTy the dreariest and the longest. Mrs. Wilson went 
out in hopes of hearing of some work to do, Ally sat and 
duvered over the fire, and the little ones were fretful, 
diejr hardly knew why. 
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Bab lay on a little mattress on the floor in the sitting- 
room, for it was a little warmer there than in the cupboard- 
bedroom. 

She lay, and dozed, and woke, and dreamt such lovely 
dreams that only made the waking harder than before. 

It was dusk, and dusk came early in those winter days, 
and Bab began to wonder why her mother was so late, 
as she had wondered once before. Ally was beginning 
to moan about mother and the cold, and Jim was ready 
to take up the burden, when the door was softly opened. 

Some one — not mother ! — stood for a moment in the 
doorway, trying to see through the smoke and gloom ; 
then a voice asked, 

"Is Mrs. Wilson at home?" 

" It's Miss Emily !" cried Bab, trying to raise herself, 
" dear Miss Emily, you've come to us again !" 

" Why, Bab," said Miss Emily, (or rather Mrs. Some- 
body else,) coming in ; " I thought I was never to see you 
again ! But how is this, Bab ? Have you been ill ?" 

" No, not before to-day," answered Bab, as the lady 
sat down beside her ; " I don't mind it— only because of 
mother. But there's a strike on now, and the mills have 
stopped working, so I couldn't go if I wished." 

" And when will mother come home ?" asked the late 
Miss Emily, looking towards the door which stood ajar. 
" She will not be long, I suppose." 

" I hope not," said Bab ; " I think I hear her — ^no ! 
it's not her step — but there is some one outside !" 

The some one could not stay outside any longer. With 
one push, the door flew open, and a strong, fine looking 
sailor walked in. 
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lised herself on her hands and stared at him as 
forward, and then " Miss Emily," half laughing 
' crying, said quickly, " Yes, Bab, you're quite 
's your father — Jim Wilson !" 
ext moment, Bab was clinging round his neck, 
iras sobbing over her. 

her father — come back from the dead, it seemed 
;h, come back from the sea which had so nearly 
id him up, and which had swallowed so many of 
nates. 

Mrs. Wilson came back half an hour later, she 
a,b standing at the door, and the child called out 
abling voice, 

) is in here, mother ? — don't look, but guess. I 
D would feed us somehow, and He has ! We 
isitor just come, mother, some one very precious 
one we all love and some one we all thought — 

Mrs. Wilson gave a great cry, rushed into the 
id into her husband's arms, 
mpossible to give you Jim Wilson's long account 
shipwreck, and how he was saved, which he told 
sailor style ; but as soon as he had told them 
ng, he went out and bought them a splendid 
even better than Miss Emily's, and then they had 
ot of wood and coals, and made up a better fire 
5y had seen that winter. 

<ras soon well again ; the rest, the better food and 
er's presence, gave her all the tonic and rest she 
I, and before the spring came, she was looking 
old, sweet self. 
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ing noises I know^ and makes me feel inclined to smash 
everything." 

Sue laughs, and then wonders if Miss Griggs can hear 
it, and whether she will mind very much, but she makes 
no remark. The list continues and grows longer rapidly, 
for Justin has taken the pencil from his father, and now 
sits on the lower step, at Sue's feet Suddenly the door 
opens, and Eve's head appears ; but there is nothing in 
the room to tempt her in, and she has a great terror 
of Mr. Meadows in his big wheeled chair, which no 
amount of coaxing, sugarplums, or toys can overcome. 
So she withdraws her head very quickly, slams the 
door, and they hear her little feet pattering on down the 
passage. 

Miss Griggs is following, but she is slower, and Sue 
jumps down from the steps, saying hurriedly, " I must 
go after Eve. I hear she has gone into the drawing-room, 
and she may do no end of mischief there." 

Justin follows Sue, but they both pause as they see 
Miss Griggs pursuing Eve, in a vain endeavour to catch 
the little nmaway. 

The sound of the piano ceases, and the next moment 
a shriek rings through the house, and when Sue and 
Justin rush in, they find Miss Griggs extended on the 
sofa in violent hysterics, while the tuner hangs over her 
with clasped hands, and Eve, looking as if she does not 
know whether to laugh or cry, stands looking at them. 

" Oh, Miss Griggs, I am so sorry," begins Sue. " You 
ought not to have come down. — I am afraid you have 
had a shock — !" 

"She will be better in a moment, miss," says the 
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tuner^ rather too officiously Sue thinks, '^ IVe known this 
sort of thing before." 

** Yes, I am better," gasps Miss Griggs, " oh ! oh ! 
ohl Rolandl Rolando 

Sue b^;ins to feel that this is an unwomanly display of 
feeling before a stranger, and is blushing for Miss Griggs, 
^vhen to her astonishment the tuner responds tenderly, 

** Are you better, Louisa ? Answer me, dearest, and 
say that the shock of my sudden appearance has not 
quite overcome you !" 

Then Sue seizes Eve by the hand, drags her out of 
the room and shuts the door. Justin has also escaped, 
and stands looking much aghast, staring at Sue. 

** Are they both mad P' he asks. " Shall I fetch your 
fiUlier and a couple of strait waistcoats T* 

** Oh, no, it is aH right," says Sue, as they return to 
the library with Eve, " only it's very strange. Fancy her 
old lover turning up here, after she had believed for five 
whole years that he was drowned. I wonder where he 
has been all this time." 

When about haltan-hour has elapsed. Miss Griggs 
comes forth from the drawing-room, and Mr. Roland 
West sits down to put the piano more hopelessly out of 
tune than that much enduring instrument ever was in 
its existence — and then he goes away. 

That evening when Dr. Rutherford comes in to take 
a look at his children. Miss Griggs solemnly asks for an 
interview with him, during which he hears of the gentle- 
man's return, and is somewhat dismayed when Miss Griggs 
asks him to allow her to leave him as soon as possible, 
she has promised to be married next month to Mr. 
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West Dr. Rutherford can only murmur congratalatioifi 
to her, and feel inwardly much perplexed as to what he 
is to do next, and then the interview comes to an end. 

The strangest part of it all, is the extraordinary change 
in Miss Griggs. She is lively, laughs, sings, joins in ihe 
children's games, and only once does Sue hear hei a^ 
that evening, as she exclaims, 

" Oh dear, I am so happy !" 

The sight of her joy is quite touching, and Sue thinb 
that perhaps they have not properly understood Mbb 
Griggs all this time, and that she is in reality of a vo? 
lively and cheerful disposition, when not oppressed by 
the weight of her woes. 

Sydney remembers his old question this evening, and 
again asks Miss Griggs if she is merry, to which she le- 
plies by laughing heartily, and kissing the chubby &ce 
that is turned up to hers. 

No fresh cases of measles having occmred, the day 
on which the bo)rs are considered safe to return to Wn- 
chester comes at last ; only too soon for the others, and 
Sue appears at breakfast on the morning, with very red 
eyes. They are a rather silent party, for Mrs. Meadows 
does not like parting from her son, and Justin has en- 
joyed these holidays as he has enjoyed no others that be 
can remember. 

Before the meal is over, Floss is in tears, and Sue has 
hard work not to follow her example. What are they to 
do with themselves when the boys have gone ? What 
will become of them ? There will be nothing left to 
enjoy — nothing ! — but in the midst of these lamentations, 
Justin exclaims, 
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''Why, my good girls ! there's Easter to look forward 
31, and then Midsummer, and after that Christmas ! 
Foawill find the time pass like lightning; it will have 
^gooe firom your gaze like a beautiful dream' before you 
know where you are ! And won't it be fun coming home 
qua! floss, if you cry another tear, I declare I'll cut 
off flat pet curl, and put it in my treasure-box !" 

This threat has the desired efifect, and Floss dries her 
C|ci, and Sue recovers her powers of speech. But it is 
itijfingmoment when the carriage comes round to the 
door, and Rupert and Justin have to say good-bye. 

Thejr all assemble in the hall, even Mr. Meadows 
comes, and there is a great confusion of voices and a 
peat deal of kissing and some crying, and then the car- 
0>ge drives off, while Sue dries her eyes, and wonders 
blether Justin kissed her by mistake, or whether he 
'Otlly meant to do it. 

Aayhow she is glad, because if she is " Sister Sue," 
Ae must treat him just the same as Rupert. 

The rest of the day is a very miserable affair after that, 
^ Sue feels quite glad when the lamp is lighted, only 
^^1% is no Rupert, and no Justin, to come and rouse her 
^ ^th merry talk and absurd stories. 
Valentine has still some holiday left, for Mr. Maskell's 
^ooldoes not reassemble for two days yet, and Val 
Elders about roimd Sue, imtil at last she suggests read- 
B another of Aunt Cosy's stories, and as the little ones 
Eldly accept her offer, she fetches the manuscript, and 
^ds the story called " Velvet." 



Part I. 

On this day only. 

WILMOrS GRAND CIRCUS AND TROUPE. 

Wonderful varieties ! Great attractions ! 

Miss Rosalba Sinclair in her unrivalled Trick Act on 

Pegasus, the Flying Steed of the Desert! 

SholtOi the Marvellous Clown, 

With his Seven Performing Dogs ! 

An Entertainment hitherto unsurpassed. 

Also the Great Menagerie. 

Lions ! Camels ! ! Dromedaries ! 1 1 Elephants ! ! ! ! 

&c. &c. &c. 
This day only 1 1 ! 



O UCH was the advertisement posted all over the little 
^^ town of Chadbury-on-Sea. 

There had been a grand procession through the town 
the day before, which had created much excitement in 
that usually quiet, summer resort. 

Miss Rosalba Sinclair, a pale, thin child of eleven 
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f age^ bad been led in triumpb along the streets 
Flying Steed of the Desert ; the down bringing 
\ rear, driving three donkeys tandem, and sur- 
d by his seven dogs. 

re was also a grand painted, triumphal car, on 
Mrs. Wilmot was seated, dressed as Britannia and 
I the British flag. The camels, dromedaries, and 
Qts, followed in a melancholy row, ridden by 
\ looking men, in tmcouth dresses, the lions were 
D in a huge boarded cage, and roared to announce 
resence, which otherwise might not have been dis- 
d, in spite of the enormous lion, painted on the 
1 outside of the cage. 

rything was very gorgeous, very tawdry, and very 
and looking from the sea, which reflected the 
ul simlight of that August evening, to the strange 
it as it filed past, the tinsel and spangles had a 
Jioly, imreal glitter. 
:ourse there was a great crowd to see them go by, 

the little boys and girls of Chadbury were throng- 
e streets, with eager, excited faces, wondering 
:r their fathers and mothers would be able to spare 
I sixpences to allow of their seeing the grand en- 
nent on the following day. 
tt't she lovely though !" cried one group, as the 
ig Steed" walked soberly past them, with its slight 
- " Ain't she lovely in that green frock, and them 
oots? Oh, my!" 

dress which excited so much admiration was a 
irelvet tunic, barely reaching to the child's knees, 
x)fusely sprinkled with spangles ; silk tights, and 
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high green satin boots with tiny, gilt spurs completed 
the dress. On the child's head was a little green hat, 
with a long white feather, and her fair, wavy hair MofCi 
her shoulders half way to her waist. 

Her small, thin hands were hidden in dirty viAe 
riding-gloves, with long gauntlets, and she looked like i 
little Amazon. 

The child's face had a weary, listless expression, aad 
she seemed to care nothing about the procession, M 
glanced with some curiosity at the children whose admi- 
ration she had overheard. 

They were little children like herself, but unused to 
such splendours, and to the unreal life which this pod 
child led. To them the paint, pasteboard and giUing 
were real and beautiful, so they turned away from the 
sea, and the sunset which was glowing over the waves; 
and admired the lion's car, and Britannia with her wanqg 
flag and yellow helmet. 

Poor little Miss Rosalba Sinclair would far rather have 
been running on the sands and listening to the soQod 
of the waves, than riding in that long procession, to 
the clash and clang of the brass band which followed 
in a great car drawn by ten horses. She envied die 
little children their freedom and the happy seaside li6i 
far away from that ear-splitting band, the smell of 
sawdust, and all the noise and bustle of a traveffiDg 
circus. 

And all the time, th^ were envying her her splendouis, 
her velvet tunic, satin boots, gilt spurs^ and above all, the 
green hat with the white feather. 

But the procession passed on, the sunset &ded,the 
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and of the band grew Winter and fainter, till it died 
nay, and the children went home to their suppers. 
The cavalcade at length reached the large green, where 
ood the tent (in which the performance was to take 
ace on the following day) and the carts and caravans, 
hich were the only homes of these wandering people. 
[188 Rosalba Sinclair was lifted from her horse by her 
ther, "Sholto," the great clown, and the procession 
a8 ended. 

After a time, sleep and quiet reigned over the whole 
iicus, except for the occasional bark of one of the per- 
mning dogs, or a heavy stamp from one of the horses ; 
Qd so, silently and peacefully, the morning of the great 
ittertamment dawned. 

Soon, round the great tent where the circus was to be 
Kid, all was noise and bustle. The lions roared, the 
Kxnes neighed, the dogs barked, the elephants trumpeted ; 
iveiything was preparing for the grand entertainment. 
'Sbolto" was feeding his dogs, dressed in a rough, rather 
tttered coat, and greasy fur cap, when his little girl came 
P to him and asked, rather timidly, 

** Father, do you think I might go down to the shore 
d see the waves ? It is such a beautiful day !'' 
** Oh ! yes, be off," said " Sholto," bestowing an extra 
Hithful on the black, shaved poodle, which was the 
Everest of the seven. " Wilmot won't want you hanging 
ind this morning, I dare say. But be back by twelve, 
• we begin at half-past two, and you come in third to- 
Jr. Go on. 111 give you leave." 
A smaU child, dressed in a shabby and patched merino 
dc and battered straw hat with a faded ribbon, made 

p 



i 
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her way quickly and silently through the litter of wood, 
cardboard, benches, and sawdust, strewn about in the 
greatest confusion. As she stepped over a large placard, 
announcing that the "grand performance" would take 
place that day only, " doors will be opened at 2 p.m.," 
(the doors being a slit in the big tent) Mrs. Wilmot called 
out in a shrill voice, 

"Wher^ 21^ you off to, Nellie Mason?" 

"Fm only going down to the shore, ma'am; oh! 
mayn't I ?" and there was a quiver in the child's voice as 
she spoke, that showed her eagerness and anxiety. 

" Don't your father want you ?" suggested Mrs. Wilmot 

" No, oh ! no, he gave me leave," answered Nellie 
quickly. 

" Very well then, go along. Be home in time though !" 

The child went on once more, but was fated to be 
again stopped. 

"Nellie Mason, where are you going?" shouted red- 
faced Mr. Wilmot, in his loud, harsh voice. Nellie 
trembled and shrank in fear from him, as she answered 
gently, 

" Only to the shore — to the beach, sir." 

" Does your father know?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Oh !" 

Nellie waited a moment to see if she would be for- 
bidden to go, and she felt quite relieved when Mn Wilmot, 
turning fiercely towards a small, pale-faced, half-starved 
carpenter, wished to know " what on earth he was about !" 

So finding herself forgotten, the child went ob, and soon 
left the noise and smell of the "grand circus" behind. 
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No one, who had seen the quiet, shabby little figure of 
dlie Mason, as she walked quickly down one of the 
ypiog streets towards the sea that morning, would have 
cognised in her, the beautiful Miss Rosalba Sinclair 
10 had enchanted them the evening before with her 
acefiil figure and magnificent dress. 
But she was the same, and Nellie Mason was her real 
me, only Mr. Wilmot thought " Rosalba Sinclair" looked 
tter on the programmes and advertisements. 
"Sounds grander and more Frenchified," he had said. 
Mr. Wilmot had also given her father, Tom Mason, the 
ae of "Sholto," because a clown must always have 
me peculiar name. It makes the little boys and girls 
igh at him more. 

&U this time, Nellie Mason was walking down to the 
I. It was rather a long way, but she enjoyed every 
p of it, and the sea breeze brought a little colour into 
pale cheeks and a sparkle into her sad, grey eyes, 
t after a time, she reached the parade, and then the 
ich, and last of all she stood upon the smooth, wet 
d dose to the waves. The little ripples came to her 
: and washed over the toes of her boots, and then she 
ghed for joy, for Nellie loved the sea, and did not 
ai have the chance of spending a morning near it. 
[*he last time the circus came to Chadbury, she had 
Q kept at home to sew the spangles on to Mrs. 
mot's new tarlatan dress, and many salt tears had 
pped on it — ^spangles of a very different kind 1 
L merry morning Nellie had, with the sea for her play- 
>w. She had no proprieties to think of, and was 
■oughly happy. Off came her shoes and stockings, 
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and then the game began. The little waves seemed to 
understand it quite wdl, and would dart foiwaid and 
ripple over the child's bare feet, sometimes taldiigbecbf 
surprise and splashing her ankles as well * 

While this was going on, the wind had its ownSttk 
game with her, trying to pull off the shabby stiaw M 
that covered the tight plaits which would produce, tbt 
afternoon, the lovely wavy locks of Miss Rosalba Sodas; 
that had enchanted so many the day before. 

The wind was a great friend of Nellie's, thoa|^it 
frightened her sometimes by trying to tear up the fp^ 
circus tent, dragging at the cords that held it, andflaf' 
ping about the sides as if it felt sure that in time eveif' 
thing would give way to it. 

And so, for an hour or more, little Nellie Mason ms per 
fectly happy with her two playfellows, the Wind andtheSeai 

Part II. 

All things must have an end, even Nellie's ddi^itU 
play with the wind and the waves, but she did not knov 
the hour, and could not bear to lose any of these preckxa 
minutes. 

^'Please, sir, could you tell me the time?" asked a 
shy, soft voice, while two grey eyes looked up into fte 
face of a gentleman, who was walking with his little gU 
on the sands. 

He looked down and saw a pleading face with laige 
grey eyes, little hands that held boots and stockings, and 
little feet that were bare. 

'^ It is a quarter past eleven," said the gentleman taking 
but his watch ; ^' exactly a quarter past." 
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:hank you, sir." 

! was so full of disappointment and dismay, that 
irl, standing near the gentleman, said, 
is the matter? You seem quite sorry." 
t's only— -only that I shall have to go home in 
jf an hour, and I love the sea so much I" 
)u? So do I," said the other little girl, and 
smiling, holding her father's hand. 
> no doubt that if she had known she had been 
to Miss Rosalba Sinclair of Wilmot's Grand 
s would have been much excited and pleased 
1 there was no one to tell her. 
^azed after them wistfully, and thought what a 
e lady that was, dressed all in white, and walk- 
er papa. 

\ his hand too ! how nice that must be, and 
f she would feel if she could walk so with her 
1 wear a dress like that. 

ad always thought white so lovely, and wished 
lot would let her wear it instead of always green 
e was so tired of green velvet ! 
time was up, and she must go home. Slowly 
id her steps up the hilly street, her thoughts 
the pretty little lady in the white dress, 
st she determined to put her wishes into 

»ne was at dinner, except a few carpenters, 
lie walked once more into the maze of carts 

ilmot was sitting on a box, eating some cold 
I Nellie drew near. 
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" Well," she said, more amiably than usual, "did you 
enjoy yourself, child?" 

" Oh, yes," said Nellie, eagerly, " it was lovely I Ms. 
Wihnot— " 

"Well? What is it? Can't you speak all of a 
sudden?" 

"Shall we be having any new dresses soon?" 

" I don't know, — I can't say. Why do you want to 
know?" 

" Because, — if we are, — oh ! Mrs. Wilmot, — ^may I 
have a white dress ? — may I ? Because white is » 
beautiful." 

Mrs. Wilmot looked at the child's flushed and eager 
face, and thought that it would be a very long time be- 
fore a new dress would be wanted, and Nellie would 
have forgotten it by then. So, as it cost her nothing to 
be good-natured, she answered, 

" Well, Nellie Mason, the next dress you have shaflbe 
a white one." 

How gratefully Nellie thanked her, and she went on 
to her father's caravan quite happy. By half past two 
o'clock, the great tent was full of eager, expectant £u:es, 
rosy-cheeked boys and girls, grey-headed papas and 
mammas ; it seemed as if every one in Chadbury betweea 
the ages of six and sixty had come to see the "giand 
entertainment." There was much clapping and laughter 
as "Sholto" bounded into the circle with his strange clown's 
dress, and red and white paint. Then Mrs. Wilmot, (she 
was called on the programme "Miss Ethelinda Vava- 
sour,") rode in, on a beautiful black horse, and the fan 
began. 
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eemed no end to the clever tricks " Miss Ethe- 
iild make her horse do. He bowed to the 
danced on two legs and on three, kept time to 
band, (which was perched up on the top of a 
, instead of an orchestra,) and a great many 
iderfiil feats did "Miss Ethelinda" and her 
brm. 

he tore round the circle, kicking in time to a 
band played, and then Mrs. Wilmot rode him 
•ring. 

lat " Sholto" made all the little boys and girls 
' much indeed, by an absurd scene with Mr. 
ho stood in the middle holding a long whip, 
wonderfully attired in a black dress coat and 
der kid gloves. 

ly a man came in who seemed to have fewer 
lis body than other people are said to possess, 
i himself into the most surprising shapes, tied 
) into knots, and untied himself again, and 
nk a glass of water while standing on his head. 
Lit spilling a drop. 

ne considered it very clever, except a few people 

not like to see such things, and thought them 

ble. When he was gone there was a pause, 

sus, the Flying Steed of the Desert, was brought 

ig and rearing, and he galloped madly round 

once or twice, with a large, broad, flat saddle 

:k, and there was a hush of expectation as they 

" Miss Rosalba Sinclair." 

moment, " Miss Rosalba Sinclair'' was led in 

I by Mr. Wilmot himself, and after giving two 
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or three little jumps and curtseys, P^asos was agun 
made to gallop round. There was nothing veiy ^ flying 
about Pegasus now. He was going at a steady dDta^ 
rocking his fat, white body to and fro with a veiy genfle 
movement. The child was dressed in her green vdvet, 
but she had neither hat, boots, nor spurs, only litdeirliite 
sandal shoes on her feet, and in her hand she hdd a dm 
white riding whip. 

With this whip, she gave one or two cuts at F^Bsa 
as he went past, but the third time she made a qpdig 
and catching a little strap, hung on to the saddle, aac 
was carried round once in that position. 

After that she climbed and stood upright on the saddle 
holding two long white reins in her hand, and uigiog oi 
the horse with her tiny whip. Then she stood on o« 
leg and kissed her hand to the audience as she wem 
round, dancing and jumping. A skipping-rope was giver 
to her, and she skipped to the music as the horse canterec 
faster and faster. 

At last, Pegasus was stopped and the most wonderfti 
part of the performance was to come. 

The saddle was taken off and Pegasus was let loosi 
with only a head-piece, and a wide strap round his bo^ 

The child waited till he came near her, and then, wifl 
one spring, she was clinging to this strap, and the nes 
moment stood on the horse's bare back. 

Then hoops were brought, and Nellie jumped thiomt^ 
them and over them, and did all sorts of pretty am 
graceful tricks with them. 

But at last three brown looking hoops were brought id 
and were set on fire, and Miss Rosalba Sinclair was t^ 
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jump through the flames ! All the little boys and girls 
Ud their breath at the idea, but little Nellie Mason did 
M seem at all afraid. She had done it many times 
bdEne, and as she stood waiting for them to get every- 
ttfag ready, she was thinking about the sea, and the 
vidte dress Mrs. Wilmot had promised her. 

All was prepared, off went Pegasus, and Nellie sprang 
iBhtly and easily through the first and second flaming 
^p— but — how it was, no one ever knew — whether the 
'OGQ in lowering the hoop as she jumped touched the 
fcorse with it, or whether Nellie herself, not thinking 
^ough of what she was doing, let her whip touch him — 
^ fto happened, that when they came round to the third 
^Oop, P^asus gave an extra leap forward and kicked, so 
h&t the child fell, and in falling received a severe blow 
com the horse's hoof. 

In a moment the music stopped, some one caught the 
J^^imal's bridle, and several of the men ran to pick up 
L^tle Nellie. She was feeling sick and giddy, but she 
^^ttJB just able to make a curtsey to the audience, and Mr. 
'Wilmot came forward to say that she was not hurt 

3ut the moment she was beyond the tent, she reeled 
^■^ fell into her fether's arms, begging to be carried away 
■^^rifi^t away from all the noise of clapping and laughter. 
^*>ey took her to the little caravan in which she and her 
*^er lived, and laid her down on the floor, then some 
^^ went for a doctor, and Mr. Wilmot was heard calling 
^ •*Sholto" in a loud, angry voice, and the poor down 
''^ obliged to go. 

Mnien the evening came, with its rosy flush over land 
^^ sea, Nellie was still lying where they had put her, 
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her hand clasped in her father's, while the setting son 
gave a faint glow to her cheeks, otherwise veiy pale. 

" Father — ^when will it be high tide ?" she asked ^undy. 

" I don't know — soon — ^about six o'clock I think." 

" Father, it says that in Heaven there shall be no more 
sea ! I think that seems a pity, don't you ?" 

" I don't know, Nellie," muttered her father, in a broken 
voice, " we don't know much about it" 

"No — but perhaps there is something better still — 
something that will make us quite, quite satisfied without 
the sea. Don't you think so, father?" 

" I dare say, dear." 

" I wonder what it will be," said Nellie, and then she 
was silent for some time. 

" I can hear the sea so plainly, father," she said at last 

" Can you, dearie ?" But he could not — ^they were too 
far from the shore. 

" I hear it rushing — ^it sounds quite close ! It must 
be a very high tide, father." 

" Oh ! Nellie ! Nellie !" cried her father, breaking down 
and covering his face with his hands. 

" Listen ! it is talking to me — about my white dress. 
I shall have it, father — I shall have it — " 

She raised herself suddenly and looked up with a sweet, 
beaming smile, and then her eyes closed, and she fell 
back into her father's arms. 

Nellie's next dress was a white one, but it was the 
pure, white robe of an angel. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A GREAT UANV THINGS. 

pHE Cottage is, in a. short time, sufficiently in order 
for the younger children to return, but both Mr. 
nd Mrs. Meadows beg to be allowed to keep Sue for a 
ittle while longer. 

The last letters from Aunt Cosy have said that Uncle 
effis much worse, and a day or two after, comes aletter 
Jih the much-dreaded black border, to say that Aunt 
osy is a widow. She tells her brother that she mtends 

tetmn to him as soon as possible, and one evening, as 
Cy aie all sitting in the twUight, she arrives. 
How glad they are to see her back again, and how 
eir loving faces comfort her sad heart ! Sue has returned 
•tne as soon as Uncle Jeff's death is known, and is 
ere to see that her aunf s room is as comfortable and 
ight as a fire can make it 

They are all glad to find that Aunt Cosy is just the 
*ae as ever — they have been half afraid that she will be 
ixj different, but the white cap and black diess are the 
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only changes, except that at times her eyes fill withtesi 
which the little ones try to kiss away. 

There is so much to tell, and so much to hear,tUit 
is long before all the news is told, and not the M 
astonishing part is the transformation in Miss Gngp> 
From Miss Griggs herself, Aimt Cosy hears thesUxyo' 
Mr. Wesf s escape from the shipwreck, of the vessd &> 
picked up the boat's crew after two days' starvation, ID 
a few other details of the search he had made for h£ 
Aunt Cosy is a good listener, and makes Miss Griggs ?e 
happy by the interest she shows in the romantic stoiy. 

When Dr. Rutherford begins to consult Aunt Co 
about his plans, and ask hers, she makes a most ddi^ 
fill suggestion to him, which is that she shall take M 
Griggs's place when that lady leaves them, and that S 
and Floss should have masters from the school, to tea 
French, German, and Music. Aunt Cosy thinks it i 
be better for the girls, and feels she will have grea* 
influence over the younger children if she is more tfarcr 
with them. The girls will also learn much better firon 
master, and she knows enough to assist them in prepari 
their lessons. Dr. Rutherford is very grateful to 
sister, but does not like her giving so much of her ti 
to his children ; but Mrs. Turrell assures him that 1 
more she is employed, the happier she is, for then \ 
has no time for grieving, and the great wish of her lift 
to be useful. Val has gone back to school and is n 
only seen at breakfast and supper. His friendship w 
Jack Hartley prospers, and the result is that a bet 
understanding is established between the Maskellites a 
the Grammarians, for Val's example has always be 
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fidloted by the other boys, and he begins to feel the re- 

foosibility of doing what is right himself, in order not to 

lead others wrong. 
The next excitement in the fisimily is Miss Griggs's 

wedding. Mr. West takes rooms in the town, in order 
to be near the Cottage, and they are married at the parish 
church, Dr. Rutherford giving the bride away, while Floss 
and Eve attend in white frocks in the capacity of brides- 
maids. It is not much of a wedding, the children think, 
for Miss Griggs (very sensibly) is married in her simple 
grey travelling dress, and there is no wedding breakfast, 
fin: the bride drives away with her husband from the 
church door, Val pelting them with rice as they go. 

When they come home, Val announces that a wedding 
is very poor fun after all, and he means to be a bachelor 
all his life. 

"Ah !" says his father laughing; "I said the same at 
your age. I remember when my brother Tom married, 
I made him almost angry by saying that I would never 
waste my money on a wife and a lot of children. And 
now Tom has two children, and I have eight !" 

"You might have got rid of some of us in the fire, 
&ther/' says Sue, knowing well what the answer will be. 

" So I might, but I couldn't make up my mind which 
of you to leave behind," retorts the doctor with twinkling 
eyes ; " but that fire was a dreadfiil thing for me in one 
way. I always knew I had a large family, but I never 
thoroughly realised it until I counted you over in the 
Park House drawing-room. Then it did seem to me that 
there were an appalling number of you, and I began to 
envy Meadows his one chick." 
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This brings the whole wrath of the family upon (he ^^ 
doctor, and Sue is so angry, that she has to go andldsi 
him as a punishment 

" And then," continues Dr. Rutherford, catching SnA 
hands, " as if there were not enough of you already, S» 
must add another to the number, and include Justma ■ ^ 
the family as an adopted brother." m_l 

" Why, papa ! You know you are very fond of Justiaf I ^ 

" So I am, my dear, but it does not follow that I wanted ■ 2 
to add him to my family. Have you heard from tW ■ 
boy since he went away ?" B^^ 

" Of course, father 1 you read his last letter yesterf«y 
and said it was very clever. I shall tell the boys wW 
you have been saying when next I write." 

" You are very welcome. Like the Duchess in * Alfc* 
in Wonderland,' I make you a present of all that I hav* 
said ! Val, have you seen Jack lately ?" 

Val looks up with a start. 

" N — no, father, not as much as usual. I just met M^^ 
yesterday, but he was going home." 

" Is he keeping steady ?" 

"I suppose so, father; at least — I don't know." 

" Ah ! well, ask him to come to supper to-mom^^'' 
night. I want to have a little talk with him." 

Val answers promptly, "Yes, father," though it ^ 
evident that he does not much like the task, bat 
Rutherford has turned away and is tossing Eve to \» 
intense delight, and does not notice Yal's reluctance. 

Then the doctor goes away and Aunt Cosy establish^^ 
order and quiet, Eve goes to the nursery, Val to his 
lessons, and Sue to the piano. 
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Next day Val appears alone after school, and answers 
is father's exclamation, "What has become of Jack?" 
7 saying shortly, 

''He wouldn't come. He said he had to go some- 
rhere else." 

TMd you tell him I wanted to see him?" 

"Yes, father." 

"Did you ask him to come any other night ?" 

"No, father." 

"Then ask him to come here the first evening he can. 
want to see him. Tell him he must come." 

"Very well, father, but I'm afraid he won't." 

"Why? what is the matter? Have you and Jack been 
lanelling?" 

**Not exactly, sir, but we haven't spoken lately — and 
know he won't come." 

**May I ask the reason of this silence between you ?" 

**0h ! no, father," and Val looks very much distressed. 

**Well, I trust it is nothing to your discredit, Val. 
ut I am anxious about Jack Hartley, and I had hoped that 
>iir friendship might have done much for him, and kept 
^ straight Of CTurse if he has rejoined his old com- 
mons, I do not blame you for leaving him. I should 
' Sorry indeed for my son to become one of that set. 
*t you said yesterday that you supposed he was going 

quite steadily. I wish you would tell me what it is 

Out" 

^ Oh ! no, father, I canU. Please don't ask me," and 
fl is only reassiured by his father's, 
** Very well, I must trust you then." 
Bat time goes on, and Jack Hardey does notWne to 
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supper, so at last Dr. Rutherford goes to find UBi tin 
hour when he thinks the boy is sure to be at honfii 

Yes, Jack is in, and comes at once to see Us liitaL 
And then, point blank, Dr. Rutherford asks why \A 
will not come and see hiuL The boy colours, aad is 
silent, then he looks up and says frankly, 

^' Because of VaL We're neither of us right and ndtba 
of us wrong. I haven't done anything to be ashamed of^ 
only Val has misunderstood me. Don't ask about it, sii^ 
please, and it will come right in time." 

'^ But why should it be left to time ? He is a very poor 
doctor in some cases ! If you will tell me, I can probab^ 
put it all right at once. If Val has misunderstood yoi^ 
and you are neither of you to blame, is it not better for 
a third person to decide between you?" i 

<^ Val did not choose to believe me," says Jack latber i 
unwillingly; ^^he was very angry and would not Usten— / 
and some of the other boys — one in particular — told )m I 
lies, and he believed tA^m" j 

"Well, come to supper with me to-morrow, mmdl 
won't let you off, and we will make this misundeistanda^ 
quite dear. Remember, you must come to-monow." 

And Jack, with evident reluctance, promises to coat 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"THE TONGUE IS A FIRE." 

X rHEN Valentine and Jack Hartley meet on their 
' way to the Cottage, after school, no formal greet- 
g passes between them ; Val merely says scornfully, 
"Then jrou are coming !" 
And Jack answers, " Yes." 

They walk along side by side for some minutes, but 
DthiDg more is said until Val exclaims, 
"What do you mean to do ?" 
"I don't know, I shall ^ave to say, I suppose." 
"You shall tiof/" 

"I must, if your father makes me." 
"It is bad enough to have had you inventing such 
anders, but then to tell Aim; you shall not do it, Jack, 
Id you sha'nt come to supper unless you promise only 
I tell what I choose him to know." 
"How will you stop me?" 
"Never mind ! Will you promise?" 
"No I I shall not promise you anythiz^. You have 
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chosen to disbelieve me, to take the word of those-ihosc 
fellows — sooner than mine, you have treated me, as bo 
one but your father's son should do, without a thiashing 
from me, and now you ask me to promise not to speaks 
except just the words you may put into my moutL I 
won't be dictated to any longer, Val, so you may do yoar 
worst !" 

" Well, you heard what I said ?" 

"I've heard too much," exclaims Jack with flashing 
eyes j " if you were not Dr. Rutherford's son, I wouldn't 
have stood half2& much from you. Why, how canyon 
have the face to ask me not to speak, when you disbelieve 
what I tell you ! If I could tell you a lie once, I could 
again, and I might give the promise and then break it 
As you wouldn't trust me before, you sha'nt trust mc 
now." 

"Look here, Jack," begins Val in a different tone, 
" your telling my father will do no good. It carit make 
me believe what I know cannot be true, and it may give 
him a great deal of pain. You know I have a witness 
who is ready to prove what I say, James Fincham." 

" Yes, Fincham ! The greatest liar and coward in the 
whole Grammar school ! I know — " but Jack suddenly 
shuts his lips firmly, and is silent. 

" Well, I saw him first in your company," retorts Val 

" Yes, I know you did. I wish you hadn't — I wish we 
had both of us never seen Fincham. He has done hann 
enough in every way. Oh ! you don't know — ^but I ^» 
what that young brute is capable of !" 

" You were with him on the bridge that day, when you 
did your best to kill me, and frightened Ted to death.** 
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ik's face becomes very white, but he does not reply, 
^incham says it was you who threw that stone at me, 
hat was why you were so submissive all of a sudden 
Justin caught you. You were trying to back out of 
d throw the blame on the others. I don't know about 
-Fincham mayhQ wrong, but there's no telling now." 
Tes, tliere is," answers Jack hotly — he has borne a 
deal from Val, and his patience is now exhausted, 
'mcham could tell you that of me, he shall find that 
a match for him. By good luck here he comes, and 
! Now we will see who is right and who is wrong." 
:k waits till his enemy is close to him, then he makes 
lexpected spring on the great lout before them, and 
les him over into the road. The next moment, 
has secured the other boy's hands behind him with 
ket-handkerchief, and James Fincham is a prisoner, 
fow look here, Fincham, don't squall and we won't 
jTOU. Just you come along quietly, and it will be 
5 better for you," remarks Jack. 
Qiere are you going to take me ?" asks Fincham in 
terror, but Jack merely says, 
ever mind, you'll see soon enough." 
to the Cottage he is marched, regardless of his en- 
s and promises to tell the whole truth if Jack will 
It him go. 

en they arrive. Dr. Rutherford, being at home, calls 
)ys into his study and shuts the door. The first 
lie does is to order Fincham's hands to be released, 
command Jack accordingly obeys, and Fincham 
a comer, looking miserable, frightened and savage. 
r. Rutherford, I've been obliged to bring that fellow 
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here, though I'm sorry for it," sa3rs Jack. " He is Jaz»^ 
Fincham, the one who has started all this trouble. He i 
has told Val stories about me which are untrue, he to 
tried to put his own horrid doings off upon me, and lie 
is altogether a wretched creature !" 

'^ But, my dear Jack, I don't understand what yoa aie 
talking about," says Dr. Rutherford. '^ I must hear this 
jfrom the b^iiming. Now, Val, you tell me what h» 
been wrong between you." 

"Well, about a fortnight ago, as I was coming home^ 
I heard some of the boys talking together, and theyweve 
talking about you, father, so I — I — " 

"Listened," puts in the doctor smiling, "well?" 

" I heard what they said, father, for I was waDdflg 
behind them, and it was dusk. I did not stop to heir 
them, and they were talking loud. They said things of 
you — ^lies that I won't repeat, Fincham knows them,*) 
does Jack, for J^ack was one of them !" 

The doctor glances sharply at Jack, who retorts, 

"I was«^//" 

" They went on, until I could bear it no longer, and 
I rushed in among them, and gave them something to 
remember me by. Then I heard them call out Jack^ 
name, which proves he was one of them, and what is 
more, the next day I met him going to school with a 
bruise on his forehead, which I have no doubt I had 
given him — ^and serve him right. Fincham told me he 
was there, he had seen him with the boys, and he told 
me about Ted and the snowball too." 

Jack has had hard work to remain silent all this tim^ 
but as Val stops he breaks in. 
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" You said you'd believe me once before, Dr. Ruther- 
rd, and I've done nothing since to forfeit your good 
nnion. I was going home that same evening, and I 
iard Fincham telling some stories about you and the 
^ saying that it had been done on purpose, and such 
mid things, that I went into a rage and tried to fight 
tn, though he had the other boys with him. But they 
t the best of it, and Fincham ran home, after giving me 
blow over the eye, which Val saw next morning as I 
!nt to school I suppose when Val, a little later that 
oie evening, set upon the boys for talking, they thought 
lad come back, and that was why they called out my 
me. So Fincham had just a shadow of truth in what 
said when he told Val that I had been with the boys. 
Cause they were the boys who helped him, that Val 
nished for repeating Fincham's tales." 
**Is Jack Hartley's story true?" asks Dr. Rutherford, 
>king at the boy, who shuffles his feet on the floor and 
ikes no answer. 

Then Jack Hartley continues eagerly, 
** He also told Val that it was I who threw the snowball 
kh the stone in it, which hurt him so much. I did 
t do it, indeed I didn't, VaL I know who did it, and 
Qcham knows too. Ask him if I really threw the snow- 
U, and he will not dare say yes." 
Then Dr. Rutherford once more turns to Fincham, 
d looks steadily at him, saying, 
''Is this true?" and again he receives no answer. 
"Why, Fincham, you told me — ^you know you told me 
that you had seen Jack throw it — ^you know you told 
\ that Jack had said that father set fire to the Cottage 
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to spite the landlord or to cheat the insurance oices,or |^ 
something of the kind," and Val looks for a moDMSt 
much dismayed. 

" You have been misled, it seems, Val, and to* 
trusted and doubted in the wrong places," says his&tai 
after watching Fincham for a moment. " You havebeeft 
too hasty in condemning Jack, without properly cfl^ 
sidering the case. And now, boys, remember this. Ihw* 
no care as to'what tales a boy like this may invent aboa^ 
me. Of course I do care for the good opinion of tho* 
around me, but when I cease to respect any one, I al* 
cease to care for their opinion of me, whether bad * 
good. I want no one to defend my good name, notevei 
you, Val ; what I do want is to see you able to commarf 
yourself, and pass such slanders by as they deserve, iri4 
silent contempt. And now let me see you shake hani 
with Jack, for he has been very patient with you, Val 
and received a black eye for defending your father." 

There is no difficulty in making this reconciliation, for 
both boys are only too ready to become friends again. 

" There is one other thing I should like to say to yoo 
both," continues Dr. Rutherford. " You know I have 
not been hard on either of you when you have come to 
me in your scrapes, but you were neither of youliaisof 
slanderers ; and to take away the character of another, by 
inventing tales which will be repeated and believed by to 
ill-natured, is perhaps the lowest and meanest of all vicci 
You see this boy, and you know what he has done. I 
shall be seriously displeased with you, Val, if you ever 
speak to him again, and as for you. Jack, I am sure you 
know too much of him ever to treat him as a friend. 
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>w, go and join the others, I want to speak to Fincham 
fore he goes away." 

This is more than the wretched boy has calculated on, 
id he rises stammering that he must go — he can't stay 
-th^ will want him at home. But Dr. Rutherford 
eiely lays his hand on the boy's shoulder, and though 
le touch is very light, he immediately stands perfectly 
ilL 

'* I want to ask you before you go, what reason you 
Id for inventing stories about me. Had I ever done 
lijrthing to harm you ?" 

"No, sir." 

"Had you ever heard of my doing anything to a friend 
f yours, which made you angry with me ?" 

"No, sir." 

"Then what was your object in slandering me?" 

"I— I— I don't know." 

"You had no object at all?" 

Then at last comes out, 

" They were always praising you — ^and — and I thought 
d make 'em stop." 

"Thank you, now at any rate you have spoken the 
Uth. I am sorry, Fincham, that there is very little to 
e said in extenuation of your conduct in this matter. 
ou seem to have cherished in your heart that * envy, 
itred, malice, and all uncharitableness,' against which 
e pray to be delivered in the Litany. You are one of 
lose who, if you have the chance, will throw your 
anders of mud and slime upon the names of the very 
sroes of the world — there are others like you ! What 
>tt have said of me is nothing, I only look at the 
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soppa, SO at last Dr. Rutherford goes to find him, Ij 
hour when he thinks the boy is sure to be at h 

Yes, Jack is in, and comes at once to see his v: 
And then, point blank. Dr. Rutherford asks why ]iA 
will not come and see him. The boy colours, and il 
silent, then he looks up and says ftankly, 

" Because of Val. We're neither of us right and oeillis 
of us wroi^. I havent done anything to be a-shamedaf 
only Val has misunderstood me. Don't ask about it, ^ 
please, and It will come right in time." '' 

" But why should it be left to time ? He is a very pooi 
doctor in some cases ! If you will tdl me, I can protiitm 
put it all right at once. If Val has misunderstood yw 
and you are neither of you to blame, is it not better n 
a third person to decide between yon ?" t 

" Val did not choose to believe me," says Jack rallisj 
unwillingly; "he was very angry and would not listen—, 
and some of the other boys — one in particular — told IbUi 
lies, and he believed them" 

"Well, come to supper with me to-morrow, mind I[ 
won't let you off, and we will make this misunderstai 
quite clear. Remember, you must come to-morrow." 1 

And Jack, with evident reluctance, promises to c( 
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characta: it betrays in you. If I saw one trace of Mnoff) 
one sign of regret in your manner, I would not speikn 
harshly, but from me at least you shall hear the tnfli 
Remember this — ^when you slander any one, you doyoot- 
self twice the harm you do to them, you leave a stain (A 
your own character far deeper than any you can inffict 
on another's, you lower yourself fai more than youlofer 
them. Let that be a warning to you for the futuei 
Now you can go." Dr. Rutherford shows the boy oat 
with a grave politeness which would produce some 
softening effect on a less hardened youth. 

But all the impression Fincham carries away is that be 
had a horrid fright and a " slanging" from the doctofi 
and so, cowed and crestfallen, he slinks home. 

That evening Aunt Cosy reads them her last stoijr 
called " Rags." 



Part I. 

!E, move on, can't you?" said the policeman, 
ith a sort of rough kindliness ; " move on, little 
I mustn't stay here." 

ad been " moving on" all day, and she was very, 
1, but though she was only seven years old, she 
:eat respect for the tall policemen who ordered 
t, and so she never ventured to disobey. 

a dismal day enough, but that did not make 
ference to little Bess, all days were dismal to her, 
ain, and hunger, and dirt, and " moving on." 

got up from the doorstep where she had been 
ind shuffled on, dragging her little feet wearily 

the other. Anything more wretched and for- 

she looked, could hardly be imagined, 
ock would scarcely keep together and showed 
the many holes, a soiled and equally ragged 

and bodice. One sleeve was completely gone, 
r torn away below the elbow. Half an old 
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shawl was pinned over her, but it was too thin to keep 
out the wind that blew sharply round the comers of the 
streets, while the straw hat had long ago parted fh)m its 
brim, and was only kept on by a strip of flannel tied down 
under the chin. 

She had no stockings, but a pair of boots that wereM 
of holes, and as they would have fitted feet twice the size 
of Bess's, they were stuffed with rags to prevent their fjedling 
off. However, they protected her from the cold pavement, 
so though they were heavy and very awkward, and added 
greatly to her weariness, she was glad to wear them. 

" Oh dear ! I am tired," sighed poor Bess. She was 
a long way from home — or rather the place where she 
crept for shelter at night, for she was a homeless little 
one, and had nobody to care for her. 

A woman, usually called " Old Nanny," looked after 
her, whenever looking after was absolutely necessary, that 
is to say, she turned Bess out of the house in the morn- 
ing with a blow and a crust of bread, and received her at 
night with the same. 

Sometimes, however, if Bess were fortunate, and some 
lady took pity on her and gave her a little money, Nanny 
would be extra kind, and (after taking away the money) 
give her a little bit of dripping or rancid butter on her 
crust, or perhaps a bit of cold and heavy suet pudding, 
that her own children could not eat 

Bess was not an ugly child, in spite of the dirt and 
rags that disguised her as much as possible. She had 
tangled, golden hair and firank blue eyes, that looked 
straight into the faces, and often into the hearts of those 
who spoke to her. 
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The courtyard in which Bess lived was full of men, 
and women, and children as wretched and dirty as her- 
self but somehow, Bess thought, they did not seem to 
mind the wretchedness as much as she did. 

The children had (most of them) parents, who, though 
xough and careless, would still protect them from other 
people and children ; but Bess had no one to protect her. 
It did not matter to Old Nanny how much Bess got 
teased and slapped, how often the morning's crust was 
snatched from the hand of the hungry little child, or she 
was pinched for being ugly, knocked down for getting in 
the way, or slapped for daring to be there at all. 

No one ever stopped to pick her up or to ask if she 
were hurt when she fell, there was only a jeering laugh 
from some of the bigger children, who were not slow in 
finding out that " Old Nanny's Bess" was alone and un- 
protected in the world, and consequently made her the 
batt and scapegoat of the yard. 

Yet, outside the yard, the child found some protection 
and often s)anpathy. The tall policemen did not frighten 
her, as they did the big boys who hung about the alleys ; 
they (unconsciously perhaps) softened their voices to the 
weary, blue-eyed child, who gave no trouble, and obeyed 
with only a sigh. They had even interfered once or twice 
when her tormentors had pursued her into the street 
beyond the yard j and so Bess looked upon them as her 
fiiends, in spite of the dreaded order to " move on." 

The rain had been pouring down for some hours, but 
now it was clearing up, and the sun began to send forth 
ft few rather watery gleams, before retiring for the night. 

Bess wandered on, not much caring which way she 
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went, she had no object in going one way more than 
another at that moment 

She would not dare show her face to Old Nanny for 
another two or three hours, but she was damp, and cold, 
and hungry, three things which are bad enough in them- 
selves, but to have them all at once is a very dreadful 
thing, as poor Bess knew only too well. 

As she walked along a quiet street, she heard mary 
voices on the other side of a high wall, and coming to a 
barred iron gate, she looked in. There were a number 
of children playing in a small square, little girls like her- 
self, and bigger girls, and girls of fourteen and fifteen, 
and they were all dressed alike in dark blue frocks with 
white aprons, looking as clean, and fresh, and happy as 
any twenty children in England. 

Some were swinging in a large swing at one end of the 
play-ground, some were skipping, others were tossing 
balls, some were walking round arm in arm talking earn- 
estly together, others were having a noisy game of romps 
in one comer, trying to catch each other, running, pursu- 
ing, dodging, and laughing ; and all were happy. 

Bess stood looking at them, quite fascinated, wondering 
how they all came there, whether they could be sisters, 
or if it was a school, and whether those blue frocks were 
as nice and warm as they looked. 

She wondered, also, what they had for breakfast and 
dinner, and thought it must be something good, they 
looked so satisfied, so rosy, and so healthy. 

And the poor little hungry child leant her head against 
the gate and cried with envy, wishing herself one of them. 

Suddenly she felt a push, a voice told her to get out of 
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fiZYf and on turning she saw a tall footman standing 

r, and a carriage with a lady inside, was drawn up 

ore the gate. The bell rang loudly and Bess shrank 

ck as the gate was opened and the lady went in. Then 

pleasant-&ced woman appeared on the steps of the 

OQse and clapped her hands twice, on which all the 

iuldren marched in doors walking two and two, and the 

door shut after them. 

Bess did not wait any longer. She shufHed away towards 

(Hd Nanny's, her little head full of wonder and surprise. 

But everything did not seem quite so dismal as before, 

. nid when at last she reached Nann/s home, and lay 

doiwn on the heap of straw that was her bed, she did not 

' dnead the next day as much as she usually did, but rather 

locdced forward to it, because she meant to go again and 

lode in at that beautiful play-ground, and watch those 

l>aiq[>y, merry-looking children in their nice blue frocks 

^ad white aprons. 

How much Bess wished she had a blue frock like those ! 
Bess dreamt that night she was one of those children 
^oaA played in that nice ground. It was a dreadful dis- 
appointment to wake up after that ! 

Part II. 

Piom that time, day after day, little Bess crept out to 
^'^ iron gate. 

Some days it rained, and the children did not come 
^'**t^ but several times when the weather was fine, they 
^^^ all appeared walking two and two through the gate 
**^^ passed down the street, the pleasant-looking woman 
^'^lldng with the youngest. 
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Bess had followed them a little way, but she was afraid 
of being noticed, so she had run back, and waited until 
they returned. 

When this had happened two or three times, the kind- 
looking woman, who walked with the children, began to 
notice Bess, and one day she stopped and would have 
spoken, only the child ran away in a fright She was 
afraid the woman might forbid her to look in at the gate^ 
which was the first and only pleasure she had known 
during the seven sad years of her little life. 

She found, from watching the house, that once a week | 
the same lady came in a grand carriage and went into die 
house for about half an hour. Bess wondered what she 
did there, and whether she went because she liked seeing 
those nice, happy children as much as the poor little out- 
cast did. 

She heard some people calling the house a " Home" 
one day, and that made her wonder whether every one 
had a home, except herself— she knew the beautiful lady 
had one, for every time she stepped into her carriage on 
leaving the house, she said " home," to the tall footman, 
who touched his hat, and then they all drove away. 

Bess used to try and imagine what the lady's home 
could be like ; she was sure it must be a very beautiW 
place, perhaps almost as beautiful as the " Home" where 
these children lived and looked so happy. 

The days grew shorter and colder, and the tattered 
frock and thin half shawl could not keep out the bitter 
north-east wind, and little Bess had to run up and down 
in front of the gate, to keep herself from getting stiff with 
the cold. 
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le lady wrapped herself in soft dark fur, while the 

iman and footman wore funny, fluffy capes that 

Ki very warm and comfortable. 

le children in the " Home" had thick linsey dresses 

long grey cloaks, that to poor half-frozen Bess looked 

no cutting wind could ever get through them. 

len the snow sometimes fell, and there was ice in 

gutter, but still little Bess loved to linger round the 

gate and try to catch a glimpse of the comfort and 

)iness within. One day, when the snow was falling 

Bess felt so stiff when she tried to move, that when 

lad/s carriage came, she was nearly knocked down 

le footman as he ran up to ring the bell. 

Pray be more careful, William," said the lady gently ; 

ope you have not hurt the little girl." 

>fo, my lady, I think not. She's always round here 

L you come, my lady." 

Is she ? Tell her to come and speak to me, William." 

It Bess was much too shy to let William come near 

so she ran away and hid herself. 

hen the lady went into the Home, she asked the 

on whether she had noticed the child who stood so 

I looking in at the gate. The matron (who was the 

umt-looking woman that walked out with the children) 

"ered that they had all noticed her, and she had once 

. to speak to the child, but she ran away and seemed 

d of them. 

Poor little one ! I wonder who she can be," said the 

. " I should like to find out something about her 

perhaps we might help her. There is room for another 

1 in the Home as Mary is leavmg." 
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" I was thinking of that the other day" said the matron; 
'' only the little girl seems so shy and frightened that sbe 
runs away the moment any of us go near hex" 

"We must watch for her," said the lady, "and then 
send Alice, or one of the little ones to beg her to cooc 
in. She will not be afraid of the children, I think." 

And so they waited for an opportunity, but it seemed 
hopeless ; Bess always fled from them, for being ac* 
customed to ill-treatment all her life, she could not believe 
that they meant to do her good. 

And so, without knowing it, Bess was running away 
from her best friends. 

One day Old Nanny was crosser than ever, and it was 
with a harder blow than usual that she dismissed poor 
little Bess into the yard. Her piece of bread was quid^r 
seized upon by a big boy, so that Bess could only sob 
bitter tears of grief and anger, as she shuffled along tbc 
slippery, frozen pavement. When at last she reached tbc 
iron gate, she sank down on the step, exhausted by 
and hunger, and clasped her arms round one of the 
iron bars. 

The snow fell softly and lightly over and around her, 
but she did not heed it now, for she was beginning to 
feel sleepy, oh ! so very sleepy, and leaning her head on 
her arm, she sat there until she fell soundly asleep and 
forgot all her troubles, her hunger, cold and misery, OM 
Nanny, and the falling snow. 

If little Bess had slept much longer on that cold st^ 
she would have been frozen to death. Happily, however, 
the lady drove up in her carriage, and there they found 
her. Gentle hands unclasped her little arms firom the 
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iron bar^ and gentle arms lifted and carried her into 
Home. 

le was quite cold, and stiff, and numbed, and for 
e time they could not rouse her from that deep and 
dfiil sleep. But at last she opened her eyes and 
ed round her in surprise, but to those who watched 
it seemed as if she must have dreamt some dream 
this before, for^she shut her eyes again with a little sigh, 
ut it could not be a dream that some one was lifting 
gently, and holding a cup of warm milk to her lips, 
could the kindly hands that rubbed her frozen limbs, 
he reassuring pat on her shoulder, and the tender 
is, " Don't be afraid, my child, we are going to take 
of you," be entirely her fancy. 
Where am I, please?" she asked, trying to look 
d the room, and it was with a flush of happiness that 
heard the words, 
iTou are in our Home." 

lere were a great many beds in the room where 
was, and at night a great many little girls came and 
in them. Bess heard them say their prayers, for 
kiatron sat close to her bed, and the little ones came 
tmelt at her knee. 

len, before she left the room, the kind Matron came, 
bending over Bess, said gently, 
Vould not this little girl like to say a prayer too ?" 
>w Bess had never said prayers, she had never been 
It what to say, but she had heard these children 
and she had noticed that they all asked for some- 
; they seemed to want very much, 
ift knew well enough what she most earnestly wished, 

R 
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SO putting her hands together as she had seen the others 
do, she said softly, 

*' Please, God, let me stay in this nice place. Amen." 

Then the Matron kissed her, and Bess slept that night 
warm and comfortable and safe in the Home for little 
orphan girls. 

Bess was allowed to stay in the Home, and so herfint 
little prayer was granted. Before long, she had one of 
the warm linsey dresses and long grey cloaks that she 
had so much admired, and might play and swing in die 
square play-ground with the other children. 

Old Nanny, when she was asked about Bess, was 
willing enough to get rid of her, and the kind people 
were very glad to keep her. She was always very gratefol 
and obedient in the Home, and she soon found out why 
the beautiful lady in the carriage came so often. 

She was a very rich lady, and having so much money, 
she liked to give some of it to those who were poor; so 
she built this nice Home for little girls who have none of 
their own. 

Every week she goes to see them and hears what they 
have done, and how they have behaved. When they 
have done well and been good, she is pleased, and when 
they have been naughty, she is sorry, and goes away 
looking very grave. 

As the children all love her, and like to please her, 
and see her smile at them, they try and do their best to 
please her, though sometimes they forget, like all children. 

Bess has learnt to read and write, and to knit stockings, 
and what is still more important, she is learning to do 
what is right, and to avoid what is wrong. 
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She has grown so strong and well, and has quite a 
colour in her cheeks, while her pretty hair shines like 
gold. 

Old Nanny would not know her again if she saw her, 
nor would the boy who used to snatch away her crusts 
of bread. 

And best of all, the kind lady has promised that Bess 
shall never again be without a home as long as she is a 
good girl, and she will never again be obliged to walk 
about the streets in rags. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

CONVERSATIONS. 

CUE is very glad that the coldness between Valentine 
^^ and Jack has come to an end. She welcomes them 
both when they come into the drawii^-room, and Anot 
Cosy is amused to hear how much schoolboy slang Sue 
knows, and what an interest she takes in the Maskellitet 
and the Grammaxians and their feuds. 

She makes one effort to find out the cause of Valand 
Jack's quarrel, but neither of the boys will tell, and Sue 
wisely does not tease them with questions. 

They are very merry this evening, and after Jack bs 
gone home, Floss (who has been allowed to "sitnpl 
announces in a pensive tone, 

" I think Jack's a very nice boy. Justin is nice, W 
he's rather old, and I think if / had an adopted brotbB> 
like Sue, it should be Jack Hartley." 

But Dr. Rutherford quickly interposes. 

" No, no ! no more brothers. I can't have my femilT 
increased in this alarming manner. There are nine of 
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FlosSy and I can have no more. If you want to add 

your relations, you can adopt a few cousins or uncles 
aimts." 

*' It is very absurd, this idea of adopting relations," says 
Val rather scornfully. 

" Very," answers his father, " if it is merely done for a 
silly freak, or to increase the number of one's relations. 
But if it is done in the spirit in which Sue adopted Justin, 
that is another matter. A true spirit of love, brotherly 
and sisterly love, such as the early Christians spoke of 
and practised among themselves, is a different thing, and 
I do not think we shall ever repent Sue's somewhat rash 
but wholly unselfish proposition to adopt Justin, and 
make him as much at home here among us, as in his own 
silent, lonely home." 

" I think, papa," says Sue, looking up from her work, 
" that any one might feel proud of having a brother like 
Justin. I often wish that he was my own real brother, 
because then I might feel prouder still." 

" I doubt if Justin ever wishes that. It is one thing 
to be a wealthy only son, adopted into a large family, 
and another to be the eldest of nine, heir to nothing but 
an honest name and a good constitution. By the by, 
Val, you were beginning to tell me the other day what 
you are going to choose as a profession. Of course you 
want to be a soldier, as you are the son of a poor man, 
who can't afford to send you into the army." 

"Yes, father, I want to be a soldier and fight, but my 
enemy shall not be my own fellow-creatures, but the great 
enemy. Death. I want to be a surgeon." 

" Hullo ! This is a change. Have you had enough 
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of fighting lately, that you prefer healing wounds to giving 
them?" 

" Well, you see, father, I have noticed lately how much 
more good a doctor or a surgeon can do to their fellow- 
creatures than most men in other professions, and I think 
I'd rather cure people than kill them." 

" Some people will tell you that with doctors it is much 
the same thing as with soldiers, in fact, that a doctor kills 
more people than a soldier, for he works in times of 
peace as well as war. But I will say nothing to damp 
your ardour, Val, and if you choose a profession fixnn a 
good motive, and always set yourself a high standard by 
which to rule your conduct, you will be successful 
enough, I have no doubt." 

"I think / should like to go into a convent," says 
Floss, and is rather pleased at the consternation of her 
family at such an announcement. 

" I think, Flossikin, you had better go to bed,*' says 
her father smiling ; " there is nothing like sleep for getting 
rid of such fancies." 

Then he leans back in his chair and looks at Sue 
through his half closed eyes. 

" And what is my daughter going to be ? since we are 
on the subject of the future." 

He looks to see whether Sue has any visions of her 
future destiny, as her clear, child's eyes meet his. 

" I am going to be your daughter, papa, and take care 
of your house for you, and look after Eve and PhylKs, 
and you will find me so useful !" 

"I find that now, if not in keeping my house, in 
making home bright and pleasant to me. Sue, do you 
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remember the sad young lady who used to let the fires 
go out, and keep her father waiting for his tea?" 

" Oh, papa !" 

" And whose chief topic of conversation was the mis- 
conduct of all her brothers and sisters ; eh. Sue?" 

" Oh 1 papa, how naughty of you to remember that ! 
It seems so very, very long ago — quite in the dark ages ! 
But Aunt Cosy helped me to think them all very different, 
because she was always so very patient and gentle with 
them herself. She is such a good sister to you, and I 
should like to be just such a good sister to my brothers." 

"I hope. Sue, for their sakes, they will never want 
your good offices as I have wanted Aunt Cosy's," says 
Dr. Rutherford, thinking of his little, motherless ones, 
asleep in their cribs upstairs. " But you could wish for 
no sphere in life more useful than that of a good sister. 
Your influence for good may be boundless, and you 
should learn to use it with judgment." 

"And not preach too many sermons. Sue," says Val, 
Looking up with twinkling eyes ; " though I verily believe 
it is three whole days since you have given me much of 
a scolding." 

" Ah ! I don't scold you half as much as you deserve," 
answers Sue, for she has learnt not to take offence at Val's 
speeches; "I always look upon my advice as words 
thrown away." 

" Yet I have known good advice cast like bread upon 
the waters and found after many days," says Dr. Ruther- 
ford. " I had very little hope of doing Jack Hartley any 
good, when I used to see him after he was so ill, and I 
was not surprised when I heard that he had broken his 
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promise to me, and gone back to his old ways. And yet 
those words I spoke were always in his mind, and 'after 
many days' they brought forth their fruit The grea; 
thing is to know the ' time to keep silence' and the ' tinu 
to speak.* However good the words, if spoken in the 
* time to keep silence,' they are sure to do more ham 
than good." 

" Father, you ought to have been a clergyman," sayj 
Val, "you would have preached such nice, interesting 
sermons." 

" It is not always a clerg3rman's sermon that is listened 
to most attentively, Val, and you will learn later that a 
doctor is often called upon to speak some words of advice 
or comfort, quite apart from the ordinary, medical point 
of view. The influence of the clergyman is small com- 
pared to the influence of the doctor, if he only under- 
stands how to use it." 

There is a silence, then Sue remarks, 

" I wonder what Justin is going to be." 

" * Everything by turns and nothing long,' " quotes Dr. 
Rutherford. " He will have plenty of hobbies, and ride 
them all pretty hard for a time, but he will be wanting to 
do too much — ^he will try to regenerate the world, and 
that is usually an ungrateful task. Has he no plans of 
any kind ?" 

" Yes," exclaims Val laughing, " you should have heard 
him one day, father ! He said he should become a soli- 
citor, and take poor people's cases for nothing, because 
at present law was so hard and so expensive for the 
poor. Then he thought of being an engineer, and work- 
ing out a better system of drainage, and water supply for 
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the cottages on the estate ; then he thought he would be 
an architect^ and build model cottages from his own 
plans, for his tenants. Rupert laughed at every suggestion 
and said it would end in his being a mere farmer and 
cxranty squire, and having no profession at all, but Justin 
declares that some trade, if not profession, he will have." 
" He is very wise, there is nothing so miserable and so 
inclined to selfishness and indulgence as an idle man. 
But I foresee you will have your hands full. Sue, if you 
intend to keep this brother of yours in order." 

I am not afraid, papa." 

Brave girl ! If you are to be the confidante of drain- 
ing schemes, cottage building, or cheap law for the poor, 
I wish you joy !" 

" But that is not all, father," says Val ; " Justin also 
thought of writing a book about the peasants of England, 
and another about the Poor Laws. He also thinks of 
offering himself at the next available election, after he 
comes of age, as a representative of our small borough in 
Pariiament, and there he intends to make a fine noise. 
But he won't let me call him a Radical — ^not even a 
Liberal ! He says, * I should try to do my best for my 
€0untry — ^parties be hanged !' He said that really, father. 
I wish you had heard him." 

"I wish I had, Val, for I should have answered 
* Amen' with all my heart to that. And now good night, 
for it is getting late." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



HOLIDAYS AGAIN. 



17 ASTER is late this year, but for all that, it is 

drawing near, and there is much looking forwari 
with joy to Rupert and Justin's return. 

April has already begun to show her flowers when dicy 
come home. The Meadows' carriage fetches them both 
from the station, but Justin only leaves Rupert at 4c 
gate, and drives on without coming in, as he knows ho* 
impatient his father will be to see him. However, he 
sends a message to say that he will be in that evening to 
" pay his respects'* to the family. 

Rupert has grown much since he left home, he looks 
a little thinner, and his legs are very long. He looks 
well and very happy, and is satisfied to find that they aic 
inclined to make the very most of him, and even Ross 
seems quite excited at his return. 

Val has much to confide very privately to Rupert, whidi 
is done as the latter unpacks, which consists of draggiog 
his clothes, books, &c., from his portmanteau and flinging 
them on the bed. 
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Hdigiiant munnurs are heard at one time, and then 

laiise from Rupert, and a shout of " Three cheers for 

k !" until at last Sue grows impatient, and knocks at 

door. 

' May I come in, if you are not talking secrets ?" she 

5 with becoming meekness. 

Certainly," says Rupert. 

No, you can't," says Val, and then there is a pause. 

WeU, what am I to do ?" asks Sue, waiting for further 
ers. 

'Come in and shut the door," says Rupert, "I'll 
wer for her, Val, she is A i at keeping a secret. IVe 
i her several, and she has never breathed a word of 
5 of them. Here, sit down, Sukey," and he clears a 
lir for her and pulls it forward. "Now, fire away, 
1." 

\nd then Sue hears some of the scene which took 
€e in her father's room, in which Fincham played such 
contemptible part. From what she hears, she can 
her the rest, and fills in the gaps with wonderful 
curacy. 

''Now, mind you never betray that you know this," 
'S Val, addressing Sue with great decision in his tone 
i manner, " because, don't you see, though I can tell 
[pert, as my elder brother, it's very different telling 
^ing to a girl !" 

Sue fails to understand the niceness of the distinction, 
: promises inviolable secrecy, so Val is satisfied. And 
sr supper Justin comes. 

Sue is listening to Rupert, her back is towards the 
^r, and she does not hear him come in, and is un- 
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conscious of his presence, until two hands are placed oi 
her shoulders, and his voice says, 

" Well, Sister Sue, have you nothing to say to me?" 

Yes, Sue has heaps, but that moment she cannot speik 
a word, and can only answer his frank brotherly greedy 
with a silent pressure of his hand, and as she sits don 
again, and he takes the chair beside her, after his oAet 
greetings are over, she looks the perfect picture of 
happiness. 

Then Rupert has ta show him how his room has been 
rebuilt since the fire, and what has been done to tk 
house in the way of repairs, and there is so much to td 
on both sides, that it is late before half has been said. 

Next morning when Sue looks from her window, she 
sees the flag up with an invitation to her to come ova to 
the Park House, and accordingly she goes, accompanied 
by Rupert and Val. 

At the Park House there is even more to see than at 
the rebuilt Cottage. There is a new aviary at the end of 
the conservatory, built for Justin during his absence, and 
which he is going to stock with birds. His own room 
has also been altered, and a bow window added, whidi 
improves the look of the room, and gives him more spacd 
A charming room it is, though perhaps a little too luxn- 
rious for a boy of his age, but with wealthy and adoring 
parents, it is difficult to draw the line between comfoit 
and luxury. Fortunately Justin has too much spirit and 
energy to sink into a mere lover of ease. Then there 
are his new books, such an array ! And the nice new 
shelves that have been put up for them, and the armchair 
in which to sit and read them, and the lamp on a little 
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and the gas by the fire-place, and the two or three 
itiful old prints that hang on the walls. Everything is 
afid delightful to the Rutherfords, and Justin shows 
his room with some pride, not because it is nicer than 
his friends can boast of, bitt because it all shows 
love and thoughtfulness of his father and mother. 
* You've got the nicest room in the house now, Justin," 
Sue as she sits down and takes a survey, " it's lovely, 
where do you sleep ?" 
"Oh, in there^'* pointing to a door. "I'm afraid it's 
I untidy at present for visitors. And you see this door 
into a big cupboard with a little window, where I can 
all sorts of odd things, guns, and fishing tackle, and 
Ipqr lathe is there." 

Rupert drops into a chair and gives a great sigh, while 
Tr«l is soon busy over the contents of the cupboard. 

"You're an awfully lucky fellow, Justin," remarks 
Rnpert "Why, if I'd ^^^what you've got I should be 
icady to go straight out of my mind with delight." 

^* I used to feel," says Justin, leaning back against the 
mantdpiece, " that I would give everything I had, except 
my father and mother, if I could have all the brothers 
and sisters that make your home so lively. You don't 
know how lonely I used to feel here ! I did all I could 
not to show it, but my father and mother both found it 
out Now that I have you all, of course it is different — 
I have two homes instead of one, and each is perfect in 
its own way. I scarcely know which seems most home- 
like." 

" Oh ! by the way, Sue, I think I had better tell you — 
Justin has started a new treasure box — such a beauty ; 
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leather outside, lined with violet velveti and he alwap 
keeps it locked, and won't let me see what is in it I 
thought I'd inform you, as you seem to be hisconsdenofr 
keeper.*' 

Justin only laughs. 

" He is as curious as — I beg your pardon, Sue, I «« 
going to say as a woman, but I won't, because I findtU 
men are quite as curious as women. He is always bote 
ing me to know what is in that box, but I sha'nt tell him.' 

" Will you tell me ?" asks Sue. 

Justin nods, and answers, " Some day." 

Then Val emerges from the cupboard in raptures over 
the lathe, and Justin offers to give him lessons in tunini^ 
which offer is most gratefuUy accepted, and after thit 
they all go down stairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meadows are much pleased at the yooDg 
people's raptures over Justin's room, and then they have 
luncheon. 

The afternoon being rather stormy, the carriage is 
ordered to take Sue home. 

The next day when Rupert looks towards the flagstaff 
he sees a signal raised which he does not understand. 

He searches for it in the " code," but it is not thew^ 
and concluding that Justin has made a mistake, he throws 
up the window in order to signal back — and sees Sue 
leaning from her window with the rope in her hand. 

" What's that Justin put up ?" he asks vnth a sudden 
dark suspicion in his mind. 

" He is only talking to me," says Sue very innocently. 
What do you mean?" inquires Rupert somewhat 
fiercely. 
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''Only that he gave me a private code, and he was 
ying it this morning." 

The next moment Rupert slams down his window and 
tires in great disgust 

"That's just the way with fellows when they get with 
iris !" says Rupert indignantly, but his wrath is suddenly 
Tested by a little tap at his door, and Sue comes in. 

" Rupert, dear, I came to tell you about this — ^Justin 
ive me the code yesterday, and I was afraid you might 
>t like it, but Justin said — he said he thought you 
ouldn't mind." 

" What did he say ? Those were not his words, Sue," 
ys Rupert somewhat mollified. 

"No, dear, he said, 'Rupert won't be such a fool.' 
at 111 tell him I would rather that he used the old code, 
id that will make it all right again." 

** Nonsense ! I don't mind a bit," says Rupert, very 
uch assisted to this decision by Justin's words. " /don't 
ant to understand the nonsense you choose to talk." 

"It isn't nonsense, Rupert," says Sue, opening her 
res at him, " he was only telling me to have the Latin 
ranunar out when he came, because he is going to give 
le a lesson, and he won't have very much time to spare. 
[is father is not very well to-day, and wants him at 
3me." 

" Oh !" says Rupert. " I'm sorry Mr. Meadows is not 
ell. But then he is always ill — more or less." 

" Yes, and he is so patient with it aU. But I must go 
id find Val's grammar — or may I have yours? — it is 
ther deaner, and I shall take my work into the dining- 
om so as to be ready when Justin comes." 
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" Look here," says Rupert with a sudden impalN^*i 
you want any help between whiles, when Justin isiftiMlBe^ 
just come to me, and I'll explain anything you Uke." 

'' Oh ! thank you, how kind of you to ofifer — ^I didnl 
like to ask you, because I thought you hated Latm." 

" So I do," answers Rupert promptly, " but when I see 
Justin giving up his time to teach my sister, the least I 
can do is to offer to help in any way that I can." 

Sue runs down to prepare, and Justin soon arrives. 
He gives such a poor account of his &,ther, that Dr. 
Rutherford offers to look in and see him, in order to 
satisfy Justin's anxiety, and this makes the boy much 
happier. 

But when alone with Sue, he says in a low tone, 

" I don't think my father will get over this attack as 
well as the others, and he seemed to think himself w(»se 
when I went to see him. He spoke to me of a great 
many things — about my future — and what I meant to da 
I told him, as well as I could, what I hoped and wished, 
and he seemed satisfied. I am so afraid — ^well ! it is no 
good anticipating troubles. Where is the Latin Grammar, 
Sue?" 



CHAPTER XXX. 



"1 Tl THEN Mr. Meadows married, eighteen years before, 
" " he was a fine, strong, energetic man, full of life 
snd h^h spirits, only three-and-twenty, and devoted to 
bis pretty young wife. Unfortunately he was also devoted 
to hunting, and one sad day, about a year after his mar- 
riage, he met with a terrible accident in the hunting field. 
The injury was of a very serious nature, and at first it 
was thought that he could not live, but after a time he 
tallied, and thoc^h partially recovered, he had never 
been able to walk a step since that time. Justin was a 
baby, only a month old, at the time of the accident, so 
that his father has always been an invalid in his re- 
collection. 

When Dr. Rutherford arrives at the Park House, Mr. 
Meadows is out of pain — the spasms of pain in the heart, 
which are the result of long years of suffering, are for the 
moment over, and he lies on the so&i in his room, very 
pale, but calm and collected. 
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" I had just sent for you," he says, as Dr. Rutherford 
enters; "you see how it is with me. The b^inning of 
the end this time. But that is not what I want to speak 
of. It is about Justin, and the boy's future. He was 
with me this morning, and I questioned him, and found 
that his wishes and hopes agree with mine on all subjects." 
"He is full young to have any wishes or hopes," 
answers Dr. Rutherford with a queer little smile; "but 
what is his profession to be ?" 

" You think he ought to have one ?" asks Mr. Mea- 
dows ; " he is well oflf — there is no need for him to work.** 
" And still less need for him to remain idle — ^if he 
does, he will get into mischief. Let him study a pro- 
fession, even if he does not practise it. It will occupy 
him, and may be useful. What does he wish to be?" 
" He thinks of going to the bar." 
" Well, let him, and he may turn his knowledge to 
account. He is full of philanthropic schemes, and a 
knowledge of law will help him if he gets into Parliament, 
which he is most likely to do." 

" There is one thing more — ^will you be his guardian? 
You and his mother. He does not want much looking 
after, and my wife has managed everything for years, so 
the estate will be little trouble. Will you undertake this 
for me ?" 

" It is but a small return for all you have done for me 
and mine," answers the doctor. " I shall be very proud 
to be his guardian, and I am very fond of him." 

" Not fonder than he is of you all. He spoke toKlay 
more openly than he has ever done, and he spoke of 
Sue—" 
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But at this moment Mr. Meadows catches his breath, 
and pressing his hand to his side is forced to remain 
silent Dr. Rutherford does not leave him for some 
time, not until he is out of pain ; then he says good-bye, 
and bending over him, asks, 

^ Shall I break this to Justin, or shall his mother tell 
him ? I think you had better not see him again until he 
knows, for you have already been hiding your suffering 
too long for your strength." 

" You tell him — it would be too much for his mother, 
brave as she is. Good-bye. I shall see you again." 

"Perhaps," thinks Dr. Rutherford, as he leaves the 
room. 

Justin is more prepared than any of them had imagined. 
He had seen a very decided change in his father on re- 
turning from school, but he is at first shocked and startled 
by Dr. Rutherford's announcement that the end may 
come at any minute. 

" Then some arrangement must be made about me, for 
1 cofCt go back to Winchester," is all he says, and they of 
course agree that he shall remain at home for the present. 

Rupert is very miserable at the prospect of returning 
to Winchester without Justin, but he keeps his sorrow to 
himself— a piece of great self-denial for Sultan Rupert — 
and only Sue knows how very much he feels it. 

So when the holidays are ended, Rupert goes back 
alone, and for the first time for some years. Sue sees his 
lips quiver as he bids them all good-bye. But his first 
letter home is very cheerful, and though he speaks of 
missing Justin, he does not write despondently of his 
own prospects of enjoyment for that term. 
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Meanwhile, Sue is constantly at the Park House, for 
Mr. Meadows is not happy if a day passes without his 
seeing her. Aunt Cosy murmurs something to her 
brother about the girl's lessons, but the doctor shakes 
his head. 

" It can't last long. Cosy, and a d3dng man's happiness 
is of more importance than French verbs. Let her alone 
— she is doing a good work over there, and we should be 
the last to stop it." 

And so Sue goes daily to visit Mr. Meadows, and 
sits with him, either reading or talking — always keeping 
him happy and amused. When the long fits of pain are 
over, and Sue comes softly to his side with her pitiftd eyes 
and sympathetic voice, he feels as if a cool, refreshing 
breeze came and blew into his heart, making it young 
again. He is happiest when, as he lies with half dosed 
eyes, Justin and Sue begin to talk softly, regardless of 
his presence, and he hears something in those quiet words, 
that makes him well contented about his boy's future. 

One day, as he lies there, he hears Justin say softly, 

" He is very quiet ! Do you think he is asleep. Sue?" 

" I don't know — he often lies like that when I am with 
him, and he is not asleep. Don't make any noise to dis- 
turb him ! Where is your mother ?" 

" I asked her to go out for a little while as you were 
here." 

" Why did not you go with her, Justin ? You are look- 
ing very tired, poor boy." 

" Oh ! I'm all right. I didn't want to miss your visit 
— for I don't see much of you now, except when you are 
here. Besides, I don't like leaving you alone." 
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"AVhy?" asks Sue. 

"For fear — ^for fear anything should happen." 

" Oh !" then with a furtive look at the sofa, and in a 
oice of mingled pity and awe ; " will it be sudden ?" 

" Probably — your father says." 

** How good and patient he is ! He never grumbles 
t anything, or complains — you can only tell when he is 
I pain by watching him, and listening to how he draws 
is breath. I am so glad when I can do anything for 
im!" 

" I am so glad you have known my father, Sue !" 

" So am I ! I am sure knowing him has done me a 
reat deal of good in every way." 

" Yes, but I don't mean that. I am afraid it was only 
selfish gladness, that I should always have some one 
ho has known my father, and loved him as he deserved." 

" Oh ! yes, it is fortunate that we live so near, and that 
hen you are at home you can come in as often as you 
ke." 

" Yes, it is very fortunate for me — but you won't always 
ve at home. Sue." 

" Oh ! yes, I shall — as long as I am wanted there." 

"But suppose you find you are wanted somewhere 
Ise?" 

Sue shakes her head slowly, but with a little smile. 

" I shaU never be wanted elsewhere hal/zs much as at 
ome. I am so shy with strangers, and I like home 
etter than any other place in the world." 

" Better than this house ?" asks Justin, with the slight- 
st possible change in his voice. 

" Oh, I don't mean that ! Somehow this house and 
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ours have got mixed up, so that I don't knowvlAA^ 



I 
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most like home." » .. 



"That's just what I feel about the Cottage," saiji 
Justin in a very satisfied tone, "so you see thatis 
fortunate for both of us. It is nice to have two homes, 
isn't it, Sue r 

" Yes, very, when they are such homes as ours. Justin, 
your father has moved." 

" Yes, but his eyes are shut, we are not disturbing Mm. 
He had a very bad night, and I hope is resting now." 

" And you were up with him ?" 

" Only part of the time. He will not let me stay very 
long, he is so considerate, and thinks of every one before 
himself." 

There is a pause, and Mr. Meadows opens his eyes. 
Sue sits near him, work in hand, her box is on the small 
round table where Justin sits with a book before him, but 
upon which he does not look, as he leans on his folded 
arms, his eyes fixed on Sue. 

" Justin," says his father, quietly, " I have just been 
disproving the proverb about listeners." 

Justin only turns his head and smiles, while Sue looks 
up, saying, 

"We hoped you were resting, dear Mr. Meadows. 
Have you not slept at all ?" 

" No, your talk rests me better than any sleep. Justin, 
give me that box which is on the table." 

Justin holds it, while Mr. Meadows lifts the lid. He 
turns over one or two things inside, then murmuring, 
" Ah I this is it," he draws out a tiny case, and Justin 
replaces the box on the table. 



VvV^ 
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* Sue, I want you to take this and wear it sometimes, 
^ ci remembrance of me, not for the value, but because 
'^gave it. Open the case." 

Sue touches the spring, and the case opens. There, 

(to a blue velvet background, sparkles a small, but very 

beautiful diamond crescent. The flash of the stones is 

quite eclipsed by something that comes sparkling from 

Sue's eyes, as she says impulsively, 

" Oh, it's too lovely ! but I want nothing to remember 
you by 1 I shall always do that ! always ! always !" 

" Still you may as well keep my little moon, Sue, and 
I should like you to make me one promise." 

" Yes, I will gladly promise anything." 

" Rash girl ! But my request is an easy one to comply 
with. Will you promise me to wear that crescent on the 
days that you feel especially glad, and are expecting more 
happiness than usual, and to think of me then ? Will 
you do this for me, Sue ?" 

" Oh, yes, I will, I will ! That is only too easy, I am 
afraid. I would do something much more difficult to 
please you." 

"All in good time," answers Mr. Meadows enigma- 
tically. 

And then Mrs. Meadows comes in, and tells Sue that 
it is time for her to go home. Justin says he will walk 
with her to the Park gate, and she rises to say good-bye. 

Mr. Meadows takes her hand, and for a moment seems 
unable to let her go ; then drawing her down to him, he 
sajrs, " Kiss me, my daughter," and when she has done 
so, he releases her, and she goes away. 

Outside the room she breaks down and cries bitterly 
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for a moment, but there is a look of pain in Justin's &ce 
that soon makes her dry her tears for his sake, and they 
walk to the gate talking iakly cheerfully. 

Next morning early, as Sue stands at the dining-room 
window before breakfast, she sees Justin coming. For a 
moment she thinks Mr. Meadows must be woise, but 
Justin is not hurrying, he is walking on the contrary very 
slowly, looking intently on the ground. Then the trath 
flashes upon her, and she goes softly out to meet him. 

" Poor Justin !" she says, putting her hand on his arm, 
as he makes an effort to speak. '^ I am so sorry for you ! 
When did it happen ?" 

" Early this morning. He just saw the day break, and 
then—'' 

" He didn't suffer, I hope !" 

" Oh, no, it was very sudden — ^we thought at first that 
he had fainted — ^but — ^but — '' Justin makes a fierce 
struggle with his emotion, and for the time he is successful 
"I thought I'd come over and tell you — it was better 
than doing nothing at home, and mother is resting. 
You'll come and see mother. Sue ?" 

" Oh ! perhaps she won't like to see me yet." 

" Yes, she will, she told me to say so. She is very 
brave, so you need not be afraid to come." 

" Oh ! Justin, how can you bear it so quietly ? It 
would break my heart if — " 

" Yes, I know ; but think how he suffered, think of the 
years of helplessness he spent in that dreadful chair. It 
is different when any one who is strong and enjoys life is 
taken, but for him it is no more suffering — none of those 
dreadful fits of pain and depression. Oh ! I have felt 
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sometimes this morning, that he is rejoicing in his 
freedom, and I have rejoiced too. But by-and-by I shaU 
miss him, I do not understand it yet." 

Sue can only put her hands on his shoulders and look 
at him with eyes full of pity and affection. 

"I must go now," he says, bending forward and lightly 
touching her forehead with his lips. "Z^ called you 
•daughter,' and you are a dear, good little sister to me." 

And then he goes away somewhat comforted. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

COMINGS AND GOINGS. 

A QUIET week, and then a quiet funeral, follow Mr. 
'^ Meadows' death, and afterwards they all try to go 
back to their old ways. 

Sue is much busier now with her lessons than she has 
been for some time, Rupert is at Winchester, where Justin 
would like to be, but, for the present, his mother cannot 
part from him. So, as he is anxious to waste no time, 
he asks Dr. Rutherford to make some arrangement with 
the clergyman, in order that he may go for a couple of 
hours daily, and read with him. Mr. Maxwell, the Vicar, 
being very fond of Justin, makes no objection, and Justin 
is thankful to be again occupied, and works well 

Dr. Rutherford is not a little surprised, when Mr. 
Meadows' will is read, to find that Justin is heir to a great 
deal more than he had supposed. The quiet way in 
which Mr. Meadows always lived, had made the doctw 
disbelieve certain stories that were told in the neighbour- 
hood of the enormous wealth of the Meadows femily, of 
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which Justin is the sole representative. But after reading 
the will, he thinks that somehow or other, rumour has, if 
anything, understated the sum. 

Mrs. Meadows has now only one anxiety, which is, 
that Justin should learn to make a good use of his money, 
and keep that generous, unselfish heart, which he has 
inherited from his father. And they have no reason to 
fear for him. His father's illness and death have made 
a deep impression upon him, and Dr. Rutherford is struck, 
even on the day of the funeral, by how much more manly 
he has become since this trouble came upon him. 

When the summer holidays begin, and Rupert comes 
home, he seems so much more of a boy than Justin, 
though the latter soon recovers his accustomed cheerful- 
ness, and is at times as high-spirited and mirth-loving as 
Rupert and Val can wish. .Rupert's birthday, which 
comes towards the end of the Midsummer holidays, is 
celebrated by a pic-nic in the woods, beyond the Park, 
and they are a very happy party. 

Justin is there, for nothing is complete without Justin 
now, and as they are only a family party, it is a very 
lively affair, and free from all restraint 

Rachel and Thomas are there, unpacking the hamper, 
and Mrs. Turrell is trying to find out the coolest and 
most sheltered spot from the sun's rays, and Rupert is at 
her right hand. 

Val — ^and Jack Hartley, commonly known as "The 
Inseparables," lie on the grass near Floss, who is making 
a daisy chain for Eve, while Paul and Syd run to and 
fro, gathering the flowers, and Eve sits with her lap full 
of the little white stars. 
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Sue is a little apart from the others, knitting, and Jus- 
tin stands by her, leaning against a tree. 

" Ain't we pastoral !" sa)rs Val suddenly, with a slightly 
mocking laugh; ''Floss weaving garlands, and Justin 
looking for all the world like a Strephon, or Damon, or 
Corydon — or any of those idiotic shepherds," 

"Thank you!" says Justin with a little bow; "and 
what are you, pray ?" 

" I'm the poet, of course. Jack is the — the — swain^ 
who does something or other. Hang it all ! I never 
could talk poetry !*' 

" Is this the first time you have discovered that inter- 
esting fact ?" asks Justin, determined to pay him back 
in his own coin ; " I am afraid your family knew it long 
ago." 

"Ah! my family never appreciate me! Jack does, 
don't you, old fellow ? He enters into the spirit of my 
words, and they find an echo in his own breast ! Eh, 
Jack ?" 

" How much r exclaims Jack starting, as Val pokes him 
in the ribs with a stick; " I wasn't listening." 

They all laugh at Valentine's expression of despair as 
he drops back on the grass, murmuring, 

" Et tu. Brute !" 

Then Dr. Rutherford joins the group, and the pic-nic 
begins in earnest. There is all the usual handing of plates 
and filling of glasses, and difficulty of disposing of the 
glasses when filled, and the usual number of wasps join 
the party, uninvited, and Eve is discovered to be sitting 
on an ant-hill. But these little drawbacks only serve to 
heighten the enjoyment, and the discomfort — which is 
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part of the enjoyment, and the pic-nic is voted a great 
success by all the company. \ 

The soft murmur of the river — for the pic-nic is held 
on the river bank — makes a pleasant accompaniment to 
their own lively chatter, and when Rupert's health has 
been drunk in iced lemonade, they all leave Rachel and 
Thomas to eat their own dinners, and walk away, follow- 
ing the bends of the river. 

"Let us sit down here," says Justin, finding that he 
and Sue are far ahead of the rest, " I've been wanting to 
tell you — ^but I wouldn't before, that I am going away 
next week." 

" Going ! where ?" asks Sue, lifting a very startled face. 

" First to London, then back to Winchester when Ru- 
pert goes. I must begin to work again, because I mean 
to be called to the bar, as soon as I can afler I leave 
Oxford. I am sorry that I have to leave home, because 
of mother — but you will be very good to her, Sue, and 
see her as often as you can. It is better both for her 
and for me, that I should go away. Until I am gone, 
mother will not rouse herself enough to look after every- 
thing as she used, and though I love her so dearly, I feel 
that when I am so much alone with her, I am growing 
into a soft-headed, spoilt, mother's boy. Your father 
says I am right to go." 

" Yes," says Sue, she knows he is right, but it is diffi- 
cult to acknowledge it sometimes, when right is not as 
pleasant as wrong. Then she adds, 

"Does Rupert know?" 

" I have not told him yet. He will be glad, I dare 
say, though he has learnt to do without me by this time. 
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I thmk, next to my mother, you will miss me 
Sue." 

" I don't know," says Sue looking away, " I shall miss 
you dreadfully y but so will the others. When do you go 
up to college ?" 

" Next year. I shall work as hard as I can now, and 
then, when the time comes, I shall go to Oxford, and 
when I have taken my degree, I must be off to London 
to read law and eat dinners, and such things. I do not 
mean to be idle." 

" Oh ! no, that would never do for you. But mi 
week ! That is very sudden ! Why didn't you tell mc 
before ?** 

" Because I knew it would only vex you, and spoil the 
holidays, so I thought I would not tell you till after the 
picnic. You see I flattered myself you would be sony 1" 

" Yes, and so I am ! What day do you leave the 
Park House ? The end of next week ?" 

" No — on Tuesday. I go to my uncle's in London 
for a few days." 

« Oh, Justin !" 

There is a moment's silence, then Justin sofdy strokes 
the hand that lies listless at Sue's side, and says, 

" Sue — your father took me to task some time ago 
about you — he says I have made you waste too much of 
your time, and he is right. We have got into bad habits; 
and after all it will not be very long that I shall be 
away ! I shall stay at home all the holidays to see my 
mother — and you." 

" Yes," answers Sue again, but she says no more. 

"Come, little sister! where is your courage gone? 
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* oti don't know how hard it is for me to tell you all this 
, ' — and when you look — as you do now — I begin to wish 

^ha.t I had gone off without even saying good-bye." 
j. **I am very glad you didn't !" 

i * •'Then make me glad too ! Sue, in three years and 
f- . •• half, I shall come of age, and after that I shall be at 
\\ *^Ome very often — as often as I possibly can. Three 
c J^^ars and a half does not seem very long, does it ?" 
i " Yes, very long — ^when I look back three years and a 

lialf." 

" Ah ! but it won*t seem so long. Sue, what are you 
*oing r 

For Sue is unclasping something from her neck ; the 
l^ext moment he sees it is his father's diamond crescent. 
" I cannot wear it to-day — I am too unhappy !" she 
teys impulsively, though she does not look at Justin. 
*' I shall not put it on again until you boys all come 
back!" 

"Sue ! do you want me to scold you? Put on that 
brooch again, and don't talk nonsense ! You will soon 
£nd occasions for wearing it again. You can wear it 
every time you get a letter from Winchester, and every 
time you go and see my mother, and when we all come 
home. You will find a hundred and one occasions 
that will happen to please you, between next Tuesday 
and the day we shall meet again. Come, Sue, put it 
on, or we shall be the laughing-stock of the family." 

Rather unwillingly. Sue consents, and before the others 
have joined them, she is able to look much the same as 
nsuaL 

She finds her father most sympathetic, her only trouble 
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is that Rupert and Val cannot understand why Sm 
should mind Justin's departure so much, and Rupert 
says decidedly, 

" I could understand it if you had ever been at Win- 
chester with Justin, and had to go back without him, as 
/ did ; but when you have only to be at home, and wait 
till he comes back — I do not see what you have to fed 
sorry about !" 

" I don*t want to lose all my brothers at once," says 
Sue, with a very undignified sniff. " I should not mind 
halfzs much if Val was not going away too !" 

" * What, all my little chickens and their dam, at one 
fell swoop !' " quotes Rupert, laughing mischievously. 

" Let her alone, Rupert," says his father, interposing 
to shield Sue ; " it is very natural for her to feel sorry — 
after all that has passed, and having been so much with 
Justin all these weeks. Sue is a good girl, and a brave 
one, as you will find out some day." 

And after thaty Sue feels she must act up to her father's 
words, as he has intended that she should. Nothing of 
any further interest occurs until Justin goes away, which 
he does on the Tuesday as arranged. Valentine has 
been on his promised visit to Ffrench, and when the 
holidays come to an end, and Rupert goes back to Win- 
chester with Val and Jack Hartley, Ffirench at once joins 
" the Inseparables," and becomes one of them. 

As for Sue, she does her best to make up for lost 
time, and works hard at her lessons — at lessons of all 
kinds, for Aunt Cosy makes her study the household 
books, to learn that useful and old-fashioned art, the 
mysteries of housekeeping. Cook always welcomes the 
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ffioming when Sue appears in the kitchen, and bares her 
pr^ty white arms, ready to learn any new dish that cook 
may be able to teach her. 

Floss, in the mean time, is losing her priggish ways, 
and finds, to her relief, that the boys do not tease her half 

much as before. 

And now we must take leave of them all for a long 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

GOOD-BYE TO "SISTER SUE." 

TT is three years and a half since we saw Sue sitting 
■*■ with Justin in a melancholy mood on the bank of 
the river. 

Three whole years and a half ! and I am sure it would 
be difficult to recognise some of the littie Rutherfords. 

Begin in the nursery — oh ! of course you recognise that 
chubby child — that is Eve ! 

I beg your pardon, that is Phyllis the baby, remember 
it is three years and a half since you saw her last. 

That little girl of eight years old, who is sitting in the 
comer with her doll, that is Eve. She has a look of Sue 
in her blue eyes and fluffy golden hair. 

Paul and Sydney are at that nondescript age, eleven 
and ten, and are a couple of noisy, small boys, in every 
one's way, and turning up on all the most awkward 
occasions. 

In the dining-room — who is the pretty, neat-looking 
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ghl, with blown curly hair, who stands in the window ? 
It is not Sue — so it must be Floss. How she has 
grown, and how she has improved ! She is now four- 
teen, and is following in Sue's footsteps in learning to be 
gentle and considerate towards others. 

Val, now a " young man" of seventeen, is very like 
what Rupert was at his age, only much fairer. He is at 
this moment in the armchair, his eyes fixed on the fire, 
and his feet resting, American fashion, on the low mantel- 
shelf. 

The door opens, and a brown-haired, brown-mous- 
tached young man enters, and sets very carefully upon 
the table the covered picture frame he has been carrying. 

And after Rupert comes Sue. 

Would you know her ? Yes, if you think twice, though 
it is hard to believe that the slim, tall girl of nineteen 
can be our Sister Sue ! 

But she comes in with the same sweet laugh, and 
says, 

" Here it is, Val, I have beai in terror lest Rupert 
should drop it," and she unveils the picture, 

It is a large and beautifully-coloured photograph of 
Dr. Rutherford, that they are going to give, as a joint 
present, to Justin on the twenty-first anniversary of his 
birthday, which is to-day. 

"Isn't it lovely, and like father?" asks Sue, "and I 
know Justin will like it so much. Now, Rupert, you 
must go and get ready. Remember, we are to be at the 
Park House by twelve o'clock." 

"All right, I'll be ready in five minutes — which is 
more than you'll be, Sukey !" 
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And away rushes Rupert, followed by the rest of the 
family. 

In a short time they are all on their way to the Park 
House, followed more soberly by Dr. Rutherford and 
Mrs. Turrell, and at the very gate, Justin is standing to 
receive them. 

He is nearly deafened by congratulations, and his hand 
almost squeezed to a jelly. 

Rupert has carried the picture — ^he will allow no one 
else to touch it, and then and there he presents it to 
Justin from the assembled family, and the hand-shaking 
begins again, for Justin has to thank each member in- 
dividually. 

What is Justin like by this time, do you ask ? 

He is like any tall young man of one-and-twenty, with 
a fine figure, a clear, healthy look in his bright face, a 
head of curly brown hair, and a pair of particularly good, 
blue eyes. 

He is the hero of the day, and as such, looks a hero 
in their eyes, but to the world at large he is merely a 
very nice looking and agreeable young man. 

There are all kinds of rejoicings for the day, which is 
clear, bright, anc| just sufficiently frosty to be pleasant 
There is to be a- dinner given to the tenants in the great 
bam near the stables, and then in the evening — or 
rather as soon as it is sufficiently dark — there is to be a 
display of fireworks. 

Mrs. Meadows has asked some friends who live near, 
to come in the afternoon and see the fireworks, while the 
four eldest Rutherfords, with Dr. Rutherford and Mrs. 
Turrell, are to stay and spend the evening j the younger 
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ones, having seen the fireworks, are to be sent home with 
Rachel 

Such a lovely day it is, in spite of the cold. The air 
is intensely still, and every sound rings clearly out. 

Just as they are entering the house, a sudden peal of 
bells rings out from the church steeple near, and they all 
pause to listen. 

" That's for you. Master Justin," says Dr. Rutherford, 
who loves to tease Justin now and then; "they have 
determined to pay you some compliment, though you 
are so modest Just listen to them ! They are ringing 
with a will !" 

" That is that tiresome Saunders, I have no doubt," 
says Justin a little disgusted. " I told him I wouldn't 
have it, and he has not chosen to attend to me." 

" It's like a wedding 1" says Floss pensively. 

"Perhaps Justin is going to be married," suggests 
Sydney, as a very bright idea, 

" Too late to-day," says Justin, turning away with a 
laugh; "it is past twelve, Syd, and I have no special 
licence." 

In the house, they find Mrs. Meadows, and she wel- 
comes them gladly, particularly Sue, who has always been 
her special pet. 

Then Sue has to see all the other presents, and the 
gardener brings in great bunches of lovely hot-house 
flowers for her to arrange in the rooms, before the visitors 
arrive, while Rupert and Val string up all the flags to 
make the garden look as festive as possible, and Floss 
hovers about, helping every one in turn, and somewhat 
disconcerting Justin, who wants to be alone with Sue. 
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*' You are wearing father's crescent, I hope, Sue,*' he 
sa3rs, hovering round her as she puts the flowers in tbdr 
glasses. 

'^ Why, of amrse /" she answers, not looking at him. 
" Did you think I should not wear it to-day, of all days? 
Justin ! — How does that flower look — ^rather too big, 
doesn't it ?*' 

" Y — ^yes, perhaps it does. You know best Let the 
flowers alone for a minute. Sue. IVe something to say 
to you/' and as Sue looks up, Floss dances in. 

" Oh ! it is all so nice and festive !" she says eagedy; 
" and, Justin, Jacob says he has some collie puppies, and 
he will give me one, if you will let him." 

" Do you want a collie ? Have one then, by all means. 
Won't you go with Jacob and look at them ?" 

" Oh ! yes, I will if I can find him," and she goes out 
Justin stands one moment silent, then as he turns and 
says '* Sue !" the door is flung open again, and Floss 
reappears. 

" I say, Sue, won't you come and see the puppies wifli 
me ? Jacob's waiting." 

Sue puts down the flowers and looks doubtful, but 
Justin answers decidedly, 

" No, Floss, Sue will come later with me ;" and Floss 
has to go off alone with Jacob. 

"Well, I've got rid of her for the present," thinks 
Justin with an air of relief, but he has hardly turned 
round before Val comes in, and with a slight shrug, Justin 
gives it up as hopeless. 

Then they have lunch, and a wildly high-spirited party 
they are, and after lunch, Rupert, Val, Floss, and Sue, 
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all go up into Justin's room to look at some of the new 
things he has there. 

Rupert goes round the room touching everything, and 
at last he holds up a small, leather box, calling out, 

"Hullo! Justin, this is the new treasure-box! now 
confess what is in it !'' 

" It is not new now," answers Justin ; " you forget how 
kmg ago I had it. Give it to me. I did not know I had 
left it out" 

But Rupert likes to tease Justin, and gives the box a 
Uttle toss, sa)dng laughingly, 

*' 111 make you a bid for its contents." 

" They would be worth nothing to you," replies Justin, 
looking a little anxiously at the box Rupert is still tossing. 

Unfortunately it is not locked as Rupert has supposed, 
and as he gives it another fling, it comes open and a 
shower of old letters fall to the floor. 

Rupert makes a sound of dismay, and Justin, for a 
moment, looks really vexed, as he stoops hastily to gather 
them up. 

" I beg your pardon, I'm awfully sorry !" says Rupert 
stooping also, for he is afraid that the letters are from 
Justin's father, and that he will feel pained at their treat- 
ment, but when he begins to help and sees the writing, 
he gives a little start, and one quick look into Justin's 
&ce. 

Fortunately, Valentine and Floss are busy over the 
lathe, and Sue has not noticed, as she is standing by the 
cupboard door. Then Rupert looks up and says quietly, 
but in a very different tone to the careless one in which 
he has been chaffing Justin, 
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" There's no harm done, no one saw." 

" All right," answers Justin, with his usual smile, " donH 
say a word about it," and then he puts the box carefoUy 
away. 

The first visitor arrives a few minutes later, and they 
all go down, and for the rest of the afternoon Justin has 
little to do but listen to, and answer, congratulations, until 
he is weary. At four o'clock, the tenants have thdr 
dinner in the bam, and Justin goes out to receive more 
congratulations, and have his hand nearly shaken o£ 
He is very popular with them all, and finds that he 
cannot get off without making a little speech to them, 
which they all expect and demand of him. So he stands 
up (much to the delight of Val and Floss, who are longing 
to hear what he will say) and begins, half laughing and 
with a rising colour, 

" My good friends, I don't know why you should want 
me to make you a speech — I am not in the habit of 
making them — ^but as I can't come of age more than 
once in my life, this can't be made a precedent for any 
other occasion. I am very much obliged to you all for 
the good-will you have shown me, and I hope we shall 
continue the best of friends all our lives." 

There is great applause at this, and then Justin, like 
many a young speaker, has some difficulty in bringing his 
speech to a conclusion in the proper manner. 

" I am very much obliged to you for coming to-day, 
and I hope you will all enjoy yourselves," (murmurs of 
approval.) **I — I don't know that I shall ever have 
another speech to make to you," (then a voice, evidently 
Jacob's, calls out, " Yes, sir, the day you're married, Mr. 
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ustin.") Justin stops, colours, falters, and exclaiming, 
Very well, then I'll keep what I was going to say till 
len/' retreats amid a storm of applause and laughter. 

As soon as the dinner is over, the fireworks are let off, 
nd then all the visitors go away. 

When they are gone, Justin races up to his room, and 
Q the landing stands Sue — alone. 

" Come in here," he says in his most masterful tone, 
irowing open the door of his study, aad determined not 
> lose this opportunity, " I must speak to you." 

And Sue obeys with some slight hesitation. 

" Sue, dear, I promised your father not to say a word 
5 you until to-day," says Justin, speaking quickly, as if 
ut of breath, "but I am not going to wait an hour 
)nger. This house isn't home to me without you. Sue, 
nd I don't care for anything I have unless you will share 
: with me. Will you? Can you care enough for Uhat 
leadows boy ?' " 

And Sue, half reproachfully at his still remembering 
er unlucky speech, and half laughing at his comical 
>ok, gives him the answer he wants. Life looks all rose 
dour to them both as they stand there in their love and 
outh; there is not one cloud in their sky, not one 
hadow in their hearts. 

The next moment the door is flung open, and Floss 
ppears. 

" Justin, Where's Sue ? Oh, there you are !" she says, 
I have been looking for you both. Here they are," 
he calls out, and Rupert and Val rush in. 

Val holds in his hand a sheet of paper, while his 
rother in vain tries to stop and silence him. 
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"I say, Sue," exclaims Val, "you should see what 
Justin does with your old letters ! I found this lying on 
the floor in here, and I recognised the familiar scrawl as 
' Sister Sue's-' " 

Justin rapidly secures the letter, one that had been 
dropped and not picked up, and says with a laughing 
look at Rupert, 

" You may chaff as much as you like nowy Val, for 
there's an end of Sister Sue !" 
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thoroughly wholesome, and it is, in fact, one which any child may read widi 
profit, and which cannot possibly do harm to anybody."— TTt^ Scotsman. 

Uncle Philip. Second edit. Small 8vo., cl. 38. 6d. 

•* Stella Austin writes for both boys and girls. Her • Uncle Philip* is a very 
cheery tale, full of a healthy humour, and inculcating, without too directly 
pointing, a most excellent moraL" — The Times. 

Fob Old Sake's Sake. 3rd edit. Small Svo.^cl. 38. 

"Another prettv and natural story by the pleasant author of 'Rags and 
Tatters,' with no lack of incident, humour, debneation of character, or what- 
ever else is essential to successful story-telling. Miss Austin has the mystery 
of her craft, and knows how to blend the touching and pathetic with tne hu- 
morous and the graphic."— fnif/tjA Churchman. 

Rags and Tattebs. Fifth edit. Small Svo., cl. 38. 

" ' Rags and Tatters' is a good book, and is written by a good writer, with 
feeling, and piety, and common sense, three excellent things which do not 
always accompany each ether."— AfffrMtl^ Post. 

Stumps. Fifth edition. 16mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Somebody. Fourth edition. 16mo., cloth, 28. 6d. 
Wings. A Story for Children. 6d. ; cloth, l8. 
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Mrs. G. F. ALEXANDER. 
The Baron's Little Daughter, and other Tales. 

Fifth edition. l8mo. Ss. Od. 
" The most delightful little Tolume that we have met with for a very Ion]; 
time, — the poetry even surpassing the prose in beauty."— Ecclesiastic, 

The Lord of the Forest and His Vassals. 

Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
An allegory representing the real strife against Sin, the World, and the 
Devil, which all have to fight. 

SIXTIETH EDITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo., wrapper, 

6d. J cloth, 18. J French moxocco, Ss. } morocco, 48. 
Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 

SettoMusicbyDr. Gauntlett. Fcap. 4to., 

wrapper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 48. 

Set to Music by E. C. A. Chepmell. Parts 



I. and II., is. each. 

A new edition handsomely printed on 



thick toned paper, with red border lines, l6mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
With Twelve Photographs, cloth, gilt edges, ss. ; mor. lOs. 

Penny Edition. {Now ready. 



Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional, for the use 

of Schools. Royal 32mo. Sd. 

Moral Songs, with Thirty-nine Vignette Illustra- 
tions. iSmo., wrapper, sd.; cloth, is.; French morocco, 2s. 

Royal 32mo., wrapper, 3d. 

Illustrated. With Eighty-five engrav- 
ings on wood, from original drawings by eminent artists. 
Small 4to., cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
" Amongst the numerous editions of poems which have been published as a 
kind of pretext for grouping together the clioicest efforts of the wood-engraver's 
art. it may be safely affirmed mat few, if any, have excelled this of Mrs. Alex- 
ander's. The landscape and marine sketches by Wimperis, Boot, Leitch, and 
Skelton are lovely. Altogether it is hardly possible to conceive a more beau- 
tiful present. "—cAwrcA rimes. 
" A volume of real beauty and exquisite taste."— Liierary Churchman. 

Narrative Hymns for Village Schools. 3d. 

Set to Music for one or two voices, by A. F, 

Fcap. 4to., vnrapper, 2s. 6d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Parts I. and II., each 6d., wrapper. In one vol., cloth, is. 0d. 
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Miss FLORENCE WILFOBD. 
Shobt Tales fob Mothers' Meetings. 
A Vantage Ground, and other Tales. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 48. 6d. 

" There is a ereat KtKct and sweetness, and some humour of a qniet and 
playful sort in this book, and the deep undercurrent of the highest Qrarch 
doctrine is always felt, though never obtrustre."— TAtf Guardian. 

A Maiden of Our Own Day. 2nd Edition. Crown 

8vo., cloth, te. 

" An eminently bright, delicate, and tender story^— one pleasant to read, and 
pleasant to think oytx."— Scottish Guardian, 

Little Lives and a Great Love. Dedicated to the 

Children of the Society of the Love of Jesus. 2nd Edition. 
l6mo., 28. 6d. 

" Any one who wishes to see the highest Church Doctrine put before diE* 
dren ia the most wise and right principled way had better read ' Little Lives 
and a Great Love.' which contains several noble stories in all of which die 
'Great Love' is the constraining spirit and the one thought."-— /.tJCfrary 
Churchman. 

The Master of Churchill Abbots, and his 

LiTTLK Friends. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The King of a Day ; or, Glimpses of French Life 

in the Fifteenth Century. l8mo., cloth, 28. 

" An historic legend of the turbulent times that preceded the advent of 

ioan of Arc. The authoress has written a pretty story in a very pleasant way. 
'he volume will well repay ptrasil."— Literary Churchman, 

Joy in Duty. 18mo. 6d. 

An Author's Children. 18mo., cloth. Is. 

" A very pretty little story. We cannot praise it higher than by saying that 
it is not unworthy of the Author of 'A Maiden of our own Day.' '^—Guardian. 



TALES FOB CHORISTERS. 
In the Choir and Out of the Choir. 18mo., 

cloth, is. 

" It is one of the best, if not absolutely the best story for a Choristers' or a 
National School Library we have seen. We strongly urge all our friends to 
buy it." — Literary Churchman, 

Stories for Choristers. 18mo. 2s. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 4d. 
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The Island Choir; or, the Children of the Child 

J88US. Third edition. 4d. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 6d. 

The Chorister's Fall. By the Author of ** Tre- 
bursaye School.** 4d. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend, a.d. 

lUS. 4d. 

Little Walter, the Lame Chorister. 4d. 
The Singers. By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 4d. 



By the Author of " The Chorister Brothers." 
AULD Fernies* Son. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

" The reader's interest is fully sxistained from cover to cover, and if the stoiy 
is not so exciting as a novel is expected to be, it is only because real life & 
more prosaic than wild imagination fancies it. It is a church story free from 
church cant."— CA«rcA Times. 

The Chorister Brothers. Fourth edition. Fcap. 

8vo., Ss. 

" This is a thorotighly good book, and deserves a largely extended circle of 
readers. We ^ve it our very high commendation."— CAMrcA Times. 

" The story is told with liveliness and simplicitv.and we follow it with interest 
to the end. The manner is much more than tne matter in this sort of books, 
and in this instance the manner is very ^ood."— Guardian. 

The Children of the Chapel. A Tale of the 

Times of Qaeen Elizabeth. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 

" A charminely told tale. The author has the rare art of not only enlisting 
but retaining tne sympathy of his readers."— /'M^/tr Opinion. 

" The Chudren of the Chapel is an old favourite. We hope the present 
generation of readers will appreciate it as highly as it deserves, and as earlier 
readers undoubtedly didi."— Literary Churchman. 

Mark Dennis ; or, the Engine-Driver. A Tale of 

the Railway. Second edition. l8mo., Ss. 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. Fcap. 

8yo., cloth, 3s. 

" Contains some of the best sacred poetry we have read for some time. The 
poems are happy in conception, felicitously expressed, and admirable in tone." 
—Church BeUs. 

" One of the best volumes of sacred poetry which have issued from the press 
for some time. It is particularly worthy of notice that the high level is main- 
tained throtighout. "—y«An Buu. 
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By Mrs. MITCHELL. 
The Diamond Riko. A Tale. Illustrated by 

H. Petherick. Crown Svo., doth, 58. 
"A thoroughly ddightful tale from beginning to end."— Church Bells. 

NoBTON Hall. A Tale. Illustrated by C. O. Mur- 
ray. Crown 8to., cloth, 68. 

" A very pleasant, well-written story, which some will prefer to the two for> 
mer ones as being more engaged with real modem life, though there is romance 
in it enough to content any one. There is no lack of fun in the story, and it is 
altogether a fascinating book, which will be liked by alL"— Guardian. 

The Little Blue Ladt, and other Tales. Illus- 
trated by C. O. MuKBAT. Small 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

"These stories are all interesting in their various ways, and are told welL" 
—Saturday Review, 

" All the stories are well written. There will be no hesitation on the part of 
any one who reads the book in admitting that it is highly interesting, and is 
possessed of much dramatic forcc."^Sc0esmaH. 

" A charming collection. The volume is full of good things."— Morning 
Post. 

The Beautiful Face. A Tale for Young and Old* 

With IlloBtratlona. Small 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" Mrs. Mitchell has shown K[reat dexterity in a very difficult work in her story 
of 'The Beautiful Face.' This is not precisely what would be called 'a Sun- 
day book, ' yet there is in it a strong infusion of religious teaching. This infusion, 
however, is never too perceptible: it flavours, out it does not dominate Mrs. 
Mitchell's story. It is a good bit of work of its particular class." — T/u Times. 

Hatherleigh Gross. 18mo., cloth. Is. 



Abbey Lands. A Tale. By W. S. Kockstro. 

Feap. 8vo. 6s. 

" We must here take leave of the author, greativ commending the high tone 
of principle and the devoted fervour with which his work is filled throughout 
.... Tne book is interesting, gracefully written, and rich in true and noble 
thoughts. "—Ecclesiastic. 

The Apple Blossom ; or, a Mother's Legacy. By 

Onyx Titian. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Archie's Ambition. A Tale. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A most exquisite story; and though of extreme pathos yet without un- 
reality or affectation. It has the warmest recommendation we can possibly 
^ve,— Literary ChurchmaH. 

AviCE; or, a Page from the History of Imperial 

Rome. By E. F. Pollard. Feap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

" A charming little story of early Christian faith and struggles under Caligula 
and Nero. The author has taken much pains with the work, and the result 
is the production of a most interesting book. In it will be found a delidous 
freshness that would make the reputation of a bigger book."— /'w^/ic O^ioti. 
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Adventukes of Olaf Tkyggveson, King of 

Norway. A Tale of the Tenth Century, showing how Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Norway* By Mrs. J. J. Reed. 
Fcap. 8TO. 28. 6d. 

" The authoress has happQv combined amusement and instruction. It is no 
light praise that Mrs. Reed has eiven us the information so pleasantly that 
▼ery few wiU close her book through wearisomeness."— yoAn BuU. 

Ben's Angel. By the Author of "Neddie's Care," 

&c. l6mo. 6d. 

The Birthday. A Tale. By the Author of 

** Gideon/* ** Josiah,*' &c. Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

TMs valuable present book, by a late Noble Lady, contains the account of 
the daily life of three or four young people, their faihngs and virtues. 

The Bishop's Little Daughter. A Tale for 

the Young. Sixth edition. l8mo. 28. 

Beatrice : a Tale of the Early Christians. By A. 

Bonus. 18mo. is. 6d. 

Baptismal Yows; or, the Feast of S. Barnahas. 

18mo. is. 

Book of Church History, founded on the Rev. 

W. Palmer's " Ecclesiastical History.*' 6th edit. l8mo. is. 

Bethany, a Pilgrimage ; and Magdala, a Day by 

the Sea of Galilee. By the Rev. S. C. Malan, Vicar of Broad- 
Windsor, Dorset. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

"A graphic account of what Mr. Malan saw and felt. It will be of service 
to a laige class of readers."— QSfTK'a/ youmat. 

The Children of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

18mo. 2s. 

" This is a capital collection of stories for reading in the nursery and school- 
room. Interesting and instructive at the same time, they cannot be too 
strongly recommended."— >y(9AM Bull. 

Chapters on Animals; or, Annie Grant's Play- 
mates. S2mo., cloth, 18. 

Chapters on Plants ; or, Marion's Herbal. 32mo. 

cloth, Is. 

Chapters on the Te Deum. By the author of 

" Earth's Many Voices." ifmo., cloth, is. 

A 3 
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The Child's New Lesson Book, or Stories for Little 

Readers. ]6mo. Is. ; cloth, is. 0d. 

Christmas Present for Children. From the 

German. l8mo. is. 

Gives a Urely account of how Christmas-tide was spent by rich and poor, ia 
the village of weld ; and the lesson is taught that nches, u spent ennrdy on 
oursdves, will surely bring disappointment and vexation. 

Chronicles of S. Mary's; or, Tales of a Sister- 
hood. By S. D. N. Second edition. Crown Sro., cloth, 08. 

" The book before us is not merdy new, but it could not have been even 
invented as a fancy sketch by the most imaginative writer a very few yean 
ago. And that because it deals with the now familiar woric of Sisteriioods, 
and gives some glimpses into the inner wajrs of an English Convent. We have 
to thank the author tor some pleasant hours of readung. and most of those wbo 
follow our example will gain besides much information which we had gathered 
before in a more direct manner."— CAmtcA Times. 

Cressingham; or, the Missionary. By Charlotte 

Priscilla Adams. Fcap. Sro. is. 

Conversations with Cousin Rachel. 4 Parts, 

in 1 vol. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cottage Homes ; or, Tales on the Ten Command- 
ments. By H. Yorke. With engraving. l8mo., cloth, ss. 

Charity at Home. By the Author of " Working 

and Waiting." iSmo. 28. 

try profitable tale, showing how one member of a family, 
ard off poverty and suffermg from the rest by perseveriai; 
1 principles."— (rwarvftan. 

A Chronicle of Day by Day. By Miss E. S. B. 

Sydney. Fcap. Svo. 58. 

The Church Catechism. With the Confirmation 

Service. Beautifully illustrated by John Gilbert. Cheap 
edition, 6d. ; on tinted paper in cloth, gilt edges, is. 

The Churchman's Companion. A Monthly Maga- 
zine. <d. 
First Series in 40 vols, cloth, published at Ss. 6d. each. Some 
of these volumes are out of print, those remaining are offiered 
at IS. per vol. 
Second Series, vols, cloth, reduced to 2s. each. 
Third Series, enlarged, 22 vols., 8vo., cl., reduced to Ss.Gd. each. 
Fourth Series, Vols. I. to V., 8vo., cloth, 4s. each. 

The Coasts of Tyre and Sidon, a Narrative. By 

the Rev. S. C. Malan. Fcap. Svo. is. 
' No one can follow Mr. Malan in his reverent and truthful description of 



" A pleasant an 
and that a girl, nu 
exertions and unsi 



these holy places, without feeling that the scenes have a life and reality im> 
parted to them that in our minds they did 



Com^nioH. 



not possess before." — Churchman's 
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Classical Tales and Legends. By the late Rev. 

W. B. Flower. iSmo. Ss. ; cheap edition, is. 

These Tales are free translations from parts of Ovid and other authors, and 
adapted to the minds of children. 

CONVEBSATIONS ON THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for 
the use of Children. By C. A. B. Edited by the Her. J. 
Baines. l8mo., 2s. 6d. 

CuBiosiTiES OF Superstition and Sketches of 

soMx Unrbvbalid Rklioions. ByW. H.Davenport Adams, 
author of " Heroes of the Cross," &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 58. 

Deepdene Minster; or, Shadows and Sunshine. 

By Cecilia Mac Gregor. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

A Drop in the Ocean ; or, short Legends and Fairy 

Tales. By Agnes and Bessie, is. 

Easy Readings from the History of England. 

For the ase of Little Children. By Mary £. C. Moore. Edited 
by the Rev. M. W. Mayow, M.A. Second edition. l8mo. 28. 

Ellen Merton ; or, the Pic-nic. By Mrs. Stone, 

author of "God's Acre,»» "The Art of Needlework,** &c. 
l8mo. is. 6d. 

Esther Merle, and other Tales. By Mrs. Francis 

Vidal, author of *' Tales for the Bush,** ftc. l8mo. is. 6d. 

CONTB^r^S:— John Salter: or. the Inconsiderate Marriage.~Three Neigh- 
bours ; or, the ^vyinj; of others, &c. 

Evening Meetings ; or, the Pastor among the Boys 

of his Flock. By C. M.S. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 

Fanny's Flowers; or, Fun for the Nursery. With 

several engravings, is. ; cloth gilt, is. 6d. 

The Fall of Crcesus: a Story from Herodotus. 

By the late Rev. W. Adams, author of " The Shadow of the 

Cross," " The Old Man's Home,'* &c. New edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 2s. Od. 

" One of the most striking^ly told stories called from the annals of antiquity." 
— Christian Remembrattcer. 

First Truths for the Little Ones. By Ellen 

lipscomb. iSmo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Frederick Gordon, or the Storming of the Redan. 

By a Soldier's Daughter. Royal iSmo. is. 

A Tale of courage and perseverance of a young officer in the Crimean War, 
with an account of the founding of the Military Hospital at Netley near 
Southampton. 

^' 4* 
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FoNTNELL 8. Chad. A Reminiscence. Crown 8vo., 

cloth, 98. 0d. 

Flowers and Fbuit. For Little Children. 32mo. 

cloth, IS. 

Gentle Influence; or. The Cousin's Visit. By 

Miss F. M. Levett. Second edition. l8mo. is. 

The Giant-Slayers. By the Author of "Clevedon 

Chimes/' &c. l8mo., cloth, 28. 

Going Home. A Story. By F. G. W. Second 

edition. l8mo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Grace Alfoed ; or the Way of Unselfishness. By 

C. M. Smith. l8mo. is. 6d. 

Harry's Help. By Mrs. S. C. Hochat. Square 

l6mo. is. 

Henrietta's Wish. A Tale. By the Author of 

" The Heir of Redclyffe.*' Fifth edition. Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

" We hav^ seldom seen a book for the yovmg less exaggerated, or more true 
to nature. The gulf between good and bad is general^ so wide that no child 
can ever aspire to being so saintlike as the one, or dreaid being so criminal as 
the other. ' Henrietta's Wish' is clear of these extremes."— -Af^rwm^ Chronicle. 

" The characters, dialcw^e, the tenderness and beauty of many of die scenes 
are remarkable ; the reauty and vigour of the conversations are delightful:"— 
Christian Remembrancer. 

Higher Claims ; or, Catherine Lewis the Sunday 

School Teacher. Edited by the Rev. R. Sesrmoor. ismo. 
cloth, Is. 

Sets forth the great advantage that would accrue to the Church if the young 
persons of the middle classes were aroused to consider the full extent of her 
claims upon them, as well as on their superiors in wealth or station. 

Hilary S. Magna ; or, The Nearest Duty First. A 

Tale. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

Holiday Hours. By the Author of "The Little 

Comforters." S2mo., cloth, is. 

Holidays at S. Mary's ; or, Tales in a Sisterhood. 

By the Author of "Chronicles of S. Mary's.** Second 
edition. l6mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

" The stories are all good and worthy of their author. The last is so cHever, 
so original and bears a moral so valuable and yet so seldom enforced that we 
are specially anxious it should not escape observation."— Z.f/^rao' Churchman. 

" A delightful volume. The last story is almost worthy of Tieck."— l/ittim 
Review. 

' There is pith in ' Holidays at S. Mary's.' The stories are both admirable 
and cStcxxvc— Guardian. 
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The Holy Church throughout all the World. 

By the Rev. S. Fox. 18mo., cloth, is. 

Being an account of the Church from the time of the Apostles to the present 
day, simply told fur the use of young people. 

The Home at Heatherbrae. By the Author of 

"Everley." Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 



Home for Christmas. 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 

" A Tale of American Life full of pleasant writing and good teachio 
story carries you on with unflagging interest."-— jE^^/uA Churchman. 



Home Trials ; a Tale for the Middle Classes. By 

Mrs. Vidal. l8mo. 2s. 

" By no means unworthy of Mrs. Vidal's«pen, .... Mrs. Vidal writes when 
she has something to say, and therefore for the most part says it wciL"—Guar- 
dian. 

Hubert Neville. A Tale. By the Author of 

some of the '* Church Stories j" *' Stories on the Festivals,** 
&c. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

Ion Lester. A Tale of True Friendship. By C. H . H. 

Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Tale of one who, born to riches and with every inducement to make this 
world his chief concern, yet devotes himself nobly to the good of his friends 
and people, and passes unhurt through all the flatteiy and luxury consequent 



Ivo AND Verena ; or, the Snowdrop. By the Au- 
thor of " Coasin Rachel.'* Eighth edition. l8mo., cloth, Ss. 

A Tale of the conversion, life, and influence of an early convert to the Chris- 
tian Faith, in the countries of the North. 

IVON. By the Author of *• Aunt Agnes," and ** Is he 
Clever ?** Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

KiNQSWORTH; or, the Aim of a Life. By C. R. 
Coleridge. Small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 

Lessons for Little Children from the His- 
tory OP THB Church. By C. A. R. Is. 

"We have great pleasure in commending two Uttle sets of 'Lessons for 
Little Children,' by C. A. R. They are both written with mUch judgment"— 
Church Times. 

A Life's Search. By E. S. B. Sydney. Fcap. 8vo., 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" It often happens to us to be asked to name some good popular book set- 
ting forth the dangers of tampering with religious doubt. It very seldom hap- 
pens that we can nit upon the exact thing that is wanted, and we are therefore 
the more reioiced at meetiiuf with a really powerfully written book like ' A 
Life's Search.'"— JLf;(Srrary Churchman. 
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Ths Littlb Comportebs, and other Tales. d2mo., 

18. 




Thk Little Messhatbs. By the Bey. Frederick 

W. Mamt, urtlMr of '•Tht Midshipman ; or, Twtire Yean 
Ago.** itaio., 4d. 

Little Mabel. A Troe Story. By the Author of 

** Tbe BirtlMl^ Wi«itii.*« iSmo., 6d. ; doth, Od. 

LoviNO Sebtice ; or, a Sister's Inflaence. By Eliza 
A. Baylias. Fcap. 8ro. sa. 6d. 

Local Legends. By the Aathor of " Cecil Dean/' 

ftc Itfmo., doth, Sa. 0d. 

CO K I EN T S ?— The Legcad of the Founder's Dreams.— A L^end of S. Os- 
■MBd's Priory.— The BaroM' Tryst. A Legend of the " Roses."— The Last 
CaatUnpe. A Legcad of Q"ccahope Manor. — Farzy FaUow : or, the Legend 
efOldCoaft.- Ireae. A Lcgtad of Soashine.— Miss Mildred's Picnic; or. die 
Legcad of the Lalce. 

The Lotal Heabt, and other Tales for Boys. 

Translated from the German. Bj Frances M. ^inibraham. 
With BngraTings. Second edition. iSmo. 38. tfd.clothjiaa 
packet, ss. 

Tlie Lojal Heart— The Golden Locket— The Blind Boy ; or. Trust in Prori- 
dcnco— The Yoong Robinson Cmsoe— "Thou shah not Steal"— A Tale of 
S. Domingo. 

LucT AND Chbistiak Wainwbight, and other 

Tales. By the Author of "Aggesden Vicarage,'* "llie 
Wynnes,'* Ac. Fcap. Svo., doth, 3s. 6d. 

Tub Maiden Aunt's Tales. By S. M., author of 

'* The Use of Sunshine,** " Nina," &c. Fcap. Sro. 3s. 0d. 

"The moral of the wh<de is the happy influence of such a frame of ndnd, 
sanct^ed t^ relwion, on the less perfect characters with which it is brooglit 
into contact."— 5(«A» BtM. 

Maet and Mildeed. a Tale for Girls. Edited hy 

the Rer. Stair Douglas. Second edition, iSmo., cloth, Ss. 

Showiiur in the life and friendship of two girls the error of actinfi^ on impulse 
without the aid of strict Christian principle. 

The Meeting in the Wilderness. An Imagi- 
nation, wherein Diyine Lore is set forth. By the Aathor of 
'* The Divine Master.** is. 
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Memoirs of an Abm-Chair. Written by himself. 

Edited by the Author of *' Margaret Stourton/* *' The Missing 
Sovereign,*' &c. Square l6mo. is. 

Mercy Downer; or, Church and Chapel. 12mo., 

wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, is. 
" We can recommend this as the very best story book for a parish or ser- 

"A g 
PacJket. 



▼ant's hall library that we have met yiith/'—Litgraty Churchman. 
" A grotesquely real sketch of Dissent and its frequent caas€s."-~AfoHthiy 



Minnie's Birthday, and other Stories for Children. 

By Marietta. With four Illustrations by Cuthbert Bede. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Midsummer Holidays at Princes Green. By 

Mrs. Eccles, author of " The Riches of Poverty.'* i8mo. is. 
a Tale on the duties of young children to their aged relatives. 

My Birthday Eve. A Waking Dream. With or- 
namental borders, is. 6d. 

My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. l8mo., 6d. 

Neddie's Carej or, "Suffer the Little Children." 

With eight Illuslsrations. l6mo., cloth, is. 

The Noble Army of Martyrs. By the Rev. S. 

Fox. 18mo., cloth, is. 

Containing short Lives of S. Stephen ; S. Tames ; S. Barnabas : S. Timothy ; 
S. Polycarp ; S. Ignatius ; S. Clement ; S. Irenaeus ; S. Dionysius ; S. Josnn 
Martyr. Suited for a class-reading book. 

" Just the book for circulation among children or a Parochial Leading Li> 
brary : what we want in the Upper Classes of our National Schools."— Bng^lith 
Review. 

NoRTHWODE Priory. A Tale, in Two Vols. By the 

Author of ** Everley.** Fcap. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

A Noble Aim. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 

Cudlip.) Published for the Benefit of the Devon House of 
Mercy. Fcap. Svo., is. 

"Extremely well told, by a writer at once graceful and refined."— C^M^im 
Review. 

Old Betty; a Sketch from Heal Life. ISmc, 

cloth, 18. 

The Old Court House. A Tale. 18mo. Is. 



^ 



Ohb Stoet bt Two Authobs ; or, a Tale without 

aMonL B7 i. L. vrtkorofA Ehyiiiiii|rClinmicle^'*aiid 
F. M. L^ ««lkar off "Gentle iBflacnce," ftc. Fcap. 8ro. 

"HMtke neat Merit ofbetacoitKiBaliBtke ideas it cantadBS and the aiaa> 
MTiawkidiltiii 



Parish Tales. Reprinted from the ''Tales of a 

LondoaPuteiu*' InapMket. icftL 
COW IEM I S :— Daag tke Bcgiw Boy; Tte Old Street Sweeper; Honor 
' ~ ;'s a Skelcstoa ia evciy Hoase; Christiaa Flower's Story; My 



Pearls Re-struko. Storiet from the Apocrypha. 

By Mrs. H. S. Mackanien. aothor off ** A Trap to Catch a Sim> 
beam," ftc. 161110^ doth, sa. 0d. 

Phcebe's Pool. By Katharine D. Cornish. 16mo. 
The Queen's Isle. Chapters on the Isle of Wight, 

wherein Sci ipta ie tmtiis are Wended witti Island beauties. 
Bj Rosa Raine. Fcap. Sro. 3s. M. 

Rainbow Light. Se^en Stories hy A. £. M., 

aothar of «* Sundays at Kingsmoir.** iSmo., doth, u. 6d. 



Raint Mornings with Aunt Mabel. ISmc, 

doth.ss. 6d. 
Aa endea-roor to mcnlcate ta faadiar aad easy coo tei sa tions a knowledge 
of tbe earir Christian Chnrch, its stroggies and trimnphs. indndiog the Cata 
i.aad 



coMbs. aadeaily 1 

'* Read me a Story." Stories for reading aloud to 

little children. New edit.,with three additicmal stories, ismo. 

Rosa's Summer Wanderings. By Rosa Raine. 

Fcap. 8to. 58. 

Robert and Ellen. 18mo., cloth, Is. 

"A tale told with more than arerage power. It is mnch bejrond the commoa 
range of stories for parish libraries. ^-OMon/uui. 

The Root of the Matter ; or the Village Class. 

Is.; cloth. Is. 6d. 

Ruth Levison ; or Working and Waiting. Is. 
Savonarola, Scenes in the Life of. By C. M. P. 

iSmc, doth, ss. 0d. 

Scenes of Suburban Life. By Anna B. F. Leigh 

Spencer, author of *'The Co-Heiress of wniingham,** &c. 

Fci^^. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
" An entertaining and forcible sketch of mission woric in a neglected Londoe 
district. The tale Itself is full of interest, displaying the writers happy power 
of description and delineation of character."— C^nim Review. 
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Sebmoi^ Stories fob Children's Seryiges and 

HoMB Rbaoinos. By the Rev. H. Hoosman, author of 
*' Readinn on the Psaims." Second Edition, with two new 
Tales, lomo., cloth, 28. 



Having read the Easter Day Sermon story to a larjgc congregation of 

■* yUiisi 
appears to be the gem of the book." — Church £ 
be found very helpful in children's services, readings at school, and 



children, we can speak from experience of the interest excited bwuiis touching 

" : the gem of the book." — Church Bt " 



alltt^orv, which appears to be the gem of the book." — Church Bells. 
"will be found very helpful in children's services, readings at sc 
even in some of those Cottage Lectures which require to liave some life and 
interest in them."— 7*A« Guardian. 

Shadows and Realities. By Mrs. Ghatto. Crown 

8vo., cloth, 48. 6d. 

Sisters of Charity, and some Visits with them. 

Being Letters to a Friend in England. Two Engravings, is. 

Sister Sue. By Ismay Thorn, author of " Bertie's 

Wanderings,*' " Pinafore Days," &c. Small 8vo., cloth. 

SnoW'Bound in Cleeberrie Grange. A Christ- 
mas story. By G. E. Roberts. Dedicated to John Raskin, 
Esq. as. 6d. 

" An attractive voliune for the young, and not devoid of instruction either. " 
—Christian Remembrancer. 

SoMERFORD Priory. By Ceciiia Mac Gregor. Crown 

SVO. 28. 

Story of a Dream ; a Mother's Version of the olden 

Tale of " Little Red Riding Hood,'* wherein that tale is made 
to bear a Christian lesson. iSmo. is. 

Stories for Choristers. 18mo., cloth, 28. 

" One of the most suitable books we know for a prize or present to a choir 
boy. One and all are thoroughly good and elevatmg ; and boys will be sure 
to like ihtm."— Literary Churchman. 

Stories for Boys. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

28. each. 

Stories for Girls. Four Series. 18mo., cloth, 

28. each. 

Stories on the Commandments. The First Table : 

"My Duty towards God." By the Rev. H. Hill. ISmo., 
cloth, Is. 

Stories on the Commandments. The Second Table : 

"My Duty towards My Neighbour.** By W. S. Rockstro. 
l8mo., cloth, is. 0d. 

The Two Parts in 1 vol. cloth, 28. 

^ ^ 
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Stories of Genesis fob the Little Ones. By 

Mwy Caontmr. l8ino., is. 6d. 

Stories and Lessons on the Festitals, Fasts, 

AND Saints' Days. S9 books in a packet, Ss. In 3 vols., 
cloth, Ss. 

Stories of Christian Jot and Sorrow, or Home 

Tales. By the Rev. H. D. Pearson, ismo., clotli,9s. 

Stories on the Beatitudes. By the Rev. G. F. 

Pearson. l8mo., cloth, is. 

Stories for Young Servants. By Anna Butler. 

Snd edit., with an additional Stoxy. With engravincs. Ss. 6d. 

Sunday Walks and Talks ; or, Conversations on 

the Church Services. Bv the Author of " The Root of the 
Matter { or, the VilUi^ Class." iSmo., cloth, is. 6d. 

Sylvester Enderby, the Poet. By Louis Sand, 

author of ' ' The Voices of Christmas.*' Fcap. 8vo. 1 s. 

"The itory is full of interest itself, well and pleasantly told, but its Taloe 
lies in the lessons it so forcibly teaches.— lessons of warning on the one hand 
agfiiinst the cares and riches of^this world, and as^ainst that philosophical seep, 
tidsm which so invariably creates an evil heart of unbelief. "—CAurrA Review. 

Scholar's Nosegay. A series of Tales and Con- 
versations on Flowers. S2mo., cloth, is. 

Scripture Reading Lessons for Little Chil- 

DRRN. By a Lady. With a Preface by the late Bishop 
Wilberforce. l6mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Tabby's White Hyacinth; or, Easter Offerings. 

By the Author of " Neddie's Care," &c. lOmo., cloth, Ss. 



V 



Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. F. Vidal. Fifth 

edition. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Tales of Crowbbidge Workhouse. By M. A. B. 

With a Preface by Louisa Twining. l2mo., cloth, Ss. 

" Great freshness and individuality distinguish these sketches. For those 
who like to study character there are many genuine 'bits' true to nature, and 
wrought up as minutely as a Dutch cabinet picture. Ladies and gentlemen 
who do not wish always to read of life as a romance, and who are earnest 
enough in thought and in aim to wish to know the hardrealitiesof life, may 
perhaps find in this book means of usefulness for which they will be thankfuL 
—Court youmal. 
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Tales of My Duty towards My Neighbour. 

32mo., 18. 
" Fourteen eood stories for little children which cannot fail to be appreciated 
by those for whom they are intended."— 6^mmis Review. 

Tales of a London Parish, &c. By the Author 

of " Tales of Kirkbeck.** Second edition, l8mo., 2s. 6d. 

" Reveals by the help of a skilful and powerful hand, directed by deep reli- 

S'ous earnestness, much of the sin, sorrow, the mental, moral, and spuritual 
urkness which London hides from the world's gaze. A book to be read and 
thought about."— ;F«/ of England Conservatnfe. 

Tales for Me to Read to Myself. With Twelve 

Engravings drawn by Macquoid. 3rd Edition. l6mo. 28. 6d. 

" These stories are intended to be put into the hands of little children, who, 
though only able to master very easy words, may yet be wishing to read to 
tHenuelxfes. They were written to supply the want which is sometimes felt, of 
a book sufficiently easy for this purpose, and yet more entertaining than the 
short sentences in spelling \>oo'kL"—Pr^ace. 

" Is an excellent book, which will be found very acceptable to those for whose 
benefit it was published. It is simple, and attractive at the same time." — 
Union Review. 

"A delightful little children's story-book."— CAMrcA Review. 

Tales of the Ancient British Church. New 

and cheaper edition, with an additional Tale. By the late 
Yen. Archdeacon Evans, author of " The Rectory of Vale- 
head," &c. l8mo. 28. 6d. 

"We heartily welcome this new edition of these Tales, at less than half their 
original pxicc— Churchman's Companion. 

Thinking for Oneself ; or, an Adventure of the 

Carewes. Reprinted firom ** The Monthly Packet." l8mo., 
28. cloth. 

The Tower Builders, and The Two Merchants. 
0d. 

Trust. By the Author of " Beginnings of Evil." 

l8mo. 2s. 

The Two Guardians ; or, Home in this World. By 

the Author of *' The Heir of Redclyffe.*' Fifth edition. 
Crown Svo. 08. 

" Nothing can be finer than the heroine ; an upright, truthful character, 
wanting in tact, and not at first free from grave faults, yet full of deep feeling 
and true religion ; strongly consistent, winning her way and inspiring hearty 
affection by her goodness, real kindness, and entire honesty." — Christian Re- 
tnembrancer. 

Voices of Christmas. A Tale. By Louis Sand. 

With an illustration by Dalziel. Fcap. Svo. 28. 

" We have seldom seen a Christmas book which appeared to us more tho- 
roughly successfuL A hearty, English tale, full of piquancy and interest, with 
considerable humour, in which an under-current of earnest feeling teaches one 
of the deepest truths of our reUgion."— J^oZef^wMr. 
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A Village Stobt fob Village Maidens. In Three 

Parta. Suun, Esther, and Dorothy j or, the lluree Starts in 
Life. l8mo., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Voyage to the Fobtujn ate Isles. Is. ; cloth Is. 6d. 

Aa AUei^orv ol the sea of life with its waves and tides, ripples and stonns, 
and each soul in a boat therein, with compass, sails, pilot, chart, &c. 

Was it a Dbeam P or, the Spirit of Evil-speaking — 

and Thb Nbw CHuacHYARD; or. Whose will be the First 
Grave ? By the Author of " Amy Herbert.** is. 0d. ; VKper, is. 

The Wat thbough the Desebt; or, the Caravan. 

By the Bight Bev. B. Milman, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. 
Fcap. Svo. 0d.; cloth is. 

An Allegory, showing how we should walk here to attain life eternal here- 
after. 

Westebleigh, and otheb Tales. By Mrs. G. J. 

Preston. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, ss. 6d. 

The Widow and heb Son; and other Tales. 

Translated from the German. By the late Bev. W. B. Flower, 
ismo. 2s. 

The Wynnes; or, Many Men, Many Minds. A 

Tale of every-day life. By the Author of ** Aggesden Vicar- 
age," &c. Fcap. Svo. 68. 



BIOGRAPHY. 

Heboes of the Cboss. a Series of Biographical 

studies of Saints. Martyrs, and Christian Pioneers. By W. H. 
Davenport Adams. Crown Svo., cloth, 78. 6d. 

" This is a handsome volume containing biographical sketches of men and 
women notable for their heroic conduct in the struggle to uphold the standard 
of the religion of CHRIST. Mr. Adams presents a fair and impartial picture 
of the heroes selected for delineation. A catholic tone pervades the whole 
book, and Mr. Adams has provided his readers with a valuable and worthy 
series of studies from the lives of great men and women." — Church Times. 

Life of Db. Allestbee, Canon of Christ Church 

in 1 649 . By Bishop Fell. He lived during the Tumults in the 
reign of King Charles I. 3d. 

Life of Bishop Hacket. By Thomas Plume, D.D., 

and edited with large additions and copious notes by Macken- 
zie £. C. Walcott, B.D. Fcap. Svo. 3s. Od. 

4 4 
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Life of Nicholas Febbar, Citizen of London in 

1642. AbridgedfiromtheMemoizof Dr.Peckard, 1790. l8mo., 
cloth, 28. 

Life of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 

and Martyr. By the Rev. John Baines, S. John's Ck>llege, 
Oxford. Fcap. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

" In Mr. Baines we have no blind worshipper of the man, deeply though he 
be to be revered by us all ; but one who can notice his defects as well as his 
virtues, and on whose Judgment therefore we can xAyJ'—Oitford Htrald. 

Life of Sisteb Rosalie. By the Author of " Tales 

of Kirkbeck.*' Second Edition. Cloth, 1 s. ; cheap edition, 6d. 

Lives of Eminent English Divines. By the 

Rev. W. H. Teale. With Engravings, 6s. ; or each life sepa- 
rate, in paper covers. 

Life of Bishop Boll, 9d. Life of Dr. Hammond, is. 

Life of Jones of Nayland, is. 

Lives of Englishmen in Past Days. 

First Series : containing Herbert, Donne, Ken, Sanderson. 0d. 
Second Series: Kettlewell, Hammond, Wilson, Mompesson, 

Bold. 6d. 
Third Series : Walton, Wotton, Earl of Derby, CoUingwood, 

Rafftes, Exmouth. lOd. 
Fourth Series : Alfred the Great, Sir Thomas More, John 

Evelyn, is. 

In one volume, cloth, gilt, 28. 6d. 

Memoir of the Rev. R. A. Suckling, with Cor- 
respondence. By the late Rev. I. Williams. New edition. 
Fcap. 8ve. 3s. 6d. 

" A well defined picture of a Christian Clergyman living in these later days 
a life of faith, and having a marked influence on friends and acquaintances, as 
well as on those committed to his charge."— <riMEn/«»». 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Newland, M.A., Vicar 

of S. Marychnrch, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 
By the Bar. R. N. Shutte, Rector of S. Mary Steps, Exeter. 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Cross. A Memorial of a 

Humble Follower of Christ. By the Author of ** Devotions 
for the Sick Room." l8mo. is. 

Memoir of John Aubone Cook, B.A., Vicar of 

South Benfleet and Rural Dean. By the Rev. W. E. Heygate, 
M.A. 18. 
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MsMOEUL OF Eliiabbth A . 4d. 

Memorial of M. £. D. and G. E. D. Brief notes 

of aOyrtollMi life and Tvy holy dMth. BjT. B. P. 0d. 



HYMNS AND POEMS FOR CHILDREN. 

By Mn. C. F. ALEXANDER. 

SIXTIETH COITION. 

Hymns for Little Children. 18mo., 6d.; cloth,l8. 

SchcM>i edltioii, ad. i doth, 6d. Penny edition (now ready.) 
Accompftnytnf Tunet tor ditto bj Dr. Ganutlett. ss. 0d. 

Moral Songs. With Thirty-nine Vignette IIIub- 

trations. l8mo. 6d. i cloth, is. School edition, 3d. 

Narrative Htmns for Village Schools. 18mo., 

wriMpper. 9d. 
AecomiMunyinf Tune* tor ditto, Ss. 6d. 

Poems on Subjects in the Old Testament. 

Pirts I. and II., eadi 6d. wri4>per. Complete in one rol. 
doth, U. 6d. 

Hymns, Descriptive and Devotional; for the 

Uee of Schools. 9d. 

By the Author of " The Daily Life of a Christian 

Child." 
Daily Life of the Christian Child : a Poem, in 

which the datles of each day in a child's life are set forth. 
Sd. in wrapper} cheap edition, wrapper, id. j on a sheet, id. ; 
mounted on hoard, 6a. 

Verses kor the Sundays and Holydays of the 

Christian Ymawl, With eifht iUustrations. 28.; mo. 
rocco, 4s. 

Verses for Christian Children on the Duties, 

Trials, and Tbmptations op thbir Daily Livss. Edited 
by the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Rector of S. Nicholas*, 
Guildford. Second edition. 6d. 

Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

With Illustrations. M. 

Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. In Verse. 

Illnstrated by Dalziel. M. 
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The Children's Bread. Verses on the Holy Com- 

mmiiou. id. 

The Baptismal Name, and The Flower Garden. 

«d. 

The Ten Commandments, set in easy Verse, for 

Young Children to commit to memory. 6d. 

" Applying^ the spiritual sense of the Commandments lin simple verse."— 
Brtg^luh Review. 



Hymns for Children. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale, D.D. 3d. each Series, or bound together, is. 

First Series : Hymns for the Days of the Week, Hours, and 
Holy Days. 

Second Series : Hymns for Special Occasions— Church Duties, 
Privileges, and Festivals. 

Third Series : Hymns chiefly for the Sidnts* Days. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and Enlarged edition. 6d. 

Hymns on the Catechism. By the late Re?. Isaac 

Williams, B.D. 6d., cloth is. 

Hymns for Infant Children ; on Church, School, 

Baptism, and Belief, &c. id. 
Accompanying Tunes for ditto, by the Rev. J. B. Dykes, is. 

Verses for Children and the Child-like. By 

F. E. Weatherley, M.A., author of " Muriel," &c. 6d. 

Last Sleep of a Christian Child : a Poem, show- 
ing how a Christian Child should meet death. Sd. in wrapper ; 
on a sheet, id. ; mounted on board, 6d. 

" Very touchingly yrxiXXtxi."— English Review. 

Prose Hymn for Children. By the Rev. W. J. 

Jenkins, Rector of Pillingham. id., or 78. per 100. 

The Grandfather's Christmas Story. 6d. 

A true tale of a little boy who always kept in mind the SAVIOUR'S Love and 
Presence. 

" Simply and touchinely told, in a strain likely to win the ear and heart of a 
youngr ctiM."^Suffolklfer€Ud. 

By the same author. 

The Mother's Easter Offering. 6d. 

a tale in Verse of GOD'S chastenfamf hand in the death of young children, 
and the mother's submission. 

Old William ; or, the Longest Day. 6d. 

A tale in Verse of the good and unselfish use made by a little Girl of her 
money. 

4^— 4* 
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POETRY. 

Amvuais A9D PEUonOALS; OF, Seed-time and 

Hant. Bf C. M. Warinff. Btmcf 8to^ bewitiftiDj illns- 
Vens fcreveiT Saadiy i» t>e Ye», cMdIy fwiwitfl on the Collects. 



The Altas. By the late Rev. I. Williams, B.D., 

airtbororite^OitkednL** Fcap.Sro. Ss.6d. 



of MeAatioK a Verse oa Ae seveial parts of Ae 
Cor die Holy C «M wiii iinti ,«ppiyiggtfag« to cogr rspondni g parts of the 
of oar LOUD. 



The Advent Ck)LLECT8 Pabaphrased in Verse. 

BjtteBer.T. R.J.Laii^Mnie,MJL is. 

Christmas Eve, and other Poems. By Mrs. Cuth- 

bert OtMMT. 18mo. is. 

Claudia: the Days of Martyrdom. A Tale. 

By A. M. Goodikh. Fcap. Svo., doth, Ss. 6d. 

"Marked hr a derodonal spbit, pleasant to read, and unafiected. It con- 
tains a fadthful pictnre of die earty Cnorch and many of its costoms, its t<me of 
feelia^. perils, acts of heroism, and derotion to CHRIST."— O^cA^m^ Herald. 

Daily Hymns. A Volume of Poems. By the late 

Venerable Archdeacon Evans, author of ** Tales of the Ancient 
British Church/* Fci^). Sro. 3s. 6<i. 

Echoes from Old Cornwall. By the Rev. R. S. 

Hawker. Crown Sto. Ss. 6d. 

Echoes of our Childhood. By the Author of 

'* Everley,** &c. Fcap. 4to. 28. 6d. 

" The prettiest book of nursenr poems we have seen since the days of Jane 
Taylor's erer-memorable hocks.— MotttM/y PcuJtet. 
''a voltune of simple and pleasing verses." — Guardian. 

Gifts and Light. Church Verses, By the Rev. 

A. M. Morgan. . Fcap. Sro. Ss. 

Hymns of the Holy Feast. Square 24mo., on 

tinted paper, and rubricated. 8d. 
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Hymns and Lyrics fob the Seasons and Saints' 

Days op the Chubch. By the Rev. G. Moultrie. Fcap. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 

" In Mr. Moultrie's volume we have lighted upon an oasis in the desert. It Is 
poetry, it is original poetry, and it is of very varied chaxACtct."— Literary 
Churchman. 
"Full of refined thought and pure religious feding."—Eccl€Suutic, 
" One of the best, if not, indeed, the very best volume of sacred poetry we 
have seen for some yeaxs."— Standard, April x8, 1867. 

Hymns fob the Sick. By the late Rev. J. M. 

Neale. 6d.; cloth, is. 

Intended to set before the sick and suffering some of those sources of "strong 
consolation" which it has pleased GOD to lay up for them. 

The Intermediate State. A Poem. Dedicated 

(with permission from himself) to the late Author of *' The 
Christian Year." Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Lyba Sanctorum; Lays for the Minor Festivals. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. Deane. Fcap. 8vo. ss. 6d. 

" We hail the appearance of such a book with pleasure : it is agreeably sig> 
nificant as to the progress of sacred poetry in our age. It is a collection of 
historical ballads, designed for the most part to commemorate the sufferings 
and celebrate the triumphs of those who were martyred in the early ages of the 
Church. Many of the poems are singularly elegant and im^xeuis^"— Morning 
Post, 

Lays concerning the Early Church. By the 

Rev. J. F. Russell. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

CONTBNTS:— S. John's Torture; S. Ignatius; The Thundering Legion; The 
Martyr's Funeral ; The Council of Nice ; S. Ambrose, &c. 

Lays of the Hebrews, and other Poems. By 

Mary Benn. 12mo. 28. 

" There is a great deal of tone and spirit in Miss Benn's Lays of the Hebrews. 
The * Grave of Saul' would be creditable to any one, and there are other poems 
equally striking and melodious."— <rMaf<^ia». 

A Martyr Bishop, and other Verses. By the 

Author of "The Chorister Brothers." Fcap. Svo., cloth, 8s. 

The Martyrdom of S. Polycarp. By the Rev. 

G. Moaltrie. Syo. is. 

Memorialia Cordis: Sonnets and Miscellaneous 

Poems. By the Rev. C. I. Black. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 6d. 

CONTENTS!— To the Memoryof W. Archer Butler; The Tomb of Swift; 
Famine of x^i ; Rydal Mount ; The Redbreast in Church ; Gethsemane, &e. 
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Medijeval Htmns, Sequences, and other Poems, • 

translated by the Rev. J. M. Neale. Second Edition. Ss. 

The Nun of Enzklosterle ; a Legend of the 

Black Forest. By Mrs. T. Ogilyy, (nte Bosanqnet.) ss. 6d. 

Poems. By the Rev. Claude Magnay. New edit. 

with additions. Fci^. 8yo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems. By C. A. M. W. Post 8vo. ds. 

PlETAS PuERiLis ; or, Childhood's Path to Heaven, 

and other Poems. By the Rev. A. Evans. Svo. Ss. Od. 

PiETAS Metrica. By the late Rev. T. M. Hopkins, 

Incumbent of S. Saviour's, Paddington. Fcap. Svo. ss. 6d. 

Preparatives for Death. Being Selections from 

the Poems of Bishop Ken. ismo. is. 

River Reeds. By the Author of ** Beatrice." Fcap. 

Svo. 28. 6d. 

Songs and Ballads for Manufacturers. By 

the late Rev. J. M. Neale. 3d. 

The Sword, and the Cross. By the Rev. J. O. 

Dakeyne. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 



are 



" Commend themselves to the reader more by their spiritual import, yet they 
e not wantini^ in passag^es of considerable force and \>eavLty."—Momtn^ Post. 



Sonnets and Verses, from Home and Parochial 

Life. By the Rev. H. K. Cornish. Fcap. Svo. 9s. 6d. 

The Solitary ; or, a Lay from the West. With other 

Poems in English and Latin. By Mary Benn. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Verses for Church Schools. By Rosa Raine. 

New and enlarg^ed edition. 6d. 
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BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 

Annandale; or, the Danger of Self- Confidence. A 

Welsh Tale. 

The Boy Mart ye. A Tale of Norwich, a.d. 1137. 

The Brother's Sacrifice; or, a Soldier's Gene- 
rosity Rewarded. By Miss Banbury. 

The Cat and her Kittens; a Fable on Disobe- 
dience and Mischief. 

The Child's Mission ; a True Tale of the influence 

of a very youngr and dying Child in the Conyersion of her 
mother from Sin to Holiness. 

Dishonesty, and the Loss of Character which follows 

it. By the Author of " The Conceited Pig." 

The Dumb Boy; showing how, though Dumb, he 

felt the Influence of our Holy Religion. By Selina Bunbury. 

Edward Morris ; a Tale of Cottage Life. By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

A Few Prayers and a Few Words about Prayer. 

By the Rev. F. E. Paget. 

How TO BE Useful and Happy ; a Few Words of 

Advice, with Rules for a Young Person. By the Rev. F. E. 
Paget. 

I AM 80 Happy ; or, the Reward of Sorrow borne 

Religiously. By Miss Bunbury. 



Little Stories for Little Children. 

CONTENTS :— The Little Herd Boy ; The Sensible Elephant ; The Starlini 
Sleep and Death ; The Wooden L^ ; The Flowers, the Field, and thef* earl 



Lucy Ford ; or, Hearing the Story of a Pilgrimage 

to the Holy Land. 

Mary Wilson; or, Self-Denial. A Tale for May-Day, 

Minnie Haslem ; or, the Benefit of having Some- 
thing to do. 
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TWOPENCE. 

Pattie Grahamk ; or, School Trials, Learning, and 

Bencfltt. 

The Ravens; a Fairy Tale. By the Author of 

« The Conceited Piff.'* 

Rose Eounton ; or, The Stolen Child. By the late 

Rev. W. B. Flower. 

The Sprained Ancle; or, the Punishment of 

Forgetftalness. By the Author of ** The Conceited Pig.*' 

Story of a Promise that was Kept. 

Stort of a Primrose ; wherein is shown the Result 

of Disobedience to Parents, and a Lesson in Kindness is given. 

Tale of a Tortoise, with ito Adventures; and 

A Stort of King Alprbd thb Great. 

The Two Sheep ; a Lesson from the Adventures of 

an Erring or Stray Sheep. 

William Dale ; or, The Lame Boy. 



BOOKS AT dd. EACH. 

Angels. By Mrs. Stone, author of " God's Acre.** 

Daist. By Selina Hancock. 

The Fairy Pera ; or the Snowdrops. 

Glimpse of the Unseen. 

Sampson the Fisherman, and his Son. By Selina 

Banbury. 

S. Andrew's Day ; or, the Brother's Influence. By 

the Author of "The Sunbeam." 

The Threefold Promise and the Threefold 

Blbssino. 

Two Christmas Eves. 
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BOOKS AT 4d. EACH. 

The late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 
Erick's Grave ; or, How a faithful Russian Servant 

laid down his life for his Master. — The Helmsman op Lake 
Ebie ; a Tale of American Courage in a Burning^ Ship. — ^The 
Plague op 1605 at Etam, in Derbyshire* and how it was met. 

The Dream of S. Perpetua, a Martyr of Car- 
thage ; and The Cboss op Constantine. 

The Sieoe of Nisibis, and how Sapor, King of 

Persia, and his Host were overthrown by the Faith of its 
Bishop i and. The Death op Julian, the Apostate Emperor, 
A.D. 363, the fearful Tale of one who renounced his Christian 
Faith. 

The Two Huts. An Allegory. 

The late Rev. E. MONRO, MA. 

The Railroad Bot ; or. True Peace in Suffering. 
Annie's Grave ; or, More than Feeling required in 

True Religion. 

Robert Lee ; or, The Recruiting Parfy. 

Dick, the Haymaker. 

Walter, the Convict. 

The Tale of a Cotton Gown. Manchester Life. 

The Rev. F. E. PAGET, M.A. 
ThA Singers; or, a Story for Boys in a Country 

Church Choir. 

The Pancake Bell ; its Origin and Meaning. 

4 4- 
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FOURPENCE. 

The Bev. H. D. PEARSON. 

Hugh $ or, the Influence of Christian Art. 

SiBTL Marchamt; or, The Strengthening and Re- 
freshing of the Soul under Trials. 

Little Ruth Grat ; or, the Effect of a Good Ex- 
ample even by a Little Child. 

Old Oliver Dale. 



Annie's Cross ; or, " I wish I was God's Child." 

a Tale. 

Annie Merton ; or, the Child of Mercy. By Selina 

Hancock. 

Amy, the King's Daughter. 

a story of one who really felt and acted as a daughter of the Great King of 
heaven and earth. 

Autumn and Spring. 

Alice Parker ; or, the Tea Drinking. By the Au- 
thor of " Susan Carter," &c. 

The Boy Prince of Mercia. A Tale of the 

Heptarchy. 

The Choristers of S. Mary's. A Legend of 

Christmas-tide, a.d. circa 1 US. By W. S. Rockstro. 

The Chorister's Fall. 

a tale of a Chorister whose vanity led him to fall, but who was enabled to 
rejoice in the illness which brought lum to repentance. 

Cornelie ; or, Self-will. By Selina Hancock. 
The Corner-stone. An account of the Laying 

the Foundation-stone of a Church. 
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FOURPENCE. 

A Day's Misfortunes, or Try Again; or, the 

Benefit of Perseverance and Good Temper. By the late Rev. 
W. B. Flower. 

The Error Corrected; or, the Faithful Priest. 

By Henry Shirley Banbury. 

A story of the union between Saxons and Nonnans. 

Ellen Meyrick ; a Story on False Excuses. By 

the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 

Eve Godsmarke. By Selina Hancock. 

The Father's Hope; or, the Wanderer Returned. 

By the Aathor of '* Going Abroad." 

Gabriel's Dream and Waking. By the Author 

of ** The Chamois Hanter," " The Cross-bearer,'* &c. 

George Malings ; or, the Sunday Truant. By the 

Author of " Susan Carter," " The Secret," " Old Betty," he, 

Harold. A Ghost Story with a Moral. By the 

Author of ** The Little Gardeners." 

Island Choir ; or, the Children of the Child Jesus. 
John Borton; or, a Word in Season. By Mrs. 

J. S. Henslow. 

Kitty-Scranning. a Tale for London Boys. 

Legend of the Land of Flies. 

Legend of S. Christopher. 

Little Mary; or, the Captain's Gold Ring. By 

Selina Banbury. 

The Little Miners; a Fairy Tale of an Explosion 

in a Mine. By the Rev. W. Gresley. 

The Lost One Found. A true Story of the Bap- 
tism and Holy Death of a Yoang Girl. 
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FOURPENCE. 

Lilt op the Valley. By F. B. 

The Little Messmates. By the Rev. F. W. Mant 

Little Waltee, the Lame Choristee. 

A tale, to show the great importance of each one's indiTidnal example for 
ICOod or for erfl. 

Mt Dream. A true account of a Dream of the 

Heavenly Jernsalem, with the lestou of parity in heart, 
needed for aU to see God. 



Memorial op Elizabeth A- 



Miss Peck's Adventures ; or, the folly of going 

out of our own sphere of Duty. By the Author of ' * Hie Con> 
ceited Pier." 

Miss Chester's Work. By F. A. H. 

OvR Little Kathleen. By Selina Hancock. 

Pay Next Week, By Anna B. F. Leigh Spencer, 

author of " Hie Co- Heiress of Willingham." 

Perseverance. A Tale for Working Girls. 

The Pride of Rose Lynn. By Selina Hancock. 

Rags and Tatters. By the Author of " Everley. 



99 



Ruth Digby. By the Author of " Trevenan Court," 

&c. 

The Secret ; a Tale of Christmas Decorations. 

By the Author of " Susan Carter.** 



Strength and Weakness. By Nona Bellairs. 

" A pretty Story of Factory Life, exhibitinfir what may be done by kind i 
zealous ministerial watchfulness add superintendence."— C/rrtco/ yoHmal. 

The Two Surplices. By Ada Cambridge. 
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FOURPENCE. 

Upward and Onward. A Story for Girls. 
Willie Grant ; or, Honesty is the Best Policy. A 

Tale of the Fidelity and Reward of a Lad in very humble life. 

The Young Anglers of Vichy. By the Author 

of "Willie Grant ; or. Honesty is the best Policy." 

BOOKS AT 6d. EACH. 
Ben's Angel. By the Author of * Neddie's Care," 

" Tiny PoUie's Ups and Downs," &c. 

Betty Cornwell and her Grandchildren; or, 

the Path of Obedience. 

Bishop's Visit. By the Author of the "Bishop's 

LitUe Daughter." 

Charley's Trip to the Black Mountain. 
Charlotte Drew's Pinch, 

A tale for little girls, on the fatal effects of the first step In disobedience to 
parents, and of choosing bad companions at school. 

Easy Tales for Little Children. With En- 

gravingrs, and in Large Type. 

John's Disobedience ; Fanny's Birthday ; Little Mary's Fall ; Susan's Cross 
Behaviour ; The Lost Child ; The Tom Frock ; &c. 

Edna Grant ; or, Never Lonely. 

Ellen Ashton -, or, the Light of Christ's Love. 

By c. H. M. 

The Foundling; a Tale of the Times of S. Vincent 

de Paul. 

The Force of Habit ; or, the Story of Widow 

Monger. By F. C. Lefroy. 

George Foster, the Page. By the Author of 

" Susannah.*' 

4 4* 
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SIXPENCE. 

Oborge Turner, the London Apprentice; or, 

*Tts Good to be Honest and Tmt. 

Honor Delafont ; a true Tale of a Mother's Prayeti 

And its Answer. By tiw Author of ** Saasettinir." 
JoET ; or, the Story of an Old Coat. By the late 

Rer. S. Monro. 

Jot in Duty. Bv the Author of " The Master of 

CbarchUI Abbots, luid his little Friends,*' and ** Play and 



The Kino's Garden. An Allegory. 

Legend of Golden Water. 

Little Stories for Little Children. With 

EncxaTinca. And in large Type. 

Mart Mansfield; or, the Life and Trials of a 

OonntryGirL 

Mercy Downer; or Church and Chapel. Wrapper. 
The Mirrors; a Story for Children. 

a story of a Kttle Girl, who was tanj^t by our LORD'S parables to see thini^ 
•tenaL of which all things here are bmt the pictures or emblems. 

Millie's Journal. Edited by the Author of *• Gentle 

influence." 
Is the plain nnvamished NarratiTe. or Toumal, of a yomv and well edu- 
cated Enetish Girl, who accompanied her family into the Far west. Macomb, 
Uhnots. U.S. 

Midsummer Eve. By the late Rev. E. Monro. 

A tale of the 6deli^ of a yoong girl to the dt 
her influence for good on the father and others. 

MiLLY Wheeler. By the Author of " Amy Wilson. 



a tale of the 6deli^ of a young girl to the daughter of her mistress, and of 
gooda 
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My Little Patient. A Tale of Hospital Life. 

Second Edition. 

Nanny : a Sequel to ** Harry and Archie.*' By the 

late Rev. E. Monro. 

*f 4 
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SIXPENCE. 

Nelly Upton's Trials ; or, The Hidden Path. By 

the Author of" Streugth and Weakness,*' &c. 

Never Too Late to Mend; or, the Two Fortune 

Tellers. By the Author of " Willie Grant." 

A tale for village girls, of encouragement to persevere in the course of true 
religion, and to &xd in that the best way to be useful and happy. 

The Neglected Opportunity. 

Nine Shillings a Week; or. How Rachel Down 

kept House. 

Nurse Amy. 

An Old Woman's Story ; or, Trust in Trial. By 

Nona Bellairs. 

The Path of Life, By the Author of the " Seven 

Corporal Works of Mercy.*' 

Peter Noble the Royalist. An Historical Tale 

of the 1 7th Century. By the Author of "The Apple Blossom." 

Phiup Bezant; or. Is Revenge Sweet? By the 

Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

The Post-office Window; being a Tale of the 

Night School. By the Author of " Likes and Dislikes." 

Ready and Desirous; or, A Lent's Lessons. Se- 
cond Edition. 

Recollections of a Soldier's Widow. 

a true tale ; related as told by the Widow herself. She followed the for* 
ttines of the aSth Rqriment for eleven years of fatigue, danger, and death, at 
Copenhagen, Corunna, and Barossa. 

The Seven Corporal Works of Mercy. In a 

Packet, or cloth. 

The Seven Spiritual Works of Mercy. Cloth. 
The Shepherds of Bethlehem: a Story of the 

Nativity of our Loan. 

4- 4 
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SIXPENCE. 

Sister's Care; or, How a very young girl took care 

of her little orphan sister. By the Aathor of " Michael the 
Chorister.'* 

Stories on the Lord's Prayer. By the Author 

of " Amy Herbert.»» 

SUHAN Spellman : a Tale of the Trials she met with 
in the Silk Mills at Horton. 



Sunset Reverie; an Allegory: in which Mirth 

and Earnest pass through the trials of this world. 

Sun SETTING ; or, Old Age in its Glory. A story of 
happiness, peace, and contentment. 

Trebursaye School ; or, the Power of Example. 

A Story for Choristers and bchoolboys. 

The Two Birthdays, and other Tales. A packet 

of Six Reward Books. By the Author of " Harold, a Ghost 
Story with a Moral.'* 

The Twins. A Tale of Warning to Boys; showing 

the misery caased by giving way to angry and unkind temper. 



The Vicar's Guest. By Ada Cambridge. 

Willie Collins and the Pony Frosty. By 
li. e. b. 

Young Churchman's Alphabet. The leading 

events of our Lord's Life, illustrated in verse, with ao 
engraving to each letter. 

The Young Soldiers, or, the Double Birthday; 

and other Tales. In a Packet, or cloth. 



The Two Friends ; or, Charley's Escape. ; 

a tale of the influence of a good companion, and the warning of his sudden ! 

death. i 



I'rJiited by J. M^nTKHH and Co., Albion Bail(liiii(s, Urtrtliolo'iiew <':ioKr., K.C. 
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